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I H E — reception with 


which you have honoured my former 
works, encourages me to publiſh the 
obſervations I had an opportunity of 
making in the courſe of my travels. 
If your Highneſs will deign to permit 
me to prefix your name, my wiſhes 
will be complete. I ſhall eſteem that 
favour as an aſſurance of the public 
approbation, 


Ch 80 u hich \ faſpended my 
zeal at the moment that I was about, 
to undertake more important inqui- 
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With the moſt profound reſpect, 
Your Highneſs's moſt obedient, 
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: and in 4 moſt humble ſervant. 
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CES are [the- _—_ inftroand- 
ſchool of man. It is by travelling that 
be acquires a knowledge of his fellow 

creatures 3 it is by” living amongſt diffe- 
rent people, by ſtudying their manners, 
their religion, and government, that he 
finds a point of compariſon which ena- 
bles him to judge of the manners, the 
religion, and government of his own 
country. Surrounded by the prejudices of 
education, enflaved by cuſtom, until "he 
quits his native country, he views other 
nations only through an opake medium, 
which, varying their forms and cblours 
to his ſight, muſt neceflarily induce a 
falſe judgment of the objects. He will 


be aſtoniſhed at their errors, although he 
himſelf pays a tribute to others, to the 
full as "Es he will laugh at the 


abſ, urdity | 
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abfordity of "uh fe ne Kinki” 4 
MIlave to as great extravagancies. 


But after examining with deliberate 
attention, the manners and the genius 
of different people, after calculating the 


preciſe influence of education, laws, and 
climate, on their natural and moral _ 
lities, he will extend the ſphere of his 


ideas, reflexion will throw off the yoke 
of prejudice, and break the bonds with 


Which - cuſtom has enchained his reaſon, 


It is then that, looking towards his own 
country, the bandage will drop from his 
eyes, the erroneous opinions he has there 


formed will vaniſh, and every thing wilh 


bear a different aſpect. 


Before he ſets out on his travels, i . 
neceſſary that he ſhould be thoroughly 
acquainted with geography and hiſtory. 


The former will point out the local the- 


atre of great events, the latter will recall 


them to his memory. Enlightened by this 
two-fold luminary, in travelling through 
the eaſtern world, the ſcene of the moſt 


aſtoniſhing revolutions, which have more 


than once changed the ſurface of the 
725 animated un- 


der 
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iR B F N MER 


as his footſteps. / The: ba me uins, 
: the very mountains will ſpeak to his 
underſtanding and his heart. Here, un- 
I pov a rude bed of brambles, he will 
read the following words, with Which 
his country honoured the manes of a 
hero: Sta, Viator, Heroem calcas.' That 
rock, whoſe precipice projects over the 
profound abyſſes of the ſea, will recall 
to his memory the unhappy fate of that 
deſpairing lover, whoſe ſublime and ani- 
mated verſes deſervedly procured her the 
title of the tenth muſe. Thoſe ruins, 
the ſad remains of two celebrated repub- 
licks, - will revive the recollection of man,. 
ennobled by the love of liberty, his en- 
larged ſoul, and all the faculties of mind 
and body in the higheſt ſtate of perfec- 
tion. What multiplied compariſons be- 
tween the paſt and preſent ſituation of 
human affairs will recur to his imagina- 
tion! How immenſe. the chain of events 
he has to purſue! But he will content 
himſelf with marking the great leading 
features, and with laying before his reader 
thoſe ſtriking circumſtances, wherein the 
paſt and the e are illuſtrated, and 
brought 
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than. South. "But-above: all, let him not, 


ments that Egypt all poſſeſs, age wi 
flections will turn on the character of a 5 
people, whoſe works alone, of all the 
ancient nations, have braved the ravages 


of time. What muſt have been that 


people, Nr. emed to have laboured 


only for immortality, and from whom 
Orpheus, Homer, Heredotwey: and Plato, 


went in ſearch of thoſe different branches 
of knov 


edge, with which they enriched 
their country He will regret, that all 


the efforts of the learned have proved 


ineffectual to lift up the veil of the nu- 
merous hieroglyphics diſperſed through 


that rich region. 'The knowledge of the! 
characters would illuſtrate ancient hiſtory, 
and furniſh a ray of light perhaps to 


penetrate that darkneſs Which « covers "ths ; J | 


% Geet: ages of the world. 


Become a citizen -of the EY he 


p wit riſe ſuperior .to partiality and opi- c 


nion, and, in deſcribing cities and coun- 
tries, his pen will adopt no other guide 


* 80 


1 * F A C E. wo 


likes; too many £ travellers, make himſelf 
the principal any in his paintings, nor 
throw ua glare of light around himſelf, 
whilſt he leaves in the ſhade the other 
perſonages on the canvas. Let him ap- 
pear without affectation, whether with reſ- 
pect to knowledge of his ſubject, or for the 
purpoſe of giving weight to his narrative. 
Such are the requiſites for the man who 
would profit by his travels, Such are the 
1 he ſhould: deem eſſential. | 

To the neceſſary information; and to the 
— of obſervation, he muſt unite alſo 
that lively, profouhd; and penetrating ſenſi · 
bility, which alone can make his remarks 
or writings: intereſting. If he is not affect- 
ed on beholding the ſpot Where the great 
Pompey was aſſaſſinated on his landing near 
Peluſium; if the wonders of Egypt have 
not ſtruck him with aſtoniſnment and ad- 
miration; if he has not lamented over the 
auguſt ruins of Alexandria, and over the ir- 
reparable loſs of 400,000 volumes, devoured 


by the flames; if he has not felt his breaſt 


inflamed by the noble fire of enthuſiaſm, at 
the ſight of the ruins of Troy, of Sparta, 
and of Athens, let him not think of writing. 

Vor. I. „ Nature 


> ELD E FACE 


Nature never formed him to tranſmit. to 
his fellow creatures thoſe great impreſſi- 

r which: are AS yup * ſuch: _ 

| 1 e to thinks that L _ experi- | 

ended ſuch feelings as to render travels in- 
tereſting; but the publie muſt judge of the 
execution. Should the reader of theſe let- 
—_ accompany. me with pleaſure; ſhould 

he be ſtruck with the accuracy of the de- 
eee and derive inſtruction from the 
geographical and: hiſtorical details; ſhould 
the memorable events I recall to * remem- 
brance appear to him to be judiciouſſy diſ- 
poſed'; ſnould the parallel of ancient and 
modern manners ſeem to be traced with 
judgment and reflection, my wiſhes will be 
fulfilled, and I ſhall eſteem the fatigues, the 
agen the 2 E have eee on- 
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it has undergone from the maſt remote antiquity to the 
preſent time. The reader will Here find an account of 
the topography of the chu z and 4 detail of the 
labours of the ancient Rings in confining the channel 
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and its * * 68 1 
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2 4 he 
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Journey hs Roſetta to Bala Obſervations on the 
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Al the Megſures here given ere French. The 
French foot is to the Engliſh foot as 135 to 144. 
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A French toiſe is fix French feet, or fix feet and 


'three-eighths Engliſh. 
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wy Where? ” — you, © "are © thoſe portraits of the - | 
Oriental- manners I expected from your 5 
| t! for three years 
| have you been travelling i in Egypt, without 


writing me one word of that moſt celebrated 
of all the countries in the world? - 
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there lind : my :aftification.. "7 ee . you 


25 a going into a foreign country, where you 

„ will ſee new men. 3 the influence of 
06 climate, the power of religion, the imperi-. 
* ous law of ancient "cuſtoms, and the operati- 


ons of deſpotiſm on, weak mortals ; from 


< them you will diſcover the hiſtory of their 
« vices and their virtues; to facilitate this ſtu- 
& dy learn the. Oriental languages, converſe 

< with the Greeks, the Turks, and the Arabs; 
* live amangſt. thera, and, to ſee! them as they 
A really are, leave your prejudices behind you 


* jn France. Try to paint the people you ſee 


e after Nature. Let the Turk ſtrictly reſemble 


< himſelf, and do not give us a ee entation 


f Paris at Grand Cairo.“ 


Such were the precepts dictated by your wil-! 
dom; your reaſon made me adopt them; your 
friendſhip rendered them dear to me, and they 


have remained engraven on my memory. 


Three years travels, attended with many diffi- 
culties and much labour, have been conſecrat- 
ed to my deſire of reducing them to practice. 
By writing to you ſooner, I ſhould have been 
leſs obedient to thoſe precepts. _ 

It appears to mie proper firft to give you alk 
account of the limits of Egypt, and of ſuch re- 
volutions as time and the labours of man have 
produced in that country. The map that ac- 
companies 'this letter, will ſerve you as a 


w_ and L have added g 7 OWN obſervations 
5 2 5 ; : 7 1 to : 
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to the auth Any of ths ancients, and to edi 
coveries of Father Sicard, of Pocoek, of Nie- 
burh, and of Danville. "This laſt geographer, 
whoſe learned criticiſm could diſtinguiſh the 
truth amidſt the numerous contradictions of 


| me. I never quit him but in places where it 
is impoſſible not to go Ane withour' having 
been a perſonal ſpeRator. © * 

Egypt is bounded on the north by the Me 
diterranean, on the ſouth by a chain of moun- 
tains which ſeparates it from Nubia; the Red 
Sea, and the Iſthmus of Suez form its eaſtern 
limits ; and it is terminated to the weſtward by 

the deſerts of Lybia, in the midft of which 


eſt length is from Sienna, ſituated” under the 
tropic of Cancer, to cape Bur ls, which, forming 
the moſt advanced point of the Delta, almoſt 

terminates the 22d degree of latitude. This 
diſtance is about two een and wenty five | 
leagues. ' © | 
Its greateſt breadth is fixty-eight Wade 
drawing a right line from the ruins of Peluſa, 
to the tower of the Arabs, formerly called Tapo- - 
fris. This meaſure agrees with that of the an 

cients | (a), which, made the breadth” of the 
of TE „ Delta 


(a) Diodorus Siculus and Strabo allow the baſs of the Delta; 
which extended from Pelufium to Canopus, now called Abboukiry 
2300 furlongs, which may be eſtimated at 54 leagues; add to this, 
A IN Og to the woes of the Azabs, you will hve 
LA 
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travellers, has often been of great ſervice to 


ſtood the temple of Jupiter Ammon. Its great- OG 
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Delta fifty- four leagues from PeluGum to Ca- 
nopus. and fourteen from Canopa to Tapoſiris. 
Egypt is divided into Upper and Lower; the 
firſt is only a long valley, which begins at Sien- 
na, and ends at Grand Caird. Two chains of 
mountains, which take their riſe from the laſt 
cataract, form the vaſt contours of that coun- 

try. Their direction is from ſouth to north, 
until they reach the latitude of Cairo, where ſe-. 
parating te the right and left, one of them 
takes the direction of mount - Colzoum, the other 
terminates in banks of ſand near to Alexan- 
dria. The former is compoſed of high and 
| ſeep rocks, the latter of ſandy hillocks, over a 
bed of caleareous- ſtone. Beyond theſe moun- 
tains, -are deferts: bounded by. the Red Sea on 
the ſh "Ya and on the weſt by Africa; in 2 
midſt of them: is that long plain which! is no 
more than nine leagues broad, where it is * 
wideſt. It is there that the Nile flows be- 

tween two; inſurmountable barriers. Now, 
| ſmooth and tranquil, he ſlowly purſues the 
courſe traced out. by nature anch by art; now, 
68 LAH Aa ad F ang bo r or 80 leagues from 
Mount Cafius to the galph of Plintina, where Tapofiris was ſitu- 
ated. Mount Caſius is 12 leagues to the eaſtward of Peluſa; by! ſub- 
traQting this number from the former, there will equally remain 68 
| leagues from Pelufa to Tapoſiris. It is evident that the two geo- 
graphers have meaſured the ſame extent of country in a right line, 
and not in following, like Herodotus, the baſe of the Delta; for, , 
from the time of Herodotus to their days, that part of Egypt had 
already increaſed - by the immenſe quantity of ſand accumulated - 


by the Nite; and if they had followed the ſea coaſt, er would. 
* e N a conſiderable enen 2288 
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an impetuous tort 


boundaries, and overflows the country, Which 


he covers with his waters for the ſpace of two 
hundred leagues. It is in this celebrated val- 
ley, that mankind firſt Iighted the torch of the 
ſcienoes wheſe radiance diffuſing ifſelf over 
Greece (0, has ſucceſſively illuminated the reſt 


of the world: This valley is ſilt As fertile as 


in the beſt days of Thebes ; but it is leſs cul- | 


tivated, and its famous cities are laid level 


with the duſt, Deſpotiſm and ignorance ſeat- 
ed on the throne of gere, and arts, . Dn 


buried and in ruins: © 


Lower Egypt e all what comntey t 
between: Cairo, the Mediterranean, the Iſth- 


Suez, and Lybia. This immenſe plain 


mus 
_ pref ts on the borders of i its parching ſands, a 


river, and in the middle the triangular iſland, 


to which the Greeks gave the name of the 5 
Delta. It 1 18 formed hr the two branches of FRE . 


— 


— This ian, thi Ks or in the 


world, has loſt much of: its extent, fince it was 
formerly bounded by Canopa "and Peluſi- 


(b ) Herodotus, Strabo, and Diodorus Sicukis, bp pelle that | 


the Greeks derived the greateſt part of their knoviedge from Egypt. 
It was from thence: that Orpheus brought mythology, the daugh- 


ters of Danaus, and the myſteries of Ceres, It was there that their 


philoſophers ſtudied aſtronomy, and their TOY the ee 
of government, 5 


. 1 um. 


At 


of lands cultivated along the canals of the | 
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nt, reddened with the ſands 
of Ethiopia, he ſwells, and breaks over his 


RE car Edna as 
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cen The ravages: of i . ee 
overthrown the eaſtern bulwark of —.— the 
cultivators. of the lands, too much expoſed to 


the inroads of the Arabs, have withdrawn into 
the interior parts of the country. The canals 


which uſed to convey fertility with their wa- 


ters, are now filled. The earth, no longer 
watered, and cantinually expoſed to the burn- 
ing ardour of the ſun, is converted into a bar- 
ren ſand. In Whoſe places where formerly were 
ſeen rich fields, and flouriſhing towns (d), on 

the Peluſiac, the Tanitic, and the Mendeſian 
branches, which all ſtrike out from the canal 
of Damietta, nothing is to be found at this day 
but a few miſerable hamlets, ſurrounded by 
date trees, and by deſerts. Theſe once nayiga- 
ble canals (e) are now no more than a vain re- 
ſemblance of what they were; they have no 
communication with lake Menzall, but what 
1s merely temporary, on the ſwelling of the 
Nile; they are dry the remainder of the year. 
By deepening them, by removing the mud de- 
poſited by the river fince the Turks have made 
themſelves maſters of Egypt, the country they 
| paſs through would again be fertilized, and the 

Delta recover a third of its greatneſs. Fe: 
Now that you have a general idea of Egypt, 


be) Strabo, lib. 19. | 
(d) Bubaſta, Peluſium, Phacuſa, and all the tawns which were in 
the eaſtern part of the Delta, are totally deſtroyed. 


(e) The Pelufiatic, the TRE, and Mendeſian branches were 
ene navigable. 
ä gs t | 5 Sir, 


TEES 


| Re; fix your attention bir that eh ebüntry, 
and xa hn the revolutions- it 1 —— 


* 


ſerved us any epoch: a 9 deſcendec f 7 
the mountains near the cataracts, into the yal- 
fey which is overflowed By the Nile (): it 
was then an ĩimpenetrable moraſs, covered iti 
canes and reeds. After multiplied, and often 
fatal attempts; they at length difcovered ſome 
falutary plants, amongſt which they particular- 
ly diſtinguiſhed the lotus (g, which Herodotus 
calls the lily of the Nile, the reed we call the 
fugar-can 2 "Und which has preſerved in that 
country its primitive name of the caſſab reed G. 
D osdem p. 40. [Puterþe; | 


orus' "Re Ubi. 1. ape 
Btrabo, lib. 14. aſcertain the ſame fact. | 
5 The lotus is an aquatic peculiar to Egypt, which grows 1 
the rivulets, and on the ſides of the lakes; there are two ſpecies of 
it, the one with a white, the other with a blueiſtt flower ; the cui 
of the lotus blows like a large tulip, and diffuſes a ſweet ſmell, re- 
ſembling that of the lily; the firſt ſpecies. produces around root 
like that of a potatoes ; the inhabitants of the banks of lake Men- 
zall feed upon it. The rivutets in the enyirony of Dumietta are 
covered with this majeſtic flower, which riſes upwards of two feet 
above the water. Mr, Paw afferts that it has diſappeared. in 
Egypt, and gives a deſcription of that plant which bears no refem- 
blance to it, in his Recherches: fur les Egyptiens: & tes Chinois, | 
page 150; but it is not wonderful, that this learned author mould 
be miſtaken, ſince the greateſt part of the travellers who ha ve vißit- 
ed Egypt, have never ſeen the lotus, which is not to be found on 
the great eanals of the N ile, but in the rivulets that . 8 2 
interlor Part of the countr! 
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5 the. colocaſſus G0. the onion, and the FIR 5 
Many years elapſed before they thought of 
cultivating theſe native plants. Neceſſity a- 
wakened their induſtry, He who by dint of 
hazard or reflection, made ſome uſeful diſcove- 
ry, became a king, or a God (4)... Ofiris taught 
men, who were. at that time cannibals, to feed 
on the fruits of the earth, inſtead of human 
fleſh. . Iſis, the ſame with Ceres, taught them. 
to cultivate. corn, and were elevated to the 
rank of deities. Hercules the Egyptian, the 
moſt ancient of the heroes who have borne that 
name, delivered Thebais: from the monſters. . 
which ravaged that country, and had altars 
erected to him. Whilſt the people of Upper 
Egypt were contending for their vaſt moràſſes 
with ſayage beaſts H, the ſea, according to an- 
cient accounts, bathed the feet of theſe moun- 
tains where the pyramids are built, and ad- 
vanced on tlie fide of the tower of the Arabs. 
very far into Lybia, It covered a part of the 
Iſthmus of Suez; and every part of what we 
now call the Delta, formed a great gulph. I 
paſs over ages, and come to that period when 
the Egyptians, under the domination of a reli- 
gious worſhip, and of laws, formed canals to 


i The colocaſſus is a plant well known in botany. The "Rk 3 
bitants of Damietta pay particular attention to its cultivation; one 
ſees i in the neighbourhood of that. town immenſe fields covered with : 
its large leaves ; its root is of a conical form, and Wes chan oy” | 
of the lotus. It is not ſo inſipid as a potatoe,. | 

Y Diodorus Siculus, p. 4. 0 


| 0 Herodotus, Stra bo, Diodorus Sicul hd ves the einten . 
of the OT on this * us, gi | | 
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carry off the ſtagnant waters of the Nile op- 
poſed ſtrong | dykes to its ravages, and = tired of 
dwelling in the caverns of the rocks, built 


towns on ſpots elevated by art or nature. A4. 


ready the river was kept within its bounds; 
the habitations of men were out of the reach 
of inundations (); experience had taught 
them to foreſee and to announce them. Geo- 
metry, meaſuring the lands newly riſen out of 
the river, or diminiſhed by its impetuoſity, ſe- 
cured. the poſſeſſions of the inhabitants. R 
large city had ſprung up in the middle of The- 
bais, and ſeveral kings had made it their glory 7 
to embelliſh it. Such was the magnificence 8 
its public monuments, that its remaining ruins 
at the end of upwards of four thouſand years 
leave us impreſſed with admiration and re- 
ſpect. Thebes flouriſhed for many ages, and 
Rome was not in exiſtence. Separated from 
the reſt of the world by deſerts, by mountains, 
and the ſea, the Egyptians peaceably cultivat- 
ed the arts and ſciences; . the conſtancy of their 
labours every day extended the limits of their 
empire, either by protecting with banks the 
new lands they had acquired, or by cutting 
deep drains to dry up the marſhy grounds (#). 
One of the kings of Egypt, Wee poſſibly 


What 
. 0 Herodotus, p. 40. Euterpe, 


( The prieſts ſaid that Menes, the firſt king . throw 1 i 
bridge over the Nile, near Memphis. Before this prince's time, 
the river, overſpreading i its banks at Mount Pſammius, ran to the 
ſouthward of that town, and diffuſed itſelf through the 
geſerts of * nes At a hundred Faplangs from Memphis he 

formed 


courſe of the river. Aſter running one hun- 
dred and fifty leagues between the barriers 1 
| Have mentioned, meeting with an inſurmount- 


to change the 


able obſtacle to the right, it turned precipitately 
to the left, and taking its courſe-to the ſouth- 
ward of Memphis is, it ſpread its waters through 
the ſands of Lybia. The prince had dug 
new bed for it to the eaſt of Memphis, and by 


- means of a large dyke, obliged it to return be. 
tween the mountains, and diſcharge itſelf into 
. the gulph that bathes the rock on which is 


built the caſtle of Cairo. The ancient bed of 


the river was ſtill to be ſeen in the time of He- 


rodotus, and the dyke which barred its en- 


trance. The Perſians preſerved it with the 


greateſt care. At the moment I am writing, 
this channel is not unknown; it may be traced . 
acroſs the deſert, and paſſes to the weſtward 
of the lakes of Natrum. Petrified wood, maſts, 
lateen yards, the wreck of veſſels which have 
formerly navigated there, ſtill mark its ancient 


traces. The Arabs ſtill beſtow the name of 


Bahr Bela ma (o), ſea without water, on this 
channel, which is almoſt choaked up. 
formed a dyke to ſtop its courſe, and forced it to return between 


the mountains; by this means the original bed was left dry. 
Since the Perſians have become maſters of Egypt in our time, they 


keep in repair, at great expence, the dyke that ſhuts' the ancient 
channel. Every year they add new works to it, and have placed 


troops to look after its preſervation. Herodotus. Euterpe, p. $5. 
"fe) The Arabs call the great rivers Behr, or ſea, 


O N * r . 11 


for the Delta. The enormous weight of the 
waters of the Nile, which throw themſelves 
into the bottom of the gulph, occafions a re- 
flux of the ſea. The ſands and mud that are 


carried along with them collected together in 
heaps, ſo that the iſle of the Delta, very in- 


conſiderable at firſt, aroſe out of the ſea, of 
which it has repelled the limits: It was a gift 


of the river. Improvement has ſince come in 
aid to defend it againſt the attacks of the wa- 


ter, by raiſing dykes around it. In the time of 
Meeris, who lived five hundred years before 


the Trojan war, the Delta then appeared in its 
infancy (0. Eight cubits was then ſufficient 


to overflow it in all its extent. Boats paſſed 
cover it from one extremity to the other, and its 
towns, built on artificial elevations, reſembled 


the iſlands of the Egean ſea (). When Hero- 
dotus viſited Egypt, fifteen cubits were neceſ- 
ſary to cover all the Lower Egypt, but the 
Nile then overflowed the country for the ſpace 
of two days journey, to the right and left of 
the Delta. Under the Roman Empire, fixteen 


cubits produced the ſame effect. In the time 
of the domination of the Arabs, their writers 
ſpeak of ſeventeen cubits as the moſt favoura- 


ble height. Eighteen cubits at this day is the 


meaſure of abundance ; but the inundation no 


(p) Herodotus, p. 41. Euterp, | 
(2) Strabo, lib. 17, p. 1136. 


It is an: the labours of the monarch Who 
| Gnithed this great work, that Egypt is indebted 
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longer extends over the Lower Egypt, but ; 
its progreſs | 18 ſtopped at Grand Cairo, 


and in the neighbouring country. The Nile 55 


however ſometimes riſes to two-and- twenty 
cubits. The mud accumulated for ſo many - 


years on the iſland, which aroſe from out of its 


boſom, is the cauſe of this phænomenon. Art 
has alſo contributed greatly towards it, either 
by the banks raiſed to protect the lands the 
moſt expoſed to the action of the river, or by 
multiplying its outlets, and by cutting a great 
number of canals, which give a free paſſage to 
the waters (7). During my ſtay in Egypt, I 
have twice made the tour of the Delta, in the 


time of the inundation. I have even croſſed it 


by the canal of Menouf. The river flowed in 
full ſtreams in the great branches of Roſetta, 
and Damietta, and in thoſe which paſs through f 
the interior part of the country ; but it did not 
overflow the lands, except in the lower parts, 
where the dykes were pierced, for the purpoſe 
of watering the plantations of rice. Here then, 
in the ſpace of 3284 years, we fee the Delta 
n fourteen cubits G). We muſt not 


r 8 lib. 19. ſays that the Bolbitine and Sebennitic 
dyanches have been formed by the hand of man, 


() To render this calculation minutely exact, we muſt wo | 
whether the Grecian, the Roman, and the Arabic cubit be the 
fame meaſure, and even be acquainted with the variations it may 
have undergone amongſt theſe different people, &c. which would 
de extremely difficult to prove. This degree of preciſion not be- 
ing eſſential to the ſubject I treat of, I ſhall content myſelf with 
© Quoting the teſtimonies of the authors, and the facts. 


imag ine 


o N * * | u 


ode ne however, as ſeveral travellers pretend, 
uy this iſland- will continue to riſe, and that it 
will become unfruitful. As it owes its enereaſe 
to the annual ſettling of the mud, conveyed 
thither by the Nile, when it ceaſes to be over- 
flowed, it will no longer increaſe in height, for 
it is demonſtrated mat A is not ſufficient 
to raiſe land. | 
The Delta i is at e in the po 8 | 
ble ſituation for agriculture. . Waſhed on the 
eaſt and weſt by tw rivers formed by the divi- 
fon of the Nile, and each of which is as large 
and more deep than the Loire, inter ſected by. 
innumerable rivulets, it preſents to the eye an 
immenſe garden, all the different compart- 
ments of which may eaſily be watered. Dur- 
ing the three months that the Thebais is under 
water, the Delta poſſeſſes fields covered with 
rice, barley, vegetables, and winter fruits. It 
is no longer, as in former times, the Egean 
ſea with the Cyclades ; rich harveſts now cover 
that Plain whoſe extent is only bounded by the 
horiſon; it is now covered with groves of date- 
trees, of oranges, and ſycamores; here are per- 
petually running ſtreams, and a verdure that is 
conſtantly varied and renewed ; it is, in ſhort, 
a picture of abundance, that delights the eye, 
and aſtoniſhes the imagination. By lofing the 
inundation, this iſle has gained every year the 
three months during which the Thebais is un- 
der water. It is alſo the only part of Egypt 
where the ſame field produces two erops of - 
| grain 
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gra in within the year, one of rice, the other of 
n. 5 
'You will titre: imagine, Sir, that it has 5 
inereaſed in length as well as height. Amongſt 
ſeveral facts we derive from hiſtory, J ſhall ſe- 
le& only one (:). Under the reign of Pſamme- 
ticus, - the Mileſians, with thirty veſſels, land- 
ed at the mouth of the Bolbitine branch, now 
called that of Roſetta, where they fortified 
themſelves. They there built a town which 
they called Merelis, the ſame as Faotie, which, 
in the Coptic vocabularies, has preſerved the 


name of Nail. This town, formerly a ſea- 


port, 1s at preſent nine leagues diſtant from it 
and this is the ſpace the Delta has lengthened, 
from the time of Pſammeticus to our day. 
Homer, that ſublime painter of people, and 
of countries, Homer (%, whoſe geographical | 
details are the moſt precious monument of 
that kind, tranſmitted to us by antiquity, puts 


theſe mocds i into the mouth of Menelaus, land- 
ed in Egypt. In the ſtormy ſea which waſhes 


Egypt, there is an ifland called Pharos. Its 
e diſtance from the ſhore is-ſuch, as that a vel- 


* ſel, with a fair wind, may make the paſſage 
in a day.“ (x) Proteus, inſtructing Menelaus, 


ſays to him; © Deſtiny forbids thee to ſee again 


thy friends, thy palace, and thy native land, 


* until thou returneſt to the banks of the 
(t) Strabo, lib. 17. ; (v) Odyſley, book 4th. 
(x) Odyſley, book 4th, | 
river 


8 
3 
I. A 
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“ river Egyptus, (y) which derives: its ſource 
from Jupiter, and until thou haſt wr ered up 
© hecatombs to the immortal gods. He 
* ſaid, and this order, which EY me to tra- 
« verſe a ſecond time the vaſt and ſtormy fea 
that ſeparates the Pharos from the Egyptian 
continent, rent my heart with . 
Homer, WhO had travelled (2) in Egypt, | 
where he had learnt from the prieſts that my- 
thology which he makes ſuch brilliant uſe of 
in his poems, repreſents to us the ifland of Pha- 
ros, which forms the preſent port of Alexan- 
dria, as at the diſtance of at | leaſt twenty 
leagues from the coaſt of Egypt, and in this 
ſentiment concurs with that of the moſt remote 
antiquity. | | 
What prodigious changes great rivers occaſion 
on the ſurface of the globe ! how inceſſantly 
they repel the ſea, by accumulating ſand on 
ſand ; how they elevate at their mouths, iſlands 
which at length large | portions of the 
continent. It is thus that the Nile has formed 
almoſt all the Lower Egypt, and created out 
of the waters the Delta, which is ninety 
leagues in cireumference. It is thus that the 
Meander, conſtantly repelling the waves of the 
Mediterranean, and gradually filling up the 
gulph into which it falls, has placed in the 


0) The Nile was called Egyptus until the time of Nileus, one 
of the ſucceſſors of Mendes, who, making great works to con- 
tain it, and prevent its ravages, gave it his name. Diod. Sic. lib. i. 


0 Diodorus Senn. 
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middle of the land, the town of Miletis, fors 
merly a celebrated harbour. It! is thus chat the 
3 hills, en foraging: with than in 
their courſe: the ſands: of Meſopotamia, are i 
imperceptibly filling up the Perſian gulph. 
Lou have now before you a general picture 
of Egypt, and of the principal phyſical revo- 
lutions that have happened in that country: 
1 ſhall next enter into particular details, 
which you will probably find more intereſting. 
It is from the center of Alexandria, ſtruck with 
aſtoniſhment at the ſight of her monuments,. X 
which the ravages of time, and of her con- 
querors, have not been able to deſtroy ; weep- 
ing over the ruins of her columns, the-obeliſks. 
that decorate her public places, and her · tem- 
ples, that I ſhall ſpeak to you of the city of 
Alexander, of the Alexandria of the Arabs, 
and of the rubbiſh on which the Turks preſume 
to beſtow that pompous title. Barbarians ! 
who have ſtifled in their vaſt empire, the arts, 
the ſciences, the cities, the kingdoms, No- 
thing now remains but- 'the name of ſo many 
noble works, which their ignorance has ſuffer- 
ed to periſh, or which their fanaticiſm has de- 
ſtroyed. I have the honour to be, &c. 
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of its antiquities, and three ports; with an account 
of the various revolutions: it has experienced in fall- 

ing ſucceſſtvely under the dominion of the Pholemies, 

_ the Romans, the Greeks, the Arabs, and the Otia- 

mans. The deſcription is accompanied with. @ lo- 

graphical chart of the; city and its has delineat- 
TORE MO ri) 


To dür. L. M. 


5 | Alezandris 


AtzxanDRIa, Sir, merits: your atten- 
tion. The rank it held amongſt the moſt cele- 
brated cities (a), the learned men it produced, 
the monuments which ſtill teſtify its paſt glory - 
at the end of two thouſand years, have a claim 
on your curioſity. It was to WONG! that curio- 
ſity that, for the laſt three months, I have 
viſited the places where it'has ſtood ; it is from 
reading the Greek, Latin, and Arabian au- 
thors, that I learn where to look for it, in the 
midſt of thoſe ruins under which it now lies 
buried ; it is by comparing their writings with 
the objects before my eyes, that I am enabled 
to trace out its plan to you. Acknowledge that 
it is painful to ſearch for a er city, 
within its own nar _ 
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Aſia Minor being already ſubdued, and the 
pride of Tyre humbled, Alexander marched 
towards Egypt, groaning under the Perſian 
yoke. He became maſter of it without a bat- 
tle, becauſe the people, happy to break their 

chains, welcomed him as a deliverer, and re- 
.ceived him with open arms. To preſerve this 
conqueſt, ſo diſtant from his own dominions, 
it was neceſſary to have a fortreſs, with a port 
capable of receiving numerous fleets. Egypt 
had no ſuch ineſtimable advantage; Alexander 
created it. A compact country between Lake 
Mareotis, and the beautiful harbour formed 
by the iſle of Pharos (b), appeared to him adapt- 
ed to his purpoſe. He there traced out the 
walls of a great city, on which he beſtowed 
his name, and went himſelf: to viſit the.won- 
ders of Upper Egypt, whilſt his engineer Dino- 
chares laboured to carry his plan into execu- 
tion. This journey - laſted - upwards. of a 
1 On bis return, Alexandria was almoſt 


(50 Homer, as 1 have R ba, repreſents the iſle ve Pharos 
to us as at the diſtance of a day's navigation from the coaſt of 
Egypt, becauſe Lake Mareotis then joined the ſea, and formed a 

Gulph there. In the ſpace of five hundred years from the time of 
the poet to the foundation of Alexandria, canals were cut in 
Lower Egypt; Lake Mareotis, Which was the receptacle of the 
. waters of Thebais, retreated a little, and the tongue of land = - 
which Alexander built this city, appeared. When Cæſarz Stlabo, bo; 
and Diodorus Siculus wrote, it waſhed the walls. In the time of 
"the Arabs, it was already half a league from it. Under the de- 
ſtructive empire of the Ottomans, it has totally diſappeared. A 
traveller who ſhould ſee this part of Egypt in our days, and had 
.only read Homer, would be apt to ſay, with Madame Dacier, 


Pope, and other learyed perſons, chat his i of Pharos 
1 A mere ſport of che ümagingtien. 
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1 finiſhed (c). He peopled it with the inhabitants 


1 


of the neighbouring towns, and purſued the 
courſe of his exploits. - 

Alexandria was à league and a half long, by 
one third in breadth, which made the eircum- 
ferenee of its walls about four leagues (d). 
Lake Mareotis bathed its walls on the ſouth, 
and the Mediterranean on the north. It was 
interſected lengthwiſe by ſtraight parallel 


ſtreets. 


This direction left a free paſſage to 


the northerly wind, which alone conveys cool- 
neſs and ſalubrity into Egypt. A ſtreet of two 
_ thouſand feet wide began at the gate of the 
ſea, and terminated. at the gate of Canopus. 
It was decorated by magnificent houſes, by 
temples, and by public buildings. In this ex- 
tenſive range, eye was never tired with admir- 
ing the marble, the porphyry, and the obeliſks, 
which were deſtined at ſome future day to em- 
belliſh Rome (e) and Conſtantinople. This 
ſtreet, the handſomeſt in the univerſe, was in- 
terſected by another of the ſame breadth . 
which formed a ſquare at their junction of half 
a league in circumference. From the middle 
of this great place, the two gates: were to be 


(0 Quintus Curtius, vit. Alex. lib. 4. chap. 8. 
(d) Quintus Curtius makes them 90 furlongs, or 3 leagues and 


a half. Pliny, 15000 Romains, or 5 leagues. Strabo 96 furlongs, - 


or 3 leagues and an eighth. Diodorus Siculus, 96 furlongs, or 4 


leagues. 


(e) Every body knows that the obeliſk at Rome have MN 
brought from Alexandria, 8 


HO Diodorus Siculus. Strabo, lib. 17, 


C 2 * 


1 1 


ſeen at once, and veſſels arriving under full 75 
ſail, from the north and from the ſouth. 3 
A mole of a mile in length () ſtretehed from 
the continent to the iſle of Pharos, and divided 
the great harbour into two. That which i is to 
the northward preſerved his name. A dyxe 
drayn from the iſland to the rock whereon was 
built the Pharos, ſecured it from the weſterly 
Winds. The other was called Eungſtos, or the 
Safe Return. The former is called at preſent 
the new, the latter the old harbour : a bridge 
that Joins the mole to the city, ſerved for a 
communication between them. It was raiſed” 
on lofty pillars ſunk into the ſea, and left a 
free paſſage for ſhips. The palace, which ad- 
vanced beyond the promotitory of Lyckias, ex- 
tended as far as the dyke, and occupied more 
than a quarter of the city ). Each of the 
Ptolemies added to its magnificence. It con- 
tained within its encloſure, the muſeum, an 
aſylum for learned men, groves, and buildings 
Worthy of foyal majeſty, and a temple where 
=. the body of Alexander was depoſited in a gol- 
10 den — 8 (). The infamous Seleucus Ciby- 
oſacdes violated this monument, carried off the 
golden coffin, and put a glaſs one in its Place. 
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(E) his ble was called. Hepta Stadium, becauſe i was 7 far. 
longs, or a mile long. 

Y Strabo, Ib. 17. ſays it occupied one-third of it. 

es Perdiccas undertook to convey the body of Alenanler to 
the Temple ef Jupiter Ammon, agreeable to the will of that 

prince. Ptolemy, ſon of Lagus, carried it 5 7 and Ye it in 
the Tee of Alexandria, Wat | 
* | In 
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In the great harbour was the little iland of 
Anti-Rhodes, where ſtood a theatre, and a 
royal place of reſidence. Within the harbour 
of Eunoſtos, was a ſmaller one, called Kibe- 
tos (&), dug by the hand of man, which com- 


municated with Lake Mareotis by a canal. Be- 


tween this canal and the palace was the admi- 
rable temple of Serapis (1), and that of Nep- 


tune near the great place where the market 


was. held. Alexandria extended likewiſe along 


the ſouthern banks of the lake. Its eaſtern part 
preſented to view the gymnaſium, with its 

ticoes of more than ſix hundred feet long, up- 
ported by ſeveral rows of marble pillars. With- 
out the gate of Canopus was a ſpacious cirous, 


For the chariot races. Beyond that, the ſuburb 


of Nicopolis ran along the ſea ſhore, and ſeem- 
ed a ſecond Alexandria. A ſuperb amphithea- 


tre was built there with a race-ground, for the 


celebration of the quinquennalia (. 
Such is the deſcription left us of Alexandria 


by the ancients, and above all by Strabo, This 


city, whoſe foundation is 3 33 years prior to our 
cera, was ſucceſſwely held in ſubjection by the 


Prolemis, the Romans; and the Greek empe- 


rors (n). Towards the middle of the ſixth cen- 
tury, Amrou Ebn el Aas, Omar's Fra, took tt 


< * Kibotos, the harbour of the Nack. 

CD) Strabo, Rb. 17. 

m] Feaſts celebrated eyery five years. E | | 

( The tenth year of the Hegyra, the year Ger WEL era, ac- 
cording to Abulfeda, 994 years Natter its foundation. The word 


era, as T have obſerveil in the Life of Makomet, comes from Arkha, 
which in Arabic ſignifies an Epoch. 55 
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by ſtorm, after a ſiege of fourteen months, aa 
with the loſs of twenty-three thouſand men. 
Heraclius, then emperor of Conſtantinople; did 
not ſend à ſingle ſhip to its aſſiſtance. This I I I 
prince affords an example very rare in hiſtory, ; J 
he had diſplayed ſome vigour in the firſt year | 
of his reign, and then ſuffered himſelf to be 
lulled into idleneſs and effeminacy. Awakened 
ſuddenly from his lethargy by the noiſe of the 
conqueſts of Coſroes, that ſcourge of the Eaſt, 
he put himſelf at the head of his armies, dif- - 
tinguiſhed himſelf as a great captain from his = 
very firſt campaign, laid waſte Perſia for ſeven- ] 
years, and returned to his capital covered with Ml 
laurels: he then became a theologian on the 
throne, loſt all his energy, and amuſed himſelf 
the reſt of his life with diſputing upon Mono- 
theiſm, whilſt the Arabs were robbing him of | 
the fineſt provinces: of his empire. Deaf to the 
cries of the unfortunate inhabitants of Alexan- 
dria (0), as he had been to thoſe of the people 
of Jeruſalem, who defended themſelves for two il 
years, he left them a ſacrifice to the fortunate al 
aſcendant of the indefatigable Amrou. All 
their intrepid youth PRI with their arms = 
in their hands. 3 


600 Omar led all the 3 of Arabia pe 3 3 The 
inhabitants defended themſelves with admirable conſtancy, They 
ſent ſeveral times to conjure Heraclius to furniſh them with ſome' nl 
aſſiſtance. Their prayers were of no avail, and they ſaw them- nl 

ſelves compelled to ſurrender after a fiege of two years, without 
having been able to obtain a fingle ſoldier from an Emperor, wha 
ſacrificed his time and his treaſures to procure the FIR, of a 
pen . 
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ates Wl the hard porting ofthe 


Aeg wd 353 c 
| Mexatidiia; Ander the Foa of e 


Arabs, gradually loſt its ſplendor The diſ- 


tatſte of the caliphs of Bagdad did not allow 
tbem to give any effectual e gement to 
the arts and commerce. Pope diminiiſbed 
every daß. Ih the eat (4) 875 of our vera, the 
old walls Were pulled down, its enelofure con- 
tracted ti the half of ancient fize, and thoſe | 
walls were built HR h exit at the preſent day. 
_ "Thai: ſolidity,. their thickneſs; the hundred 
ork. with which "they were flanked, have 
8 pre ered them againſt the efforts of man, and 


| the ravages of timis. © ſecond” Alexandria, 
which mays ea fleck that ofthe Arabs, was 


The diſpoſition os its ftreets preſented the form 
of a chequer. , It tid preſerved a part of its 
public places, and of its monuments. Its com- 
merce extended itſelf fron. gp ain to Inca; its 


canals were ſtill ſupperte cr its mierchandkize 


mounted into Upper, Egypt by Lake Mareotis, 
and was conyeyed into the De ta dy the canal of 


Faoue (/). The Pharos, built by Sehr ates of Cni- 
avs, ſtill exiſted. This miraculous tower, as it 


is called by Cæſar, had ſeveral ſtories, and was 


| Turrounded by galleries ſupported on Pillars of 


| « (9) This event happened under lie Gies r Hesl 8 the 
tenth Caliph Abaſſid, and the one - and- thirtieth from Mahomet. 


Elmain Ebn Toulon, then Zovernor of Egypt, and who had the . 


project of becoming independent, built them. 
27 5 Abulfeda, Geograph. Deſcrip. of Egypt. 
04) Te was built under ra Philadelphus, 


- marble; 


0 an ſon of Abd el Melec. 
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marble. Its elevation was near four hundred 
feet (t). On its ſummit was placed a large 
mitror of poliſhed feel, ſo diſpoſed as to ena- 
ble the beholder to perceive the image of diſ- 
tant veſſels before they became viſible to th 
eye. This admirable edifice ſerved them as a 
fignal. Fires were lighted on it during the 
night, to warn the mariner that he was near 
the coaſt of Egypt, which is ſo low, that there 
is great danger of running aſhore before it can 
be diſtinguiſhed. Alexandria in its decline ſtill 
pre ſerved an air of grandeur and magnifi 

that excited admiration. 1285 
In the fifteenth century the Turks 4 
maſters of Egypt (u), and this was the term 
of its glory. Aſtronomy, geometry, poetry, 
and grammar were yet cultivated there. The 
rod of the Pachas expelled theſe remains of the 
fine arts. The prohibition of exporting the corn 
of the Thebais, gave the mortal ſtab to agri- 
culture. The canals filled up; commerce lan- 
guiſhed; the Alexandria of the Arabs was fo 
depopulated, that not a ſingle inhabitant was 
to be found in all its vaſt incloſure. They had 
abandoned large buildings that fell into ruins, 
which nobody dared to repair under a Sovern- 


0 Abulfeda in his deſcription of Egypt ſpeaks of this mirror, 
which ſeveral Arabian authors alſo mention. He ſays that it was 


deſtroyed by the artifices of the Chriſtians, under the reign af 


In 18 15, Sultan Selim made the eonqueſt of Rappe, and the 
care of this bar harous conqueror was to hang under the gate 
Bab Zoujle, Thomambie, the laſt king of the Mameluks, whoſe 
n had ſubfiſted — near 300 year s. 
ment 
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ment where it is a crime to appear ricky: and 
built wretched habitations on the ſea-coaſt; 


Already was the Pharos deſtroyed, one of the 
ſeven wonders of the world, in the room of 
which they built a ſquare: caſtle, without taſte 
or ornament, and unable to withſtand the fire 
of a ſingle veſſel of the line. At preſent, in 
the ſpace of two leagues, encloſed by walls, 
one ſees nothing but marble columns, ſome of 


them overturned in the duſt, and ſawed into 
ſtumps, (for the Turks make millſtones of 


them) and others erect, and ſtill firm upon their 


baſes, from the enormity of their weight. No+ 


thing is to be ſeen but the remains of pilaſters, 
of capitals, of obeliſks, and whole mountaii 
of ruins heaped one upon another, The ſight 


of theſe ruins, the memory of thoſe famous 


monuments they repreſent, excite regret in the 


mind, and draw tears from the eyes of the be-. 


holder. 


The modern An is a ſmall town of 
little extent, ſcareely containing 6000 inhabi- 


tants (x), but very commercial, an advantage 
it owes entirely to its ſituation. It is built on 
the ſpot which was formerly the. old harbour, 
left uncovered by the retreating of the ſea, 


The mole which joined the continent to the iſle 


of Pharos, 1s enlarged, and is now become a 
part of the main land. The illand of Anti- 


989 N 3 

0 Th he ancient Alexandria contained Sov Tein 3 un- 
der Auguſtus. Add to this at leaſt double the number of ſla ves, 
you will ha ve 900, ooo ſouls, What a prodigious difference ! 


Rhodes 
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Rhodes is in the middle of the preſent town. 


It is diſcoverable by an eminence covered with 
ruins. The harbour Kihetos is choked up. The 


canal which conveyed the waters of Lake Ma. 
reotis has diſappeared. This lake itſelf, whoſe 
banks were covered with papyrus and date- 


trees,” is no longer in exiſtence, becauſe the 


Turks have neglected to preſerve the canals 
which conveyed the waters of the Nile (y). Be. 
tm, an accurate obſerver, | who | travelled. in 


Egypt ſome years after the conqueſt of the Ot- 
tomans, aſſures us, that in his time Lake Ma- 
reotis was only at half a league diſtance from 


the walls of Alexandria, and that it was ſur- 


rourided by foreſts of palm trees. At the mo- 


ment I am writing, it is entirely occupied 
by. the ſands of Lybia. 


Theſe deplorable 
changes muſt be attributed to the deſtructive | 


government of the Turks. 


The canal of Faoiis, the only one which at 
preſent communicates with Alexandria, and 
without which that town could not ſubſiſt, 
ſince it has not a drop of freſh water, is half 
filled with mud and ſand. Under the Roman 
empire, under the domination even of the Arabs, 
it was navigable all the year, and ſerved for 
the conveyance of merchandize. It diffuſed its 
fecundity in the plains through which it paſſ- 
ed. Its banks were ſhaded with date-trees, co- 


vered with vineyards, and adorned with coun- 


) Belon, deſcription of Alexandria. He travelled in Egypt 
fifteen years after the conqueſt of Selim, now 250 years 450. . 


- J 
« 


* 


e r E R's 
try "EPR (z). In our days, there is no water 
mm it till towards the end of Auguſt, and it 
hardly remains long enough to fill the ciſterns 
of the town. The fields through which it 
ſpreads abundance, are deſerted. The groves, 
the gardens: that ſurrounded Alexandria have 


diſappeared with the water to which they 
owed their fertility. Without the walls, one 
perceives only. a few ſcattered trees, ſome fy- 
camores, and fig-trees whole fruit is delicious, 
ſome date and caper-trees, and kali, that hide 
the burning ſands which would otherwiſe be 
inſupportable to the ſight. 


Still however, every ſign of the ancient mag- 


©) The following paſſage of Abulfeda will confirm what 1 Have 
advanced: Nothing can be ſeen more beautiful than the canal 
f Alexandria, The two banks lined with gardens, and ſhady 
N 12 are covered with perpetual verdure, which Daſard ei 
« Hadad has expreſſed 1 in theſe. beautiful verſes. 

% What amity reigns on the banks of the canal of Alexandria, 
The proſpe& they offer diffuſes joy over the ſoul. The groves 
with which they are ſhaded, preſent to the navigator a canopy 
of verdure. The hand of Aquilon (the North wind) 47 | 
* freſhneſs.over them, whillt it furrows up the waters, and plays 
* with its ſurface. The ſuperb date-tree, whoſe pliant head lan- 
06 guidly reclines, like that of a handſome woman overcome with 
* ' ſheep, is crowned with pendent cluſters, 


Oua 17⁴¹ g Eleſcanderis ellati iatiha men el Ni } men 8 el 
mentezhat laenmo daiak Makdar el Janebin, bel e ou fh 
recti Dafur el Madad : 

Ou achit achadet Þainak menzara 
Ja efferour bo le calback ou afda 
Nou de mekadder cladar ous getarual 
Nacachet aleih id ech chemal mebareda 
Oua-l-Nakhl Kelrhid el haſſan texainet 
Qua lebes men atmarhen calaida. ; 
| Abulfeda, Defcription of Egypt. 


mificence 


on 2ST. 

nificence of Alexandria is not effaced. The re- 

ſervoirs vaulted with much art, and which ex- 
tend under the whole town, are almoſt entire 
at the end of two thouſand years. Towards the 

_ eaſtern part of the palace (a), are two obeliſks, 
vulgarly called Cleopatra's needles. They are of 
Thebaic ſtone, and covered with hieroglyphics: 

one is overturned, broken, and lying under the 
ſand ; the other is on its pedeſtal. Theſetwoobe- 
liſks, each of them of a ſingle ſtone, are about 
ſixty feet high, by ſeven foot ſquare at the baſe. - 
Towards the gate of Roſetta, are five columns 
of marble on the place formerly occupied by the 
porticoes of the Gymnaſium. The reſt of the 
colonnade, the deſign of which was diſcoverable 
a hundred years ago (6), has ſince been delten 
ed by the barbariſm of the Turks. 

What moſt engages the attention of travel- 
lers, is the pillar of red granite, ſituated at a 
quarter of a league from the ſouthern gate. 
The capital is corinthian, with palm leaves, 
and not indented. It is nine feet high. The \ 
ſhaft and the upper member of the baſe are of 
one piece of ninety feet long, and nine in dia- 
meter. The baſe is a ſquare of about fifteen feet, 
on each ſide. This block of marble, ſixty feet 
in circumference, reſts on two layers of ſtone 
bound together with lead, which however has 


(a) Mr. Pocock thinks they were placed before the temple * 
Neptune, but this temple was near port Eunoſtos, and theſe 
obeliſks are half a league from it, near the promontory: of Laie, 
the ſpot aſſigned by Stra bo for che palace, 
(5) Maillet, Deſcription « of Egypt. 
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not prevented the Arabs from das out ſez 


veral of them; to ſearch for an imaginary trea- 


ſure. The hole column is one hundred and 


Fourteen feet high. It is perfectly well poliſh- 
ed, and only a little ſhivered on the eaſtern fide. 
Nothing can equal the majeſty of thisunonu- 
ment; ſeen from a diſtance, it overtops the 
r and ſerves as a ſignal for veſſels. Ap- 
1 it nearer, it produces an aſtoniſh- . 
ment mixed with awe. One can never be tired 
with admiring the beauty of the capital, the 
length of the ſhaft, nor the extraordinary ſim- 
plicity of the pedeſtal. I am perſuaded, that if 
this column were tranſported before the palace 
of our kings, all Europe would come to pay its 
tribute of admiration to the moſt beautiful mo- 
nument on the face of the globe. 

Learned men and travellers have made ma- 
ny fruitleſs attempts to diſcover in honour of 
what prince it was erected. The beſt informed 
have concluded that it could not be in honour _ 
of Pompey, fince neither StraBo nor Diodorus 
Siculus have ſpoken of it. They have remain- 
ed in doubt; it appears to me that Abulfeda 
could have extricated them from it; he calls it 
the Pillar of Severus (c). And hiſtory informs us 


| that this emperor viſited Egypt on ), gave a ſe- 


nate 


(cY © Oua eſcanderic ala chat bahr A oua beha elmenarat 
el machhoura, oua beha Aamoud Sever.” 
5» Alexandria is built on che ſea coaſt; it poſſeſſes a famous 
Pharos, and the column” of Severus.” Abulfeaa, Deſcription of 
Egypt. 
 @) The — Severus viſited the city of Alexandria. He 
| granted 
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nate to Alexandria, and deſerved well of its 
inhabitants. This column 1 was a mark of their 
gratitude. The Greek inſcription, half effac- 
ed, which is viſible on the weſt ſide when the 
: fun ſhines upon it, was legible, no doubt, in 
the time of Abulfeda, and preſerved the name 
of Severus. Nor is this the only monument 
| erected to him by the gratitude of the Alex- 
| andrians. One till ſees in the midſt of the 
ruins of Antinoe, built by Adrian, a magnifi- 
cent pillar, the inſcription on which is {till re- 
maining, dedicated to Alexander Severus. 
At half a league's diſtance to the ſouthward 
of the town, is the deſcent into the catacombs, 
the ancient aſylum of the dead. Winding pa- 
ſages lead to the ſubterraneous grottoes, where 
they were depoſited. The ſuburb of Necro- 
polis (e), extended ſo far. In going along the 
ſea- coaſt, there is a. large baſon cut out of the 
rock, that lines the ſhore; on the ſides of this 
| baſon, two beautiful ſaloons are hewn out by 
the chiſel, with benches that run acroſs them. 
A canal made zig-zag, for the purpoſe of ſtop- 
ping the ſand by its different windings, con- { 
veys into them the water of the ſea, as pure 


385 a 
granted a ſenate to its inhabitants, who, until that time under the 
ſubjection of a lingle Roman magiſtrate, had lived without any 
national council, as under the reign of the Ptolemies, when the 
will of the prince was their only law. Severus did not confine his 
benefaQtions there; he ehanged ſeveral laws in their favour. | 
Spartian; chap. 17: Life of the Emperor Severus. 


- (8) The city of the dead; wherein there were gardens, temples, - 
ne; ſuperb mauſoleums, | 


| and 
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and tranſparent as cryſtal, I have bathed i in 
this place. Seated on the ſtone bench, the 
water riſes a little above the waiſt; the feet 
foftly repoſe on a fine ſand. The waves of the 
ſea are heard roaring againſt the rock, and 
foaming in the canal. The ſwell enters, raiſes 
you up, and leaves you ; and thus alternately 
entering and retiring, brings a continual freſh 
ſupply of water, and a coolneſs which is truly 
delicious, under a burning ſky. This place isvul- 
garly called the bath of Cleopatra. Some ruins 

announce that it was formerly ornamented. 
Ils cannot quit this city, Sir, without remind- 
ing you of ſome of thoſe memorable events of 
which it was the theatre. Near this eminence, 
Cæſar, in deſtroying the arſenal of the Alex- 
andrians, burnt a part of the Ptolemean libra- 
ry. At the end of that harbour, repulſed by 
his enemies, he threw himſelf in full armour 
into the waves, and always maſter of himſelf, 
foreſeeing that the crowd of fugitives muſt 
ſink his ſhip, he ſwam to another, at a greater 
diſtance. This preſence of mind ſaved him, for 
his veſſel was ſwallowed up with every perſon 
who had taken refuge in it, There, Cleopa- 
tra, celebrated for her beauty, her talents, 
5 and her art, entangled him in her net, chain- 
ed his unconquerable activity, and lulling him 
to reſt in the boſom of voluptuouſneſs, led 
him in her ſuite in a voyage on the Nile, when 
he ſhould have ſet ſail for Rome, whoſe gates 
might have been for ever ſhut againſt him in 
| conſequence 


* 4 
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conſequence of this complaiſance. Near to 
thoſe columns, ſad remains of the gymnaſium, 
the haughty queen of Egypt, ſeated on her 

golden throne, received: in 77 preſence of the 
univerſe, the title of ſpouſe to Antony, who 
ſacrificed to her all his glory. Having loſt the 
opportunities of victory by a blind e to 
pleaſure, ſhe deſtroyed herſelf by the bite of a 
viper, and he fell upon his ſword; holding out 
by their death a great example to poſterity. | 
The Muſeum, the rubbiſh of which points 
out the ſpot where it ſtood, was the aſylum of 
the ſciences. Appian, Herodian, Euclid, Ori- 
gen, Philo, and a crowd of other learned men, 
cultivated them at Alexandria. At preſent ig- 
norance and barbariſm have ſmothered the fine 
arts; à great revolution is necellary, to reſtore 
| them to life. 
This letter, Sir, is very long: T will not add 
any obſervations on the manners, and com- 
merce of the Alexandrians. Such details will 
come in their turn. I am impatient to quit 2 
place where one lives in the midft of ruins; 
where every object inſpires melancholy ; where 
the inhabitants are a mixture of Moors and 
Turks, whoſe crimes have driven them from 
their country; where the Bedouin Arabs come 
to rob you in broad day; where nature, in 
ſhort, dead for eleven months in the year, is 
decked with verdure for an inſtant, only to 
leave you a long regret. © 
I have the honour to be, &c, 
do RE cy > > 
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"LETTER III. 


| ” 1 route 1 0 Aker to Raf 21a, 3 ˖ he Def wh; : 
with #. deſcription of Aboukir, anciently Canopus; 
| of the famous Temple of Serapis ; of the feſtivals 
1 which were, celebrated at this place; of thi dangers 
Which:occur in travelling over the ſands ; and 7 the 
e eure of Referta. | | 


10 Mr. L. N. Roſetta. 


Win Sir, who go fromAlex- 
andria to Roſetta by land, leave the canal of 
Faoiie to the right, paſs near the ruins-of the 
great circus, and fall in on their left with the 
remains of Nicopolis. This ſuburb was embel- 
liſhed by Auguſtus after his victory ayer Anto- | 
ny. For two leagues there are nothing but 
| heaps of rubbiſh, which cover the precious 
relics of antiquity. One then coafts along the 
beach of the ſea. The yiew-on one ſide extends 
over the Waters, and on the other over a ſandy 

country. Some date trees ſcattered here and 

there, interrupt the melancholy uniformity of 

theſe parched plains. 'Fhe Bedouin Arabs feed 
| their flocks there in the Winter; in the ſummer 
they collect the ſoda (F) in heaps, which they 
burn, and ſell the aſhes te the Alexandrians, 
Who carry it into Syria, and the iſle of Crete, 


(f ) The Soda, or ab, f is acreeper NY grows in the ſand, and - 
| produces pure alRali. | 


where | 
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Where it is uſed in making Wap. Tribe % wan- | 
derinng tribes, on the frſt Tian of a VO 

kon in Egypt, mount their Horſes,” infeſt the 

high-roads, and rip the travellers. At fix © 


leagues from : Mex dria, one falls in With the 


Maa (g), where there is à ferry. It i is the 


exttemity of the Canopie branch. It begins 


at Face, croſſes the 1 e of Behis, which is 
ſeven leagues round, and falls into the Tea. near 
to Aboukir 7B). This This fmall. town is the ancient 
Canopus; its diſtance of fix leagues from the 
Pharos, its fituati6n on the banks of the ſea 
agree perfectly With the deſcription the ancients - 
give us of Canopus. Pli iny, Who wat collected i 
the teſtimonies of antiquity, ſays, that it was 
formerly an iſland. Its local appearance makes 
this credible. The grounds around it are o 
low, that the ſea fun e cb Vered a part of them in 
the time of Strabo ( 9.1 The town, built upon 
a rock, which forms a handſome road for thip= | 
ping, was out of the reach of inundations 
(&) Canopus received its name from the 
pilot of Menelaus, who died there; his tomb 
was ſtill to be ſeen in the age in which St. 
Epiphanes wrote. The advantages of its ſitu- 
ſituation, its temple of Serapis, the in of - 
its prieſts, rendered it one of the moſt fa- 


(g) Madid in Arabic ſignifies the paſſage of a lake or river. --, 
e piers Je e 
Bekier 


(5) Strabo, Ib. 26; £7 
(k) Strabo,, lib, 1. Diodorus Siculus, 8e. Epiphants;: kb. 4c 
chap. 3. Theſe teſtimonies confirm the opinion of Homer, — 
mal Menelaus land in Egy Odyſſey, lib, 4. i 
52 | mous 
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mous . pilgrimages of Egypt. The people . 
flocked thither in crowds, from the moſt diſtant 


provinces, and, above all, from Alexandria. 


Licentiouſneſs preſided at theſe feaſts, the 
worſhippers of the God were brought. thither, 
more by pleaſure than religion. The Prieſts 
were no leſs conſulted as Phyſicians, than as 
interpreters of the oracle. Expert in reſtoring 
the relaxed organs of their patients, by per- 
fumed baths, in repairing the worn out ſtate of 
their ſtomachs, by a lenient diet, full of juice, 
and mixed with aromatics, in exciting their 
19 imagination by voluptuous deſeriptions, they 

ſucceeded in reſtoring ſenſations to thoſe 
Who had loft them. Theſe cures, the. honour 
of which they attributed to Serapis, were 
inſerted in a regiſter, which dazzled the eyes 
of the people, and ſupported their celebrity. 
Never had any divinity more worſhippers ; 
Never did prieſts receive larger offerings (D. 


: (1) — has” a temple conſecrated to Serapis, where there 

is a 'peculiar wor ip for that God. The perſons of the greateſt |. 
honour put faith in it. . . . . . The prieſts are occupied i in writing 
the marvellous cures performed there. But what is moſt aftoniſhing, 
is the prodigious concourſe of people, who collect there from all 
parts, at the feaſts of Serapis, and who deſcend the canal of Alex- 
andria, Night and day it is covered with boats, filled with men 
and women, who ſing and dance with an extreme licentiouſneſs. 
Strabo, lib. 17. * 

Theſe pilgrimages, in uſe in che time of Herodotus, ſtill exiſt i in 
our days. The Pagans went to the temple of Serapis. The 
Turks go to the tomb of their ſantons. The Coptis to the churches 
of their ſaints. The one and the other give themſelves up to joy: 
and even the Turkiſh gravity has not been able to aboliſh ſongs and 
dances full of n which ſeem to have taken riſe with 


* 9 
Strabo 
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Strabo py Mk üs, that the canal which' goes 
from Alexandria to Canopus, was filled night 
and day with boats full of pilgrims, whoſe. 
ſongs and dances preſented. a picture of the 
moſt extravagant joy, and of the moſt un- 
bounded licentiouſneſs. At this day the canal | 
is dry a part of the year, And the town in rujns, 
offers nothing to the eye but wretched habita- 
tions, and a caſtle a foe Pieces of cannon- 
to defend the road. | 
After paſſing the ferry rry < of Moti, the traveller | 
finds a Bank Be: Ane only alylum againſt 
the extreme heats of a burning ſky, in a jour- 
ney of fourteen leagues... Beyond that is a bar- 
ren plain, where the eye perceives neither tree, 
nor ſhrub, nor verdure. The fi ight 18 fatigued ] 
by a torrent of light the kin is burnt by. the 
ardour of the ſun. Eleven columns, placed at 
different diſtances, ſerve as A direction for the . 
traveller acroſs the deſart, wherein; the wind 
drives before it the hillocks of fand, like the 
waves of the ocean. Unfortunate he Whois 
ſurpriſed by a whirlwind at noon, in the middle 
of that ſolitude ! If he has not a tent in which 
he can take ſhelter, he is attacked by torrents 
of burning duſt, whick, filling his eyes and his 
mouth, deprive him of reſpiration and of life. 
The moſt prudent method is, to make this jour- 
ney by night; at break of day the traveller 
diſcovers the palm-trees and the RT (n), 
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above one hundred years 
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tells 


n -N piT. - uh 
tells us hat it was very inconſiderabls ii the 


| thirteerithicentuty (G0. Two hundred years af. 


ter it was not much encreaſed: But When the 


Ottomans added Egypt to their conqueſts; 


—— 


they neglected the fupport of the canals Phat 


of Faoũe ceaſing to he naviguble, Roſetta 
became the emporium of the merchandize of 
Alexandria and Gaito. -Commurteſb6r” made 
it: flouriſh; and it is Ht this day one of the 


handfomeifttownsin-Egypt! It extends along 


the weſtern bank of the Nile, and is above a 


league in length, by a quarter of a league itt 
breadth) There is no remarkable place in it, 
nor any ons ſtreet quite regular, but all'the 
houſes built with. terraces; well diſpoſed and 


well kept, have an air of eleanlineſs and ele- 
gance, which is very pleaſing! Within them 


are vaſt apartments, where there is a continuat 
ſupply of freſh air, from a great number of 
ret dee 1 The blind and tranſ- : 


_ "They REP Aa 9 7 Prärelgle 1 : 


ina town, Where all the roofs are flat, and 


* 


655 \Raſthia balls ala gabi el Nl el garbi and meſabbo ban: | 
Roſetta is a ſmall town on the. weſtern bank of the Nile; near its 
mouth. Belon, who travelled in Egypt in 1530, ſa s, that Roſet- 
ta was much Trhblter thit Faote, Roſetta is at Þ ent pact lar- 


ger than that town, 


throw 
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throw great variety into the picture. The houſes : 


in general have a view of the Nile, and of the 


Delta, which form a moſt magnificent ſpecta- 


cle. The river is always Covered with veſſels, 


; mounting. and deſcending with oars or under 
_ fail. The tumult of the harbour, the; joy of 


the mariners, their noiſy muſic, exhibit a mov- 


ing and animated ſcene, The Delta, that im- 


menſe garden, where the earth is never weari- 


ed of production, furniſhes the whole year, a 


% 


ſucceſſion of harveſts, of vegetables, of. flow- 
ers, and of fruits. This abundant variety ſatis - 
fies, at once, the heart and the eye. It produ- 


ces various ſpecies of cucumbers, and delicious 


melons. | The fig, the orange, the banana, the 
pomegranate, are there of the moſt exquiſite 


 flayor. . How much cultivation would ſtill add 


to their excellence, if the Egyptians under- | 
ſtood the art of engrafting. + 

To the north of the town are games ors 
lemon and orange-trees, date-trees,. and ſyca- 
mores are planted at random. This diſorder is 


not graceful, but the mixture of theſe trees, 


their foliage, which affordsan arch impenetra- 


ble to the rays of the ſun, with the flowers 


| ſpontaneouſly diſperſed throughout theſegroves, 


render the ſhade of them delightful. . 

When the whole atmoſphere is on fire, when 
the perſpiration is burſting from every pore, 
when man, panting from the exceſſive heat, 
ſighs after coolneſs as eagerly as the ſick after 


health, with what joy does he not go to breathe 


under 


- 


del * ver. ol 


under theſe charming bowers, by the ſide of 
the rivulet that waters them] It is there that 
the Turk, holding in his hands a long pipe of 


Jaſmin adorned with amber, thinks himſelf al. 


ready tranſported into the garden of 'delights 
promiſed him by Mahomet. Cold, indifferent, 
almoſt void of reflection, he ſmokes a whole 
day without wearineſs. - Living without de- 


5 ſire, and without ambition, he never caſts a cu- 


rious look towards futurity. That activity 
which torments us, that activity, the ſoul of 
all our talents, is a ſtranger to him. Content 
with what he poſſeſſes, he neither invents nor 


brings any thing to perfection; his life ap- 


pears. to us a long ſleep; and ours ſeems to 
him-.a- continual ſtate of | intoxication: but 
whilſt we are running after that happineſs 
which eludes us, he enjoys peaceably the bleſ- 
ſings offered him by nature, and which every 
day preſents to him, without troubling him- 
{elf about to-morrow. . - r 
It is in theſe gardens, that young Georgiat: | 
girls, ſold into ſlavery by their inhuman pa- 
rents, lay aſide with the veil that covers them, 
that decency they obſerve in public. Free 
from all reſtraint, they there perform laſcivious 
dances, ſing tender airs, and recite romances, 
which diſplay the natural picture of their man- 
ners and their pleaſures. Born in a temperate | 
climate, they have received from nature a ſoul 
full of energy, and adapted to the tumultuous. 
paſſions ; ; * into Egypt, the fire — x 
e t S 
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the atmoſphere, the perfume of the orange? 
flower, the emanations of the aromatic plants 
convey voluptuouſneſs into all their ſenſes; 3 it 
is then that their whole attention is devoted 
ro one object; one only defire torments them; 
one only want makes itſelf moſt powerfully to 
be felt; and the conſtraint of their ſituation 
| adds violence toitheir paſſion 
Commerce conſtitutes tlie Priudipal wealth 
of the inhabitants of Roſetta: The importa- 
tion of foreign merchandize to Cairo, and of 
the productions of Egypt into the port of Alex- 
andria; employs a great number of mariners. 
They make uſe of Scherms (p), light boats, with 
a lateen ſail; which, being without decks, are 
very dangerous. A ſudden guſt of wind throws 
them on their! ſide, and ſinks them. The Ho. 
gaæ (4), ſo they call the bar at the mouth of the 
Nile, is to them a formidable ſhoal The wa- 
ters of the river combat with the ſea to find a 
paſlage. When the wind freſhens; the waves 
there run mountain-high, and form whirlpools, 
which ſwallow up veſſels. The bogaz is very 
ſhallow, and in the ſpaee ofa league, there is 
uſually only one paſſage of a few toiſes breadth, 
where ſhips can paſs: This paſſage is contitius: 
ally ſhifting. Night and day. a boatman is 
ſounding with the: lead in his nn to point 


() Scherm ſignifies thes velocity with which the boats cut the 
water. Thie ſailors of Provence (in France, who are the principal. 


European navigators to this ns have corrupted this word, 
and call it germ. 


(2) The word nts expreſſes the a gitation of the waves. 
out 


— 
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out. to, navigators the. counſe. they; maſt pure 
fue ; but fnequently- all their (kill, is unable:to, 
maſter the wind and; wayes:;: they miſathe 
paſſage, ſtrike on tha ſand, and. ina; fe mit 
mutes, all. is overwhelmed. in a; whidpegliof 
mud and waten Every year is markes 
great. number of; ffipwręcks. Several hape, 
haꝑpened ſinee I have been im this country. It: 

was but yeſterday: that a vaſſelvighly; laden ꝑe : 
riſhed on the bogaz, The paſſengers threw 
themſelves into the water. An old man, worn 
down with years, holding by the maſt, diſap- 
peared with it. Three young girls were ſwal- 
lowed up, after ſtruggling a long time againſt _ 
the waves and the current. Two robuſt ma- 
Tiners got to land. A woman of thirty years 
of age, who, with her girdle, had faſtened. 
a child ſhe was ſuckling, ſwam with vigour ; 
the deſire of ſaving her ſon ſuſtained her cou- 
rage. After an hour's reſiſtance ' againſt the 
violence of the waves, this tender mother was 
on the point of periſhing, a victim to her ma- 
ternal 'love. The boatmen perceiving her, 
plunged into the Nile, and flew to her ſuccour. 
Spent with fatigue, ſhe was ſcarcely able to 
ſupport herſelf. They ſwam to her ſide, raiſed 
her up, and brought her ſafely to the ſhore, 
Theſe melancholy ſcenes are frequent. The 
bar of the Nile is totally ſhut during two 
months of the year, and the commerce of Alex- 
andria is interrupted. But ſhould it become al- 
together — Thould all the ſhips i in 


Egypt 


byra; 
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| Egypt periſh, the Ottoman government would 
not remove one inch of ground of the canal of 
Faoũe, to render it navigable. It ſuffers every 
thing to go to ruin, and repairs nothing. 
I have much more to ſay to you on the ſuh- 
ject of Roſetta; but as I intend to prolong my 
ſtay in that town, I ſhall wait until obſerva- 
tion, and the ſociety of the inhabitants enable | 


me to tranſmit yer freſh ns) 


© Thave the Nee t be, &c. 
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* account of Riſe ztta, its origin, commerce, cites | 
aud gardens ;, and of the ah: ee bene r 
the eaters ITO: x + 


\ To Mr. LM. 


RosETTA, Sir, is a curious place of te- 
ſidence for an European. A thouſand new ob- 
jects ſtrike his eye. He thinks himſelf tranſ- 
ported into another world. The human race, 
— productions of nature, every thing is differ- 
A profound ſilence reigns in the town, 
EGS by the noiſe of any carriage. 
Camels ſupply their place. The inhabitants 
march deliberately along, without ſuffering a- 
ny thing to diſcompoſe their gravity. Long 
robes hang down to their heels. Their heads 
are covered with heavy turbans, or bound 
round with a ſhawl (r). They cut their hair, 
and let their beards grow. The girdle is made 
uſe of by both ſexes. The citizen is armed 
with a knife, the ſoldier with a ſabre, and a 
pair of piſtols. | The women of the lower claſs, 
whoſe dreſs conſiſts of a large blue ſhift, and a 
long pair of drawers, have their faces covered g 
with a piece of linen, with holes oppoſite to 


: WJ The ſelale or ſhawl is a long place of ſtuff made of filk or . 
wool, which _ wrap round the head, 


the eyes. The rich wear a large white veil, 
with a cloak of black filk, that wraps up their 

whole body. One would imagine they were 
in domino. A ſtranger dares hardly look at 
them ; it would be a crime to ſpeak to them. 

But theſe maſks are not ſcrupulous in making 
ſigns, nor in ogling. As this is the only lan- 
guage which can be ſpoken in public, it is more 
expreſſive, carried to greater lengths, and 

brought to more perfection here than in Eu- 
rope. Every thing is ſaid, and wonderfully 

well underſtood, without opening the lips. 

I)!h)he country round it is as different from the 
environs of Paris, as Roſetta is from a town int 
France. An immenſe ſurface, without a moun- 
tain or hill, interſected by innumerable canals, 
is covered with harveſts; tufted ſycamores, 

whoſe unperiſhable wood protects the labour- 
er's earthen cottage, into which he retires dur- 
ing the winter, for in ſummer he ſleeps under 
the ſhade ; date-trees collected in groves, or 
ſcattered over the plain, crowned at top with 
enormous cluſters. of a ſweet and wholeſome 
fruit. Caſſia-trees, whoſe bending branches 
are decked out with yellow flowers, and bear a 
pod (5), well known in medicine; orange and 
lemon- trees, that have never been mutilated 
with the ſciffars, and Aber extending their 


00 This ſrliqua or pod, athindions a ſmall "I nn It is 
the caſſia made uſe of in medicine. The caſſia of Egypt is much 
preferable to that of America; but as it is dearer, the druggiſts 


neglect it. The Egyptians ufe the flower of the cafſia-tree „ 


laxative. 


perfumed 
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perfumed boughs, form vaulted roofs impene- 
trable to the rays of the ſun. Theſe are the 
principal trees to be met with in the Delta. 
Winter never ſtrips them of their leaves. They 
are decorated the whole year, as well as in the 
firſt days of ſpring. 5 
The ſoil is a black mud, the fertility of 
which appears to be inexhauſtible. It is con- 
tinually productive without ever lying fallow. 
They are juſt preparing ſome rice-fields. Oxen 
with bandages before their eyes, turn draw- 
wheels, which empty the water into a bafon 
from whence it ſpreads over the fields, which 
are ſuffered to' remain a week overflowed. | 
When the ground has thoroughly imbibed it, 
men, women, and children, all naked up to 
their waiſts, go into, the mud, wherein they 
ſink very deep, and eafily take up all the roots 
of the plants. This labour finiſhed, they pluck 
the rice (:) of a foot high, and tranſplant it 
into the rice-field. Covered with water every 
day, it grows with an aftonrſhing rapidity. At 
the end of July the lands lying on the banks of 
the Nile, and on the borders of the canals are 
planted with it. It is cut in November, and 
the ſheaves ſpread on the ground. A man ſeat- 
ed on a low cart, drawn by two oxen, and 
which has ſharp wheels, drives over the ſtraw, 
and cuts it into pieces. It is then winnowed, 
ſeparated from the grain, and carried into 


() This word comes from the Arabic robs. | | 
| barns 
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barns han 1 uſe of a mill to take off 
the huſk. Thus prepared, it is mixed with 
falt, and ſhut up in couffes (), made of the 8 
of the date: trees. 

The rice in the neighbourhood of Roſetta i is 
called Sultani. It is a miſtake to imagine that 
ſome of it is brought to Marſeilles. Deſtined 
for the ſupply of Conſtantinople, its exporta- 
tion into foreign countries is moſt rigorouſly 
prohibited. It is at Damietta that the people 
of Provence go to ſeek their cargoes. | 
As ſoon as the rice is cut, the planters tear up 
the ſtubble, give a flight tillage to the earth, 
and ſow barley, which very ſoon ripens. They 
who prefer hay, overflow the field immediate- 
ly after the rice crop, and ſow it with lucerne(s) 
It ſprings up with ſuch rapidity, that at the 
end of twenty days, it is a foot and a half 
high, and growsſothick, that its ſurface appears 
one folid maſs of verdure. They mow it three 
times before the ſeaſon proper for tranſplant- 

ing the rice, ſo that the ſame field in the courſe 
of twelve months, furniſhes two harveſts, one of 
rice, the other of barley, or four crops, one of 
rice, and three of hay. This abundance is no 
where but in the Delta, where the grounds, 
lower than in the Thebais, admit of being Wa- 


(z ) The word couffe is Arabic, It ſignifies the oval baſkets 
made of the date-leaves, wherein the rice is kept. | 


(x) The Arabs call it Barſim; there is no other kind of hay in 


Egypt. 20 N 
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| tered the whole year, by the means of canals 5 
and wheels, which raiſe the water. | 
The town of Roſetta has linen manufacto- 
_ ries. The flax of the country, which is long, 
ſoft, and ſilky, would make very beautiful li- 
nen, if they knew how to employ it; but the 
ſpinſters are very inexpert, the thread they 
make at the ſpindle is clumſy, hard, and un- 
even. The linens they bleach ſerve for the 
table, the reſt, dyed blue, are employed for 
the clothing of the people. | 
In my excurſions in the environs of Roſetta; 
I went to ſee the caſtle built by the Mame- 
lukes, to defend the entrance of the river; it 
is a ſquare building, flanked with four towers, 
| lined with cannon. It is ſituated a league to the 
northward of the town, on the weſtern bank of 
the river. A platform furniſhed with artille- 
ry, is oppoſite to it. Theſe two forts, altho very 
inconſiderable, would be ſufficient to ſtop vel- 
ſels from entering, did the Turks know how 
to make uſe of cannon; but they have here no 
occaſion for it. Nature has taken care to de- 
fend the mouth of the Nile, by raiſing a dan- - 
gerous bar, the terror of navigators. It would 
be impoſſible even for gun-boats to paſs it, if 
the boatman of the Bogaz were not to point out 


the courſe. 
To the ſouthward of the STEPS on the bank 


of the Nile is a ſmall eminence, from the mid- 
dle of which riſes an ancient tower half buried 


by time. A large ſemicircular baſon, at the - 
 Vor.. . E foot ; 
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foot of it, announces a port which has been 
choked up by the ſand. A PFurkiſh merchant + 
having made them dig a few years ago at the 
bottom of this hillock, found twenty beautiful 
marble pillars. This diſcovery was his ruin. 
The Beys imagined that he had carried off a 
treaſure from it, and ſtripped him of his for- 
tune (y). The learned, who have viſited Egypt, 
have not endeavoured: to diſcover what town 
formerly ſtood here. Mr. Danville ſuſpects that 
the ancient Bolbitina muſt have been at a very 
ſmall diſtance from the ſpot on which, Roſetta 
now ſtands, He is not deceived ; for the ruins 
I deſcribe are at the extremity. of the town, and 
can only belong to the Bolbitina, which Ste- 
phen of Byzantium ſpeaks of, and which gives. 
its name to one of the branches of the Nile. 
This place is very pictureſque ;- the tower 
falling into ruins, is ſurrounded by torabs. To 
the weſtward is a deſart plain, whoſe burning 
extent the eye cannot look over without hor- 
ror. The infinite number of rays reflected 
from the ſands, injures the ſight, and the pic- 
ture of ſterility inſpires the mind with, gloom. 
But on turning to the: eaſt, What a firiking 
contraſt! what a delightful landſcape ! It is a 
majeſtic river covered with boats; it is the | 


( ») Meſſieurs Nieburh, Shaw, Pocock, Father Sicard, 3 1 
no notice of it. Mr. Maillet, who was a minute obferyer, has 
remarked that there had been. an ancient town at this place, and 


thought it was Canopus, But the ſituation of Canopus is ſo per 
fectly deſeribed by Strabo, Pliny, Diodorus Siculus, &c. that it is 


8 nat to diſcover that Aboutar occupies its e 


Delta, where the graces of the ſpring, the 
beauty of the ſummer, the rich luxuriance of 
the autumn are moſt profuſely united. As far 
as the eye can carry you, you have verdure, 


fruits, and harveſts. Is not this the image of 


that Eden, where the Creator rere the firſt 


5 | inhabitants of the worldꝰ 


Vou are acquainted, Sir, with the Pfytli of 
antiquity, thofe celebrated eaters of ferpents, 


who amuſed themfelves with the bite of vipers, 


and the credulity of the people. Cyrene, a 

town ſituated to the weſt of Alexandria, for- 
merly a dependeney of Egypt, reckoned a great 
many of theſe people amongſt its inhabitants. 
You know that the unworthy Octavius, who 
wiſhed to gratify his vanity by chaining Cleo- 


patra to his triumphal car, vexed at ſeeing 


that haughty female eſcape from him by death, 
made one of the Pfylli fuck the wound made by 
the afp which bit her. The attempt was fruit- 


leſs; the poiſon had already corrupted the mafs 
of blood She was not reſtored to life. Will 


you believe it, Sir, theſe very eaters of fer- 


pents till exiſt in our days. A fact to which I'- 
was a witnefs will convinee you of it. 


Laſt week was celebrated the feaſts of Sid: 
Thrakim (z), which drew a vaſt concourſe of peo- 


ple to Roſetta. A Turk permitted me to come 
to his houſe to ſee the proceſſion. Seated at 


(z) The Lord Abraham, The Arabs deſcended from Abraham 
by Iſhmael, hold him in * ä and celebrate a feaſt an- 
nually in honour of him. | 
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the window, I obſerved attentively this ner 
ſpectacle. The different bodies of artizans 
gravely marched along under their reſpective 
banners. The ſtandard of Mahomet, which 
was carried in triumph, attracted a vaſt crowd. 
Every body was deſirous of touching, of kiſſing 
It, of putting it to his eyes. Such as were fortu- 
nate enough to partake of that favour, return- 
ed contented. The tumult was inceſſantly re- 
newed. At length came the Cheiks (the prieſts 
of the country) wearing long caps of leather, 
in the form of a mitre. They marched with 


ſolemn ſteps, chaunting the Coran. A few pa- 


ces behind them, I perceived a band of mad- 
men, with their arms bare, and a wild look, 
holding in their hands enormous ſerpents, 
which were twiſted round their bodies, and 
were endeavouring to make their eſcape (a). 


Theſe Pſylli, griping them forcibly by the 


neck, avoided their bite, and notwithſtanding 
their hiſſing, tore them with their teeth, and 
ate them up alive, the blood ſtreaming down 
from their polluted mouths. Others of the 
Pſylli were ſtriving to tear from them their 
prey; it was a ſtruggle who ſhould devour a 
lerpent. 

The populace followed them with amaze- 
-ment, and believed it to be a miracle. They 


(a) The Pſylli,- who inhabited Cyrene and its neighbourhood, 
had a ſecret antidote againſt the bite of Serpents. Strabo, lib. 17. 
It was perhaps: by eating their fleſh as: TOP deſtroyed the elect 
of their bite, 


paſ; 8 


paſs for perſons inſpired, and poſſeſſed by a 
ſpirit who deſtroys the effect of the bite of the 
ſerpent. . This deſcription, which I give you 

after nature, at firſt frightened me, and then 
made me reflect on man, that ſtrange being, 
for whom poiſon becomes food; that credulous 
being, whoſe eyes are not opened by the ſpec- 
tacle renewed every year; and who in the 
blindneſs of his ignorance, is ready to worſhip 
as a God, his fellow creature who has the art 
to impoſe on his underſtanding. Vou ſee, Sir, 
thoſe ancient uſages are not loſt in a country 
where cuſtom, that imperious tyrant of th? 


world, has. peculiarly eſtabliſhed her thron& 
and her 8 | 


oh have the honour to be, be. 
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Journey 2 Roſetta to FI 3 on 1 
manner of navigating the Nile ; the canals which 
are detached from it; tlie towns, willages, and ham- 
lets an their banks; the cultivation of the lands, 
» thei praductions, and the cuſtoms of the. inhabitants. 


To Mr. * M. 


Roſetta, the iſt October, 177%. 


Hz E R E we are, Sir, on board a mack. It is a 
large boat with two maſts, which has a hand- 
ſome chamber, and a cabinet hung with mat- 
ting curiouſly worked. A tent raiſed on the 
deck, forms a ſhelter from the heat of the ſun, 
It is from this Belvidere, that I ſhall deſcribe 
to you the objects that ſtrike me. It is now 
one o'clock ; we weigh anchor ; the fail is fill- 
ed; the north wind, which blows almoſt con- 
ſtantly at this ſeaſon, carries us up the river 
very eaſily againſt the current. We advance 
rapidly, and the waves foam under the bow'of 
our little veſſel. Already the lofty minarets 
of Roſetta diſappear in the clouds. Charming 
- proſpects claim our attention every inſtant, 
The banks of the Nile are lined with reeds. 
The plain is covered with harveſts. The rice 
is nearly at maturity, and the wind agitating 
the ſurface, makes it reſemble the waves of the 
ſea. | The peaſant, occupied in directing the 


watering neceſſary for his ents N or * 
_- ms 
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his dykes at pleaſure. The ox turns the noiſy 
wheel which raiſes up the water. Along the 
plain, different-hamlets, compoſed of earthen 
Huts, preſent themſelves to view; ſome houſes 
built with bricks dried in the ſun, and u ſmall. 
moſque, whoſe minaret is loſt amongſt the tops 
of the trees. Surrounded by vfange and palm- 
trees, and ſycamores, they ſeem to ſpring out 
of the verdure. We have paſſed ſeveral vil- 
lages, and an iſland whoſe ſummit is crowned 
with water-melons, of which we have laid in 
our ſtock. It is impoſſſble to be ſurfeited with 
them. Nouriſfhed in a fruitful ſoil, fipened by 
a burning ſun, the pulp diſſolves in the mouth, 
and furniſhes a ſugary water, Which is delicious 1 
in this hot country. But what fenders them = 
infinitely more valuable, is, that they are very ⁵ 
 Wholeſome, and may be eaten to exceſs with- 
 otit any inconvenience. This iſland is between 
the villages of Berimbal, and Mehallet el Emir. 

Before we arrived at Deiront, a handſome 
town on the weſtern bank of the Nile, we faw 
the mouth of a canal, that probably diſcharges 
itſelf into the lake of Behire, by which there 
was 2 communication with Canopus. The fun 
is now on the decline. He gilds with his de- 
parting rays the top of the minarets of Faoiie, | 


which we perceive in the ſhade. We ſhall paſs 
the night before that town. 


Prom 
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| Faoiis, Sir, is greatly fallen. from its former 
conſequence. When Belon (5) travelled in 
Egypt, this was the largeſt town in the coun- 
try after Cairo. The Venetians had a conſul 
there. The merchandize was tranſported up 
the canal which conveys the water to Alexan- 
dria. Since it is no longer navigable, Roſetta 
has become a flouriſhing place, and Faoi, 
with its commerce, has loſt the ſource of its 
Tiches. I have run through it with the Janiſ- 
ſary who accompanies me. Large buildings 
falling into ruins ; ſquares filled with rubbiſh; 
brick houſes badly taken care of; ſome moſques 
without ornaments; an impoveriſhed people, 
and few in number; ſuch are the ſad remains 
of the celebrated city of the Mileſians (c). In the 
neighbourhood of Canopus, ſhe has preſerved 
a tint of her corrupted manners. The inhabi- 
tants permit the women of pleaſure publicly ta 
occupy a kan, and ſhut their eyes to the diſor- 
ders they commit. They attack the paſſengers, 
and perform in their preſence, the ſongs and 
. dances cuſtomary in that country. Nothing 
can be more libertine than their ſongs ; no- 


(5) Belon, as I have already ſaid, travelled in Egypt in the fif- 
teenth century, about fifteen years after the Ottoman conqueſt, 
This valuable naturaliſt viſſted a great part of the eaſtern world, 
and brought to France ſeveral new plants, It is to him we are in- 
debted for the eyer-green oak, which preſerves a faint image of 
the ſpring during the winter. 

(c) I have ſaid in my firſt letter, that the Mileſians built the town 
which now bears the name of Faoiic, | 
| thing 
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thing more laſciviows than their looks and geſ- 


tures. In the environs of this town was Nau- 
crates, r alſo 6 the Milefians. 3p 


Mord werden bound, the 34 Oftober, 
The — wind, always favourable to 
our wiſhes, has haſtened the dawn; the ſailors 
have ſpread the ſail. We overcome with eaſe _ 
the rapidity of the current. We have paſſed 
ſeveral low iſlands almoſt under water, and 
Tome hamlets, that we perceive through clumps 
of verdure. We are five miles from Faoiie, op- 
poſite the mouth of the canal formed by Alex- 
ander, and which the negligence of the Turks 
has ſuffered to be partly choked up. Following 
its courſe, at four leagues within the country 
is the ſmall town of Damanhour, inhabited by 
Copti and Mahometans. It is the Hermopolis | 
parva of Ptolemy. Strabo places it on the river, 
but by that muſt be underſtood the canal of Alex- 
andria. Abulfeda has marked its ſituation 
well (4). The neighbouring country produces 
a great deal of flax, corn, barley, and cot ton. 
which is an annual plant. 


(4) Damanhour is a a town of Egypt, ſituated to the ſouth-eaſt of 
Alexandria, near to the canal that conveys the water there. It is 
the capital of the Bekjre, It is called Damanhour from the deſart. 
Oua men balad maſr Damanhour. Oua hie fi-l-chark, oua-l-genoub. - 


Oua hie caadat elbehire. _ leha K. als E leſeanderit, Ou a 


3 Damanſiour el ouachech. 
Abele e Deſcription of Egypt. 
It i is ſo called to diſtinguiſh it from two towns of the ſame name, 
and becauſe it is * far from the deſart, where are the lakes of 
Natroun, | | 
As 
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As we advance, we perceive a multitude 
of boats going up the river under ſail; others 
that go down, and drive with the ſtream. The 
mariners amufe themſelves with their rough 
and noiſy muſic. They mix their hoarſe voices 
with'the ſound of the tambour. de baſque, and 
of the wild flute made of reeds. Theſe con- 

certs do not charm the ear; but the joy they 
- Inſpire, reaches the ſoul of thoſe who hear 
them. Droves of oxen low in the meadows. 
The peaſants, diſperſed over the plain, are 
watering their crops. The girls deſcend from 
their villages to waſh their linen, and draw 
water. They are all at their toilet, Their 
pitchers, and their clothes are on the bank. They 
rub their bodies with the mud of the Nile, 
plunge into the river, and ſport amongſt the 
waves. Several of them are now ſwimming 
around our boat, crying out ia fidi at maidi, 
Seignior, give us a medin (e). They ſwim with 
a great deal of grace. Their hair flows in 
treſſes on their ſhoulders. Their ſkin is very 
brown and ſwarthy, but they are in general 
well made. The facility with which they bear 
up againſt the rapidity of the current, proves 
what ſtrength and ſuppleneſs the moſt delicate 
perſons may acquire by exerciſe (7). So after 
waſhing her garments, was the beautiful Nau- 
_ ficaa, bathing herſelf with her companions, 


(e) The medin is a ſmall piece of copper coin filyered over, 


which i is worth fix liards of France, or three farthings Engliſh, 
OW) Odyſſey, book the 6th, ; 1 


W hen 
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when Ulyſles appeared quite naked before 
them (g). The wind freſhens ; our bark cuts 
the water with rapidity. The courſe of the 
Nile is very crooked, and every elbow preſents 
us with a freſh landſcape. Here appears a vil- 
lage which loſes itſelf in the horizon; there 
ſtands a large burgh with its moſque near to a 
wood of orange-trees. On every ſide we diſ- 
cover 'pigeon-houſes of a pyramidal form, 
where innumerable flights of (pigeons are col- 
lected. Fed in theſe fertile plains, their fleſh 
is fat and of a delicious flavour; they only 
coſt three medins, (or two-pence farthing Eng- 
liſh) the couple. The Egyptians manure with 
their dung the grounds wherein they plant 
their water-melons. Night approaches. The 
Nile is filled with pirates, who attack the 
boats under cover of the darkneſs, cut off the 
heads of the paſſengers who are off their 


(8) Ulyſſes was ſhipwrecked on the coaſt of the Pheacians. 
| Overcome with fatigue, he had fallen aſleep amongſt the buſhes, 
on a bed of leaves. Nauſicaa had come with her companions to 
waſh their garments on the bank of the river. After bathing, 
they amuſed themſelves with throwing ſtones. One of them fall- 
ing near Ulyſſes, awakened him. He went towards the place from. 
whence he heard the cries. At the fight of a man who had nothing 
to cover his nakedneſs but the bough of a tree, all the flaves ran 
away. 'The daughter of Alcinous alone remained. She liſtened 
with dignity to the tale of the unhappy ftranger, comforted him, 
called her followers, and commanded them to waſh him, and 
clothe him with a tunic and a cloak. The poet has painted with 
wonderful art in Nauſicaa, the nobleneſs of a perſon of high | 
rank, who does not fly at the fight of a man without clothing, 
from a certain confidence in her own virtue, and from the reflec- 
tion, that he is poſſibly an unfortunate perſon, whom ſhe may 
have it in her power to relieye, W e 
FS guard, 


"4 


guard, and rob them of their effect. We have 
eaſt anchor near a little hamlet. The captain 
has collected his crew, and is very gravely re- 
counting to them many wonderful tales. His 
audience ſitting round, is liſtening to him with. 
the greateſt attention. CSIR eee OUR 


Frora on board, the 4th October, 
We have paſſed the night between a little 
iſland and the mouth of the canal of Menouf. 
This canal comes out of the branch of Dami- 
etta, and runs into that of Roſetta, interſect- 
ing the Delta in an oblique direction. It is 
fifteen leagues long, very wide, and is navi- 
gable for boats three months of the year. At 
four leagues from its mouth is the pleaſant 
town of Menouf (4), the capital of the pro- 
vince of that name, and the reſidence of a 
Bey. It is ſituated in the midſt of rich fields 
fown with corn, beans, hammer (i), and dourra (H, 
and ſhaded by groves of tamarind and date- 
trees, inhabited by vaſt numbers of turtle- 


) The Delta is divided into two provinces, in which two Beys 
reſide. Menouf is the capital of the upper, and Mehall# el Ke- 
hire of the lower province, The former is called Menoufie, the 
latter Garbie, | | ol | 

(5) The bamier is a plant which produces a pyramidal huſk, 
with ſeveral compartments, of the colour of a lemon, and filled 
with muſky ſeeds, This huſk dreſſed with meat is a wholſome 
food, and has a very agreeable flavour, 'The Egyptians make 
great uſe of it in their ragouts, * | | 5 

(#) The dourra, or millet of India, is a lofty plant, with the 
leaf of a reed, It bears a membrane, which contains a number 
of ſeeds, of which the peaſants make their bread. Tournefort 
calls it milium arundinaceum plano alboque ſemine. Linnæus, hol- 
cus dora glumis villgſis ſeminibus compreſſis ariſtatis, | 

| | doves, 
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doves, which, never hearing the terrifying 
noiſe of powder, are as tame as en | 
Ppigeon s. 
From du rlie the 900 0 wind had filled our 
ſails. We paſs between iſlands on which the 
graſs is very high, and where they are driving 
the buffaloes to paſture. A ſhepherd ſeated on 
the neck of the foremoſt of the drove, de- 
ſcends into the river, ſmacks his whip, and 
leads the way. The whole drove follow in a 
row, lowing as they ſwim along to their paſ- 
ture, and diſcharging out the water from their 
ide noſtrils. Theſe animals live in the Nile 
during the heats.; they plunge up to the ſhoul- 
ders, and feed on tender * that n 
along the banks. | 
Behind a wood of e and ſycamores; 
which terminates our proſpect to the ſouth- 
ward, ariſe the lofty minarets of Terrine. This 
ſmall town, ſituated on the weſtern bank of 
the Nile, is only eight leagues from the mona- 
ſtery of St. Macaire. The natroun, which the 
Egyptians make great uſe of, is brought thi- 
ther from two lakes. A few miles higher, is 
the little harbour of Quarden (I), under the 


( The following is the paſſage of Father Sicard : * I had "1 
© telligence that there was in that village a pigeon-houſe filled 
< with papers, full of magic characters, which had been purchaſed 
„of ſome religious Copti and ſchiſmarics. Without —_— | 
„with any reſiſtance, I made ſuch uſe of them as was my d 
and 1 fixed up in their place a crucifix of Jeruſalem, which "ihe | 
** Copti revere with a great deal of deyotion.” Lettres Edifiantes, 
05 It appears that he burnt, on the ſpot, Gals manuſcripts, 

with hicroglyphic characters. e 
ſhade 
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hade of the palm-trees, where F ather Sicard 
| burnt heaps of ancient manuſcripts which were 
ſhut up in a pigeon-houſe, under pretence that 
they were books of magic Thus does blind 
fanatieiſm deſtroy, in a moment, the treaſures 
of whole ages! The ſun has run half his 
courſe; we have left Ouardan on our right; 
if the wind holds we ſhall be this evening at 
Before all the villages we paſs, the children 
of both ſexes are exercifing themſelves in 
fwimming. They cover their bodies with mud, 
plunge into the water, return to the bank, and 
again throw themſelves into it. Swimming 18 
a a pleaſure which neceffity has made a law for 
them. All Egypt in fact is interfected by wide 
and deep canals, which are full of water in the. 
time of the inundation. It is often neceſſary 
to croſs ſeveral of theſe, to go from one village 
to another. On theſe occaſions men and wo- 
men throw off their ſhirts and drawers, and, 
making a diadem of them round their heads, 
fwim over the river. But what would ſurpriſe 
an European, is to fee the Egyptian women, 
who, under theſe circumftances, preſerve only 
a ſmall piece of linen to cover themſelves, put 
it on their faces. A Turk would find no diffi- 
culty in explaining this phænomenon. . 
We are arrived at the point of the Delta. It 
is here that the Nile divides itſelf into two 
branches, and is two miles wide at this Place, 


called muy the Arabs batn el bakars, the belly of 
the 
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the cow. We now have the firſt ſight of the 
tops of the two large pyramids, which are at 
eight leagues diſtance from us. The ſetting 
ſun tips them with his departing rays. They 
reſemble ſummits of two mountains that laſe 
themſelves in the clouds. All hail to the two 
moſt ancient monuments of the induſtry of 
man! the very ſight of them inſpires a religi- 
ous awe. How many generations have diſap- 
peared from the face of the globe, ſince theſe 


enormous maſſes have reſted on the foot of the 


mountain they are built on! Night has cover- 
ed them with his ſhade. Our ſailors, now near, 
the end of their v age, make the air reſound. 
with their ſhouts of joy. The lanthorn is juſt. 
lighted, which is to prevent us from being run 
againſt, and perhaps ſunk, by the prodigious. 
number of boats which mount and deſcend the 
river, They have all got fires in them, and. 
ue are failing in the midſt of an illumination, 
the appearances of which vary every inſtant. 
It is eleven o'clock. at night. We are caſting 
anchor before Boulac, the port of Grand Cairo. 


LETTER 
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| Deſeriptim of Grand Cairo the wait of 1 | 
Reſearches. concerning its origin, according to the 
authority of the moſt eminent Arabian writers. 


To. Mr. L. M. 


For theſe nine months 1 Sir, I have 
been an inhabitant of Grand Cairo, that im- 
menſe city, where the Europeans crawl in the 
duſt, and where the name of Frank ( is a re- 
| proach. The fanaticiſm of the Mahometan 
religion reigns here triumphant. It is here 
that the Muſſulman, eat up with ignorance, 
thinks himſelf the moſt ſublime being in the 
univerſe, and attributes to himſelf with a ſe- 
cret complacency the words contained in the 
note (2). This oracle, which is believed by e- 
very one of them, nouriſhes their pride. They 
_ conſequently trample under feet all thoſe who 
have not their faith. To avoid inſults from 
the populace, and to fulfil the intention of my 
voyage, I have aſſumed the Turkiſh dreſs and 


n) The moſt 8 term che Egyptians can beſtow on any 
perſon i is to call him Frank; w hich is the general denomination of 

all the Europeans amongft chem. 

( You are the not excellent people in the univerſe. You . 
equity, - you forbid crimes, you believe in God, Sc. The Coran, 
(tran/lated by the author) vol. 1ſt, page 66; and this other verſe: 

Certainly the Chriſtians, the infidel Fes, and the idolaters, are 
the moſt perverſe of men, but the believers who pract᷑iſe virtue, are 
the inf? perfeet work of heaven. Coran, vol, 2. Page 246. 


manner. 
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manner. My kin, burnt by the ſun; i 1s become 


Egyptian. A ſhawl: covers my head and con- 


ceals my hair. My cheeks are ſhaded by long 
whiſkers. Thanks to this metamorphoſis, and. 
to the cuſtom I have of ſpeaking Arabic. I 
walk about the town, I run over its environs, 
and I live with this ſtrange people. Curioſity 
very often leads me farther than is juſtified by 
prudence; but the voice of reaſon is weak, 
when a commanding: paſſion has the ſway. It 
is to this deſire of ſeeing every thing, that you 
will be indebted for the details I ſhall give you, 
which will have at leaſt the merit of trurn to 
recommend them. 
Grand Cairo is a modern town. The orien- 
tal hiſtorians eſtabliſn this fact ſo clearly, as to 


leave no room for doubt. I will give you their 


own words; for when one wiſhes to treat a 
particular point of their hiſtory, themſelves 
can only furniſh ſuch Fee as may be 
relied on. 

(o) In the year 358 of the Hegira, Jauhar, 
“general of Moaz, ſprung from the princes of 
80 - the Kirouan, came into Egypt at the head of 
4 a formidable army, and took it from the 

« Abaſſides (p). Thenceforward the prayer 


VVV!!! ĩͤ , 


(o) Elmacin, page 222. 


) The caliphs of Bagdad Wi on their thrones, were gra- \ 


dually ſtripped of their vaſt dominions, by the governors, and no—-— 
thing remained to them of that power which had threatened the 
whole world, but a pompous title, and the barren prerogative of 
being the firſt named in the prayers of all the moſques. The con- 


queſt of 2 * even of this honour, which was not 


reſtored 
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vas in the name of the Fatimites (2). The 
„ conqueror being in in want of a place to eſta- 
« hliſh his ſoldiers; laid the foundation of Elka- 


4 }erg (7) built a palace there to lodge the em- 
« peror, and made the great men and the ſoldi- 
< ers inhabit the new town. Four years after 
% Moaz quitted his dominions in Barbary, and 
came to enjoy his conqueſt. That year the 
< building. of Grand Cairo was finiſhed, and 
< the empite of the Fatimites eſtabliſhed. _. 
Monz, in an injunction he gives his ſon, 


„ makes uſe of theſe words; The inſtant of 


<«< the foundation of their town was marked 
«< by the aſcenſion of Mars (s), of that Mars 
«< who ſubdues the univerſe. It is on account 
<« of this horoſcope that I have given it the 


= name of Elkahera (t)” (the Victorious). 


The foundation of Grand Cairo having been 
the ſubject of error and diſpute amongſt the 
learned, and amongſt enn vis ), permit me, 

Sir, 
reſtored to them till 267 years atom when Salla Edain, of the fami- 


ly of the Aibubites, became maſter of Egypt. 
(9) The Fatimite caliphs derived their origin from Ali who 


eſpouſed Fatima, the daughter of Mahomet. In the year 296 of 


the Hegira, they founded a kingdom on the coaſt of Africa, and 


reigned there till the year 55%. 


Ar) The town called by the Europeans Grand Cairo. 

(s) The ditches were dug which were to ſurround the town, the 
materials were prepared to fill them, the aftronomers obſerved with 
their inſtruments, the paſſage of Mars over the meridian; a fignal 
announced that moment, and the foundation of Elkahera wy lad 
amidft ſhouts of; Joy. 


() The word erer is 105 1 name ie of the planet Mars, and figni- 
fies at the ſame time victorious. 
(4) Proſper Alpinus ſays, chat Grand Caro i is the Memphis of 


"Wit ancients, Nate 4 Egypte, page 17. Father Sicard . 
that 


4 
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Sir, to add to the teſtimony of Elmacin, the 
deſcription of Abulfeda (x). This writer, ce- 
tebrated both as a geographer and hiſtorian, 
gives many intereſting particulars, Which! are | 
no-where elfe to be met with. _ 
Lon the ſide of Foſtat 605 to Wees the 
„north, is the town of Elkahera, which was 
* founded by the Fatimite caliphs. Theſe 
„ princes who had founded an empire on the 
4 coaſt of Barbary, made themſelves maſters of 
“ Egypt. The firſt conqueror, and who reign- 
* ed there, was Moaz, ſon of Elmanſor.. .. He 
Haid the foundation of Cairo in the year $59 
* of the Hegira .., The ſpot he built it on, 
was a garden belonging to the ſon of Toulon 
2 — and which was near 2 oO quarter of 
Ed 515 208 Cataiah, 


that auen Cairo was built by Ehr el as, FE 8 3 Lr 1 5 
tres edifiantes, page 466. The paſſages I quote are ſufficient to re- 
fute thoſe European writers, whofe opinion, deſtitute of bees, ; 
contradids alt the monuments of oriental hiftory, 

(x) Oua ala janeb el Foſtat men chamaliha, medinet ths. 
< hera, ahedſha elkolfa elfatemioun. Ellazin Zaharou Belgarb, 
< tom melekou el. maſr ; oua kan aoual men melek menhom be- 
„ maſr Moazebn Vimar. . + » . . » Oua akhtat elkahera fi ſens 
** teffaa oua khamſin, oua talat maiat ; oua canet elkahera biſtan- 
lebe tailoun, ala elcarb men medinet icici elmaroufs belca- 
<« taiah; oua famiet elkahera Veltefaoual ai ickhor- men khalef 
= awarka ; ; oua elkahera leift ala chatt el Nil, belfi charkio; oua el 
Foſtat ala hafat el Nil; oua hie mahatt, ou acllaa lelmarakeb, 
s oua beſabab Zalek far el Foftat aQtar rezca, oua arkas aſaara men 
vel kahera.“ Adulfeda, Deſcription of Egypt. ' 

O) Foſtat is the town we improperly call old Cairo. 

(z) Toulon, a celebrated governor of Egypt, revolted againſt | 
Abou Elabbas, fon of Elmetouakkel, the 15th Abafſid Caliph, in 
the year 264 of the Hegira, and made himſelf maſter of the coun- 
try, His children only reigned there till the year 292. — 
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©. Catajah (@) where he fixed his reſidence. The 


* new town was called Elkahera (the victorious), 


as as a preſage of future triumphs over its ene- 
mies. It is not, like Foſtat, ſituated on the 


" Nile, but a little fo the eaſt af the river. The 
* Gruation of the latter is more favourable 


therefore for commerce. Boats come there 
< from all parts of Egypt, and every article of 5 
+ < living i is very cheap.” 


The ſituation of Grand Cairo, as Abulfeda 
informs us, and as experience has convinced 
me every day, is not ſo advantageous as that 
of Foſtat. Its diſtance from the Nile is not its 
only diſadvantage. The barren chain of the 
Mokattam ſurrounds it to the eaſtward. This 
mountain, 'totally without verdure, preſents 
nothing to the eye but a dry ſand, and ſtones 
calcined by the ſun (5). When the northerly 
wind does not blow, it reflects a ſuffocating 


by Maohmmed, general of Mocte Bella the 19th Abaſſid Caliph, 
they were conveyed to Bagdad, Elmacin. 

(a) Toulon built to the north of Foſtat, a ſuburb, ſo conſiderable | 
as to obtain the name of the royal town of Cataian. This ſuburb, 
which at preſent forms part of Grand Cairo, ſtill contains the mag- 
nificent moſque built there by that prince, and the palace he inha- 
bited, known at this day by the name of Calaa el kabech. 

(5) © Oua fi ſenè arba oua ſettin oua khamſẽ maiat elfrangi me- 
« lekou belbes, oua nahabouha, oua catalou ahelha, oua eſrou- 
% hom; tom 3 men belbes oua nazelou ala elkahera oua ha- 
« ſerouha. Feharac Schaouar medinet maſr raufan men en eim- 
„ lekha elfrangi; fe baquait elnar tehrokha arbaat oua khamſin 
« joum z/ oua ſanch ſchaouar elfrangi, ala elf elf dinar, iehmelha 
„ eleihom, ſe hamal eleihom maiat elf dinar, fe falhom en ierhe- 
„lou an elkabera Wieda ate elmal oua/ * fe rahalou. 


heat | 


. . 


heat upon the town. One bat a fiery air, 


and coolneſs is no where to be found before 


the night. For a long time therefore, there was 


nothing but gardens, coiintry-houſes,” and bar- 


racksfor the troops. It'owed its ſudden enereaſe 


to an event I ſhall relate with pleaſure; becauſe 


it is connected with our hiſtory. © The French, 


under king Luſignan, had extended their con- 
% queſts in Syria, and carried their victorious 


arms even into Egypt. In the year 564 of 


the Hegira, they took Belbeis by ſtorm, put 


, 


4 4 part of the inhabitants to the ſword, and 


led the reſt into captivity; Encouraged by 
theſe ſucceſſes, they marched towards Grand 
tar, king of Egypt, 5 


Cairo, and took it. Scan 
25 fearing leſt Foſtat mould fall into their 


* hands, ſet fire to it; the flames ſpread ra- 


< pidly, and the town burnt for four and fifty 


days. This weak prince, unable to expel by 


<* force his enterprizing enemies, had recourſe 
< to ſtratagem; he gave them a hundred thou- 
* ſand- dinars-(crowns of gold), and promiſed 
them a million, if they wouldleave the coun» 
„try. They quitted it, and loſt both their 
< conqueſt, and the promiſed um 54,5" | 
Grand Cairo profited by the diſaſter of For. 
tat. The. wretched inhabitants abandoned 
their heaps of aſhes, to take refuge in the new 


town, which aſſumed the proud ſurname of 


Majr, attached to the capital of Egypt. Salah 
7 Eddin 


» -. 1 E Tr E R 8 


Eddin (r) ſoon came to Irn there the au- 
naſty of the Aioubites. 
In the year 372 4d); 70 . rn he built 
< the walls that ſurround Grand Cairo, and 
ke, the cafile Gtuated-on Mount Mokattam. It 
is about 29300 cubits, (three leagues) im-oir- | 
„ cumference: | Tay en at 1 o Waal His 

os death (ch. ” 8 . 

The walls Rill ani Prone phe? bg j "bv, they 
are concealed; in many places by rubbifh and 
by op There are ſeveral gates, of a ſun- 
ple and mayeſtic ſtyle of architecture. Theſe 
efifices, and fome moſques merit theiadmira- 
tion of travellers. Saleh, Edin, the, patron of 
literature, built an univerſity in the quarter of 
Luraffe, and the hand ſome moſque Which covers 
the tomb of Schaffoy, the founder of one of. * 


9 The kinnbus Salak Edin, Who ti or twenty years a- 
Faint the Franks, and who Almoſt entirely expelled them the 
eaſtern countri was named governbr of Egypt by Nur Edda in 
5 year 564 0 the Hegira. Three years after, he became king of 

He extendell his conqueſts rapidly into Syria and Meſopota- 
n This prince, born at Tecris, a ſtrong place between Bagdad 
and Moſul, in the N 533 of the Hegira, died at en tho 
Vear 582. 


7) tad a. (chaitn ous khamſe malat) amar Saldh Ed- 

** din beinan eſſour eddiar ala maſr elkahera, oua elkalaat ala eg- 

„gebal elmokattam, Oua dour telk teſſaat oua acherin elf draa, 
s oua talatmaſat draa, oua lam 2201 elaml Il a en mat,” Life of 

Selah Edin. 

(6)/This pailage formally Sa opinion of Father Sicard, 
ho ſays that this caſtle was built by queen Semiramis, and the 
| opinion of Meſſieurs Shaw, Nieburh, and a great many other . 

. writers, who take it for A gs Babylon, founded in Egypt 
by the Perſians, 
four 
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four ſets of the Sunnites (F). It is ſtill exiſt- 
ing; but the buildings of the univerſity” are 
falling into ruins. The academy Dian) Ela- 
har (the moſque of flowers) replaced it. The 
arts and ſciences flouriſhed there until the mo- 
ment that the Turks got poſſeſſion of Egypt. 


That epocha was their tomb. Enemies of eve- 5 


ry branch of human knowledge, they have ex- 
tinguiſhed them ve yt the Wen extent 
of their vaſt empire. 0 fe 

Their ſtudies in our days are chf to 
theology, of which the innumerable commen- 
tators on the Coran have made an obſcure 
chaos; the grammar, neceſſary for reading 
correctly that book, which includes their reli- 
gion, and code of laws; and aſtrology, a ſci- 
ence inſeparable from an ignorant nation. : 

Grand Cairo until the 15th century, was 

one of the richeſt and moſt flouriſhing capitals 
in the world. It was the emporium of Europe 
and of Aſia. Its commerce extended from the 
Streights of Gibraltar, to the lower parts of 
India. The diſcovery of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the conqueſt of tie Ottomans, have 
robhed it of a great part of its ſplendor, and 
its opulence. But notwithſtanding many of 


the canals which conveyed thither the treaſures 
of the eaſt and of the weſt, are choked up, and 


although this town groans under the yoke of a 


(Y The Sunnite ſects, called orthodox by the Mahometans, are 
thoſe of tc of- PIR of Hanbali, and of Maleks.. 
| | Pacha 
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Pacha and four -· and· twenty beys, its admirable 


ſituation, and the fecundity of the ſoil of Egypt, 
procure it ſo. many advantages, that in the cir- 


cumference of three leagues, it ſtill contains 


an immenſę population, and great riches. 1 
hope, Sir, that theſe hiſtorical facts will ſerve 


to aſcertain the origin of Grand Cairo. Before 
I enter into further particulars, it appears pro- 


pe to make you acquainted with Foftat, which 


have often ſpoken of. That ſhall be the fub- 
Fl of my firſt letter. | 


ih have the Honour to be, Kc. 


LETTER 
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The foundation of Foftat by Ararou Ebn Elaas. De- 
fcriptian of the town, its mhabitants, antiquities, 
and the ancient canal which extended to the Red- Sea; 
* 2oith a refutation of thoſe authors who ſuppoſe this 
Plate 10 be the ancient Bakylon, founded by Semira- 
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| TI E town of Foſtat, Sir, commonly called 
Old Cairo, has been the ſubject of great diſcuſ- 
ſions amongſt the learned (g) who have written 
upon Egypt. The greateſt part of them hav- 
ing ſought for its origin in Greek and Latin 
authors, have deceived themſelves. Had they 
opened the annals of oriental hiſtory, hey 


(A) Mr. Maillet pretends that it was in the town of Foſtat that ; 


the governors of Egypt, for. the emperors of Conſtantinople, re- 
fided, when Amrou, ſon of Elaas, took it after a long ſiege. De- 
ſcription de PEgypte, tome premier, p. 194.—It is a miſtake. | 


Mr. Shaw, who relates the opinion of- the geographer of Nubia, 


 fays, © The town of Foſtat is preciſely the ſame we call Ma/r, a 


name taken from Mi/ram, fon of Cham, the ſon of Noah ;— 


Peace be to whom ;—for-it is he who was its firſt founder. Ob- | 


Servations geographiques fur la Syrie, et I Egypte, p. 24. à la nate. 
This opinion is far from tru n. HO 
Father Sicard, who quotes Flavius Joſephus, gives the following 
words: Old Cairo was the ancient Lets. Cambyſes ſettled the 
** Babylonians in that town who dwelt in Egypt after the conqueſt ' 
Jof Babylon,” Lettres Edifiantes, page 473: Old Cairo was not 

? jy cn in the time of Flavius Joſephus, as hiſtory aſſures us; but 


the fortreſs of Babylon, at near a league's diſtance from that town, 
Was in exiſtence, CEN 2 = . * 


| would 


* 


. T4 TEATRO 
would have diſcovered the truth 1 were in 
ſearch of, and their deſcriptions would have 
deen free from a multitude of errors. I ſhall 
follow the plan I have traced out for myſelf, 
and inlteal of my log. ſhall lay the facts 
before uu. 
In the twentieth year of the Hegira, 
% 4mrou, ſon of Elaas, built Maſr Foftat, on the 
_ © ſpot where he had formed his camp, previ- 
© ous to. his going to beſiege Alexandria. His 
e tent remained in that place, becauſe he 
* would not deſtroy the neſt of a pigeon, which 
„had laid her young there. The general on 
* his return from his conqueſts, laid the foun- 
dation of a town there, to which he gave 
the name of Lala, nen fignifies Tent, in 
Ki Arabic): . | 
This paſt; age points out. with preciſion: the 
foundation of Fyfat. The: governors ſent by 
the Caliphs made it their place of reſidence. 
It took the ſurname of Maſr (i), which Mem- 
phis had borne before, and which the Arabs 
always beſtow on the capital of Egypt. Its 
ſituation on the banks of the Nile, and near a 
canal that communicated with the Red-Sea, 
rendered it in a ſhort time very flouriſhing. It 
Was about two leagues in circumference, when 
8 age, five bundred years er 5 founda- 


* 
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(* Pimiacin, hiſtory of ths Arabs. | 

() The Arabs pretend that Mi/ram, the ſon of Cham, ecken! in 
Fey pt. They call that country therefore Majr, and give the ſame 
name to the town which becomes the capital. 


ee eee 


tion, 


* . i 


Hon 65. nn it up to the flames, to pre- 


vent it from falling under the domimon 


pf the French. Its power terinimated with this 
epocha. With its inhabitants, it loſt its com- 
merce and its riches. It was them that Grand 
Cairo having become the reſidence of the gran- , 
dees, and | the kings of the country, received 


the pompous epithet of Aaſr, and that Foftar 


aſſumed that of Elatik, which nnn | 


which it bears at this day (). 


The learned Abulfeda adds: ſors eicümRah 
ces 40 the deſcription of Elm, which throw 


a great light on hiſtory. © Amro, Ton of Elaus, 
c after conquering Egypt, laid the foundation 


of Foftat nder the caliphate of Omar. Near 


ww - 


the fite on which he built it, was a caftle of an 
e ancient conſtruction, called the Caftle of the 
< Lights. The moſque of Omar built at a little 


'E * diſtance from the ſpot where the general had 


itched his tent, was incloſed within the 


« walls of the town. Har Mf. was the ſeat of 


WT Srochs <6 letter, 


_ (!) Never have the oriental Hemi given Foſat the 8 . 


Cahera (Cairo). They firſt called it Fat, then Fgfat Maſr, and 
fince its decline, Ma/r Elatik. It was the Venetian merchants 
who called it OZ Cairo, — travellers have re panties this i Unproper 
denomination, 


© ua Foſtat 3 mahedta benaha amrou ebn elaas, lamm 


fatah diar maſr fi khalafet Omar. Oua can fi mauda el Foſtat 


Caſr men bena elaouail iecal lo caſr elchamah, fe can Foſtat am- 
*© rou be janeb el jamèh elmarouf bejameh Omar be maſr. Oua 
4% lam tezel maſr, oua hie Foſtat courch lelmemleke eddiar elma- 
t ſriat hetta taula ahmed. ebn Toulon. Oua bena lo oun Faſquero- 


__ **elcataiah fi chemali maſr. Oua bena and eicatalal d jamèh el- 


 marouf be djamth Tailoun,” 3 Wb Egypt, 


p. 33. 
* the 
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A the Egyptian empire until the time of EBn 


* Toulon, who built to the northward of its walls 


the ſuburb of Catalan. He retired thither with 


his army, and founded the celebrated tem- 


ple '(m) which bears his name.“ 
The encloſure of the caſtle, Abulfeda Wenke 


3 of, is ſtill exiſting ; it is an oblong ſquare, ſur- 


rounded by thick walls, the antiquity of which 


ſtrikes the eye; it is ſituated to the eaſt of 


Foſtat, on the decline of Mount Mokattam ; 


ſome 0 hriſtians inhabit the ruins, and the 


Greeks and Coptis have churches there. Seve- 


ral ancient arches ſtill exiſting, in the ſpace 


between it and the river, others half deſtroyed, 


and a building of a hexagonal form, raiſed on 


the banks of the Nile, announce the ruins of 
the aqueduct which ſupplied it with water. 


This, Sir, is the Fortreſs of Babylon, the ſubject 


of numberleſs reſearches and errors of the 
learned. Is was founded by the Perſians when 
they ravaged Egypt under Cambyſes, or as 


other writers will have it, when Semiramis 


viſited this country, at the head of a formida- 
inn cue (#. Strabo has deferitfed it ſv as not 
he 28 0 


2 I have wales of this temple in the m letter; it is 
one of the handſomeſt moſques in Grand Cairo. 

(i) In mounting the Nile above Heliopolis (the modern Mata- 
rẽe, ſituated at two leagues from Grand Cairo) is the caſtle of Ba- 
bylon, fortified by art and nature. It was built by ſome Babylo- 


. nians who withdrew thither by the permiſſion of the ſovereign. 


The Romans keep in garriſon there one of the three legions ſta- 
tioned in Egypt. From that fortreſs the mountain has a gentle 


| dope to the bank of the Nile, One hundred and fifty flaves are con- 


tinually 
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to be miſtaken. The Perſians, worſhippers | of 
the ſun, kept up a perpetual fire in it, which 
gave riſe to the name beſtowed on it by the 
Arabs of the Caſtle of the Lights (o). 

Mafr el Atik is not half a — in circundfer | 
rence; but it is till very populous, and has a 
good deal of trade. It is the harbour for theboats 
which come from Upper Egypt; and it is from 
thence they take their departure to remount 
into the Said (p). The Copti arevery numerous 
there, and haye ſeveral churches. The moſt 
conſiderable is that of St. Macaire, where 
their patriarch is inſtalled. Within the church 
of Saint Sergius is a grotto, held in great vene- 
ration by the Chriſtians. They pretend that 
the holy family, flying from. the perſecution 
of Herod, took refuge in this place. I ſaw the 
hiſtory of that flight painted on the gate of a 
niche where maſs is ſaid. The oriental dreſs 
is perfectly obſerved in this picture, and the 
head of the virgin is tolerably well painted. The 
truth of the coſtume, too much neglected by mo- 
dern painters, often deſtroys the effect of their 
moſt beautiful compoſitions. 

At the entrance of Old Cairo, is an hexago- 
| nal building, each ſide of which i is eighty feet, 


4 employed chere in raiſing th water, * means of wheels 
and an aqueduct. Strabo, lib. 197. 

(o) Mr. Nieburh has siven a figure of this oblong ſquare in his 
plan of Cairo, but he took it for a citadel, which he hs: with 
out any reaſon, to have been built by the Arabs. . | 

() The Arabs call Upper Egypt Said, which commences above 

Maſr Foſtat, and terminates near to 85 8 Sienna. 
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and one hundred high. 1 fange of Abe very . 
eaſy of aſcent, permits the oxen to mount it, 


where they turn a wheel which raiſes the water 
to the top. Five baſons receive and pour it in- 
to an aqueduct, ſupported by three hundred 


arches, which conveys it into a refer voir. From 
thence other oxen raiſe it by the means of freſſi 


wheels, up to the palace of the Pacha. This 


| building i is the work of the Arabs. They have 
formed it on the plan of that defcribed by Stra- 


bo, the ruins of which are between the citadel 
of Babylon and the Nile. All the difference is, 
that the Mahometans make uſe of oxen inſtead 
of men. 

The environs of Maſr Elatik are covered with 


ruins which mark its ancient extent, and which, 
in default of hiſtorical monuments, would fuf- 


ficiently atteſt that it is a,modern town. They 


have not in fact that character of majeſty with 


which the Egyptians impreſſed their edifices, 
and which time itſelf has been unable to efface. 
Amongſt theſe heaps of rubbiſh we diſcover 
neither ſphinx, column, nor obeliſk. Within 
the town, thick walls ſurround a large place, 
where the corn of the Thebais is depoſited, that 
is deſtined for the ſubſiſtence of the troops. 
This encloſure is called Joſeph's Granary. 
This name has impoſed on ſome travellers, who, 
without examining, have taken it for the work 
of the ſon of Jacob; but this monument has 
no appearance of antiquity, and hiſtory informs. 
us that it was built by the Mameluk ſove- 
reigns. 


OW Beyer «4 


reigns. It is at Memphis, the reſidence ot 
the Pharaohs,'that Joſeph, overſeer of the corn 


of Egypt, eſtabliſhed his magazines, : 
At the extremity of Maſr Flatik, near the wa- 


ter caſtle, begins the Khalig (q) which traverſes 


Grand Caire, and is opened every year with. 
great ſolemnity. Almoſt all the modern wri- 
ters have attributed its conſtruction to the em- 


peror Trajan (79, founded on this paſt! age of 


Ptol emy, between Heliopolis and Babylon, runs the ri- 
ver Trajan; but that Emperor cut no canal in 
Egypt; it is to his ſucceſſor who built the town 
of Antinoe, that a work of this kind mult be 


aſcribed. The canal meant by Ptolemy, begins 


at a league and a half below Old Cairo, and 
paſſes near Heliopolis; it is that which Macri- 


21 C) names With reaſon the Khalig of Adrian 


Ceſar. 

The origin of the canal whoſe opening is be- 

fore Maſr Elatik, is too well deſcribed by Elma- 
cin, to ſuffer thoſe who conſult oriental hiſtory 

to confound it with that of Adrian. Amrou 

having ee the _— of Alexandria to 


{9) T he Arabia call by the x name of khalig all the cams formed 
by the hand of man. 5 

(r) Mr. Shaw calls it the canal of Trajan. Obſervations geo- 
graphques ſur. la Orie et. ſur / Egypte, p. 29. 


Mr. Pocock ſays, Oppoſite to the reſervoir of water which is 


gon the Nile, is the canal that conveys it to Cairo, which appears 
to me the ſame that Trajan formed. ” Deſcription de FEgypte, 
Fome premier. 


Father Sicard, going beyond the reſt, ſays, „ It is the canal 


that Ptolemy calls Amnis Trajanus, Quintus, Curtius, Oxius, 


Hand the Arabs, Merakemi.” Lettres edifrantes, p. 470. 
(55 Macrizi, hiſtoire de VEgypre. 
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- Omar, and ſent ſome camels laden with corn to a 
Medina, then laid waſte by famine, the Caliph 


congratulated him on his ſucceſſes, adding theſe | 
words, (/) Cut a Khalig,, by which the pro- 


80 duce of Egypt may be tranſported into the 
4 ſea of Colzoun (z), and from thence to the port 


« of Medina. Amrou executed this grand pro- 
te ject, and dug the  Khalig, which was called 


tie River of the Prince of the Faithful (x). Boats 
going from Foſtat, conveyed the articles of 


6 Egypt into the Red Sea.” 

Such, Sir, is the. origin of this famous ownal; 
which travellers, copying. from one another, 
call the Amnis 7 rajanus. It takes its riſe near 


Poſtat, traverſes the whole length of Grand 
Cairo, fills the lakes of that city, and loſes it- 
ſelf four-leagues beyond it, in the Birque (3) of 


the pilgrims of Mecca. The different princes 
who ſucceſſively have occupied the throne of 
Egypt, ſeveral of whom were enemies of the 
Caliphs, have ſuffered it to be choked up. It 

no longer conveys its waters to the Red Sea; 
but as it is cut through a rock for the ſpace of 
twenty-four leagues, the mud and ſand with 
which it is filled might eaſily be removed. By 
opening this important communication with 
the Red Sea, Grand Ce airo would again become 


(?) in, hiſtoire des Arabes. : | 4 
(x) Colzoum, is the Arabic name for the Red Sea, whicht istaken 


from the little town of Colzoum, whoſe ruins are at ſome N 


from Suez. 


(x) Khalig el emir el maumenin. | 
) Birque is an Arabic word, w bich ſignifies 3 large piece of water. 


the 


the richeſt and moſt commencial capital in the 


world. 

I hope, Sir, that your love of truth will par- 
don me theſe diſcuſſions, as they ſerve to illuſ- 

trate ſeveral points of hiſtory, hitherto hidden 


in profound darkneſs. I ſhall ſoon have the -_ 


opportunity of preſenting you with more pleaſ- 
ing pictures. The country I inhabit is ano- 
ther world, which daily affords new ſcenes. I 
ſhall endeavour fai thfully to paint them ; you 


| ſhall hear the Turks converſe; you ſhall 


Tee them act; and I will leave you the higheſt 
gratification of an enlightened mind, the plea- 
ſure of judging for yourſelf. 


I have the honour to be, &c. | 


ved l. "Rn. 
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POLY of Crd 4 F. of the FO 
Squares, . and, moſques, and of the palace of Salah 
Eddin, built upon an eminence which commands the 
town; and where are to be ſeenſ? uperb columns of N 
with the JO me of "Foſeph. 


. 


To Mr. Ib. I. 
| Grand Cairo. 


GRAND Cairo, Sir, is built along the canal 
of the Prince of the Faithful, and is a league and a 
Half from north to ſouth, and three-quarters 
of a league from eaſt to weſt. To diſcover its 
extent, one muſt mount up to the caſtle built 
by Salah Eddin, 'on mount Mokattam (z), which 
commands the town that forms an immenſe 
creſcent around it. In the midſt of that mul- 
titude of houſes which appear heaped together 
in the ſpace of three leagues, it is impoſſible 
to follow the direction of the ſtreets, which 
are narrow and crooked. One can only diſtin- 


(2) Mokattam ſignifies cut. This rock is ſo called from being 
ſeparated by art from the mountain, which beginning at the cata- 
racts, terminates at this place. It. is only ae a hundred 1 
diſtant from it. | 
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guiſh here and there large vacancies; which 
become lakes during the encreaſe of the Nile, 
and are gardens the reſt of the year. In the 
month of September they are paſſable in 
boats; in April they are covered with flowers 
and with verdure. Amongſt the numerous tem- 
ples with which this city is filled, ſome of them 
riſe up like citadels. Such is the moſque of 
Sultan Hailan, into which the rebels withdrew 
in the time of ſedition, and from the top of 
which they battered the caſtle with cannon. 
This large edifice, the groteſque ſculpture of 
Whoſe cornice projects conſiderably, is covered 
with a vaſt dome. The facade is encruſted. 
with precious marbles. At preſent the gates 
are walled up, and a guard of I 4e. 
fends the approach to it. F 
Within the walls of Grand cairo, are up⸗ 
wards of three hundred moſques, the greateſt 
part of which have ſeveral minarets. They 
are very high ſteeples, of a very light archi- 
tecture, and ſurrounded with galleries. They 
give an agreeable variety to the city, otherwiſe 
too uniform, from the univerſal flatneſs of the 
roofs, which are all in the form of terraces: 
It is from theſe minarets that the public criers 
call the people to prayers at the hours preſcrib- 
ed by the law (a). About eight hundred voices 


* 5 - 
” — 2 — —⏑ ⏑ — 
— repre Is Sets —— 
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(ca) That is to ſay, at ſun-riſe, at noon, at three o'clock, at fun- 
Tet, and about two hours after. Theſe prayers are named Salaas 
elſegr, el dohr, el aſr, el magreb, el ache. 


Fr F are 
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err s 


are to be heard at the ſame inſtant in every 


quarter of the town, reminding the people of 


their duty towards the Deity. The ſound of 
| bells is odious to the Turks. They pretend that 


it hurts the ears, that it does not addreſs itſelf 
to the heart, and that it is only made for beaſts 
of burthen. This opinion they derive from Ma- 
homet. That great politician, wiſhing every 


thing to have an object in his religion, that it 


might captivate, at once, the mind and the 
ſenſes, rejected the trumpet, made tiſe of by 
the Jews, and the rattle of the oriental chriſti- 


ans. He thought that the human voice would 


make more impreſſion upon man than the noiſy 
ſound of inſenſible braſs, and procured from 
heaven a formula (4) favourable to his deſigns; 
The caſtle of Cairo, placed on a ſteep rock, 
ſurrounded by thick walls, ſupported by large 
towers, was very ſtrong before the invention 


Of gunpowder. But as it is commanded by the 


neigbouring mountain, it would not ſuſtain 


the fire of a battery from thence, two hours. 


It is more than a quarter of a league in cir- 


cumference. There are two very ſteep ways 


up to it, cut out of the rock, which lead to 
two gates, entruſted to the guard of Aſſabs ( 


. (5) The following is the formula: God is great I declare that 
there is only one God. I aver that Mahomet is his prophet. Come 


to prayer; come to adoration. God is great. He is the only one. 


Allah Achbar. Xchhed en la ila ella allah echhed en Mahammed 
ragoul allah, hai ala es falat. Hai ala el n Allah Achbar. 
Ja ila ella allah. 

(e) The Aſſabs and the Janiſſaries are corps of troops maintained 
by the Grand Seignior, but are ſold to the grandees of the country. 


and 


* 
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and Janiffaries. The former occupy the lower 
part of the fortreſs, and the others, "what is 
properly called the citadel. It is from thence, 
that with ſix wretched pieces of cannon turn- 
ed againſt the apartment of the Paclia, they 


force him to retire as 5 as the Beys Have | 


given Fan ene offer” nen Roa 
The interior of the cis contains the bees 


of the Sultans of Egypt, almoſt buried under 
their ruins. © Domes «overthrown, "heaps of 
rubbiſh, güding and painting, whoſe colours 


have braved the injury of time; ſuperb co- 
lumns of marble ſtill ſtanding, but almoſt alt 
without capitals ; theſe are all that remain'of 
their ancient magnificence. It is in one of the 


halls of theſe ruined buildings, that the'rich 


carpeting 1 is fabricated, which the Emir Hagg (4) 


carries every year to Mecca. The old one is 


carried off by the pilgrims who tear away 


pieces to make relics of them, and the new 


one ſerves to cover the cdl, or temple of 
Abraham (e). | 2 


The Pacha reſides ina large building which 


has nothing remarkable, and whoſe windows 


look upon the place called Cara Maidan. The 


audience hall where the divan is held three 


times a week, is as long, but not ſo wide 


as that of the Palais at Paris, (not fo large as 


(4) The Bey who is employed to Wedte the caravan that ſets out 


every year for Mecca, takes the name of Emir Hozg,, prince of 
the caravan. 


(0) See N. Abr ge de la Vie de Mahomet. p. 4. 
G3 — 
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the Guildhall of London) It is ſtained. with 


the blood of the Beys, maſſaered in the courſe 


of a few years, by order of the Porte. At this 
day they are in fact the ſovereigns of Egypt. 
The repreſentative of the Grand Seignior is 
only a vain phantom that they ſport with. 
They keep him to anſwer their purpoſes, and 
ſend him off diſgracefully, whenever their in- 
tereſt requires it. Kept a priſoner in his own 
palace, he cannot ſtir aut of it without their 
permiſſion. To ſuch a point of humiliation is 
the dignity of the Ottoman ſovereign degrad- 
ed! To ſuch a degree of weakneſs 15 that em- 
Pire redueed, which threatened to give een | 
to Europe i | 
At the extremity of Cara Maidan 18 the . 
here they coin a prodigious quantity of me- 
dins and ſequins, ( which are ſtruck with the 
die of the Cheik Elbeled (g). I have ſeveral times 
Vilited theſe works. The ſequins are made of 
the gold-duſt brought by the caravan of Abyſſi- 
nia. The intendant of the mint aſſured me 

that it furniſhed them annually with upwards 
of four millions. 
One of the moſt curious monuments to be ad- 
mixed | in the calle, is the well of Joſeph (i), 
hewn 


(7) The . is a | piece of gold worth about ſeven livres, ten 
ſols, or {ix ſhillings and three-pence Engliſh. _ 

(8) The moſt powerful of the Beys of Grand Caira takes the 
name of Cheik Elbeled, Governor of the country, and aſſumes the 
Tight of _— money. 
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hen out of the rock. It is two hundred and 
eighty feet deep, by forty-two in cireumference. 
It conſiſts of two different excavations, which 
are not perpendicular one to the other. A ſtair- 
caſe, whoſe decent is very gentle, winds round 
it. The partition which ſeparates it from the 
well, is formed out of the rock, and is only ſix 
inches thick. Some windows made in it at 
ſtated intervals, light this flight of ſtairs; but 
as they are ſmall, and the light comes from a 
great diſtance, it is neceſſary to have candles to 
conduct you. When you arrive at the foot of 
firſt perpendicular, there is an eſplanade with 
a baſon. It is there that oxen turn the wheel 
which raiſes the water from the bottom of the 
lower well. Other oxen placed above, raiſe it 
from this - reſervoir. by the | ſame; taechaniſm. 
This water comes from the Nile, and, as it fil- 
ters through a {and impregnated wth: dale and 
nitre, it is brackiſh. + 
In the quarter of the Janiffaries: are | the ruins 
of the palace of Salah Eddin. One there ſees 
the divan. of Joſeph (i), the dome of which, 
and part of the walls; are fallen. There Ace / 
ſ:1] ſtanding thirty columns of red granite, the 


about yoo years ago, by order of Sultan Mahomed, fon of Cala 
oun. The Egyptians aſſert, that it was the work of Salah Eddin.” 
It is certainly, however, a work of the Arabs, and not of the Baby- 
lonians, as Father Sicard pretends, _ 

(i) Salah Ediin was called Foſeph ſon of Aioub. His other 
names are ſo many high titles given him by the Mahometans, on 
account of his victories oyer the Chriſtian princes, whom he ex- 
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ſhafts of which of ſingle ſtones are more 
than forty-five feet high: The difference of 


their ſize, and of the ſculptured ornaments a- 


round their capitals, announce that they have 


been brought from ancient monuments. At 


ſome diſtance from theſe beautiful pillars, is a 
charming belvedere. It is a ſaloon fituated 


In the higheſt part of the citadel, from whence 


the view. extends over an: imanenſe horizon. 


One ſees the whole extent of Grand Cairo, a 


multitude of moſques and minarets, and on tne 


ſide of Boulac a rich country covered with har- 
veſts, and interſperſed with groves of date- 


trees. Maſr Foſtat appears to the ſouth-weſt, 
and the plains of the Said, which, when they 
are overflowed by the Nile; offer to the view 
here and there different hamlets, built.on emi- 
nences, now converted into iſlands. This land- 
ſcape is terminated by the pyramids, which, 

like the tops of mountains, loſe themſelves in 


the clouds. One is never tired of running ones 


eye over ſo many variegated and commanding 
objeèts. I have more than once enjoyed this 


| delightful ſpeRacle. The freſh air one breathes 


in this lofty ſituation, the coolneſs one enjoys 
there, adds a new charm to the pleaſures of 
the ſight. Seated: on this delightful belvedere, 
the mind gives itſelf up to agreeable medita- 
tions, which are ſoon interrupted by thoſe of a 
more gloomy nature. One ſays to ones ſelf, 
theſe rich countries, where flouriſhed formerly 
the arts and ſciences, are occupied by an igno- 

Tank 


| : 
* 
\ 


rant and barbarous people, who trample them 
under foot. Deſpotiſm cruſhes with his iron 
ſceptre the moſt beautiful portion of the globe: 
it ſeems as if the miſery of the human race in- 


_ creaſed in proportion to the efforts which na- 
ture has made to render them happy. It was- 
but yeſterday that theſe-ſentiments penetrated 


my very ſoul, whilſt walking on the eſplanade 
of the caſtle, I meditated on the magnificent 
picture which preſented itſelf to the eye. 


* 
- 
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I have the honour to be, &c. 
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Defeription if Boulae, the port of Grand av, its ma- 
a garines, environs, and the gardens of Helle; with 
à curious account of the Mekias, otherwiſe named the 
Nilometer, placed at the point of the beautiful iſle of 
RNaouda, which is covered with enchanted groves. 


_ To Mr. L. M. 


Grand Cairo. 
v O U have ſeen, more 8 once, Sir, the 


word Boulak in my letters. It is the port where 


all the merchandize is landed which comes 
from Damietta and Alexandria. It is only half 
a league's diſtance from Grand Cairo. This 
modern town 1s ſituated on the weſtern bank of 
the Nile, and 1s two miles long, but not very 
wide. It contains magnificent public baths, 


and vaſt okals; theſe are ſquare buildings, a- 


round a great court with a portico, which ſup- 
ports a winding gallery. The ground floor is 


compoſed of ſpacious warehouſes, the next 
floor contains apartments without furniture, 
and without ornament. Theſe okals are inha- 
bited by ſtrangers, who there depoſite their 


merchandize. One ſingle gate like that of the 
citadel, ſecures them from inſult at the time of 
the revolts, Theſe kans are the only inns to 


be 


be met with i in * The traveller is a 
ed to furniſh them, and dreſs his victuals there, 


F 


for in this COMNUTY a dinners is not to be had for 


money. 
From all the 3 in n ſces thow- | 


ſands of boats at anchor, of every ſhape and 


every ſize. Some of them that are ſtrong and 


ſolid have two maſts, and are employed in 


tranſporting merchandize. Theſe uſually have 


a large chamber for the paſſengers. Others, 


lighter and without deek, only | ſerve to con- 


vey the people from one ſhore to the other. 


Thoſe which are made uſe of in voyages of 


pleaſure are adorned with painting and with 
ſculpture, and have handſome apartments co- 
vered with carpeting, where one is ſheltered 


from the ſun. It is in them that the rich go to 


breathe that coolneſs which is inceſſantly ſup- 


plied by the current of air that reigns upon the 
Nile. It is from them that one admires at 


one's eaſe that variety of landſcapes which di- 


verfify its ever verdant banks. When the | 
wind is fayourable, the ſail is ſpread, and theſe 


light veſſels ſeem to fly upon the water. When 


it is contrary, a ſet of robuſt boatmen-row 


them with great rapidity. Cleopatra, who 
knew the charms of theſe parties on the water, 
engaged Cæſar in one of them, and carried him 
even into Upper Egypt. She had the art to 
make the moſt active, and the greateſt of all 
the Roman generals forge that the capital of 
| | the 
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the world mi yay pe ſhut her gates againſt 


him. 

Oppoſite to Boulak appears the ſmall village of 
Enbabt. It is compoſed of miſerable round huts 
of earth under the ſycamore trees, by which 
they are propped. Some few houſes of brick 
| hardened in the ſun, and a ſmall moſque, loſe 
themſelves at a' diſtance, amongſt the foliage 
of date and tamarind- trees The inhabitants 
of Cairo purchaſe excellent butter there in the 
winter, and in the ſummer delicious melons. 
HFalf a league to the north-eaſt of Boulak, is 

the old caſtle of Hell (i), which is falling into 
ruins. It is there that the Beys, attended with 
brilliant retinues, go to receive the new Pacha, 
to conduct him in pomp to the priſon from 
whence they have juſt driven his predecetlor, 
In the environs of Helle are ſpacious encloſures, 
Where orange, lemon, and pomegranate-trees, 
grow very high and very buſhy. Their inter- 
woven branches form delightful bowers, over 
which the ſycamores and palms elevate their 
foliage of a deeper green, whilſt rivulets purl 
through tufts of H ſweet baſil and of roſes. I 
cannot expreſs to you how grateful it is, when 
the ſky is inflamed with the burning heat of 
the dog-days, to breathe the freſh air under 
theſe enchanted ſhades. It is a vVoruptuoutnels, - 


(i) It appears ads that this caſtle has taken its name from 
Heliopalis, from which it is not diſtant. | 
(A) The baſilic, or ſweet baſil, in Egypt e to three times 


tds height it does in France, and forms agreeable and odoriferous 
| with. 


more 
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more eaſily felt than deſcribed. The fragrance 
of the orange- flower, mixed with the delici- 
ous emanations from balſamic plants, ſweetly 
awaken the ſenſes, benumhed with 'the heat, 
and circulate through the ſoul the moſt agree- 
able ſenſations. It is often dangerous for an 
European to walk in theſe groves, which are 
peopled with courtezans; and the jealous 
Turks would never pardon them a falſe ſtep. 
One may with propriety apply to theſe Barba- 
rians this verſe of Virgil: 


1. gngſcenda e ee F ! tiny © manes. 


Beyond theſe gardens is the canal which Ma- 
criſi ſays was conſtructed by the Emperor 
Adrian, and which Ptolemy calls the river Tra- 
jan; it is almoſt choaked up. 
After viſiting theſe delicious ſpots, I return- 
ed to embark at Boulak, and went up the Nile 
as far as the iſle of Raouda (1), ſituated be- 
tween Old Cairo and Gizt. In the ſpace of 
one league, the eye runs over immenſe fields 
of corn, flax, and beans, interſperſed with 
clumps of date-trees, and with hamlets over 
the whole extent of the proſpect. Before I ar- 
rived at Gize, I ſaw on the left bank of the 

river the mouth o 4 large canal (m). - 
Arriving 


(1) Raouda lignifies gardens, from whence the ifland takes its 
name, as it contains charming ones. 

() I have ſeveral times gone along its banks, and followed its 
courſe for the ſpace of a league, It deſcribes ſeveral windings i * | 


— L ET T EAS 


Arriving at the point of the iſle of Rada, 1 
went to ſee the Nilometer, called by the Arabs 
| Mekias (u). It is a lofty pillar of marble in the 
middle of a baſon, the bottom of which is on 
a level with the bed of the Nile: It is gradu- 
ated through its whole length, and divided 
into cubits, and inches. A corinthian capital, 
on which reſts a beam that ſupports a gallery, 
crowns this column. When the inundation 
commences, the waters enter the baſon by a 
conduit; the public criers then examine the 
pillar every morning, and publiſh the daily in- 
creaſe of the river in all the ſtreets of Cairo. 
When it reaches ſixteen cubits, the dyke which 
cloſes the: canal of the Prince of the Faithful, is 
cut with great ceremony; and the Nile flows 
acroſs the town amidſt the acclamations of the 
whole people. I will deſcribe this feaſt to you 
in a particular letter. | 

Before the Arabs made the conqueſt of 
Egypt, the Nilometer was placed in the town 
of Habuan, five leagues to the ſouthward of 
Foſtat, oppoſite to the ancient ( Memphis. 
In the year 92 of the Hegira, Ocama, gover- 
* nor of this rich country, wrote to the empe- 
% ror Soliman "Abd elmelek, that the Mekias of 
How Halouan G was | overturned. Fhe caliph 
oF * commanded. 


the = and runs in the rede of bes It appears to me 
to have been one of thoſe which formerly conveyed thei 
Lake Mareotis. 

(rn) Mekzas ſignifies meaſure, 

(0) Elmacin, hiſtory of the Arabs. 

of It was nataratl'ed place the Nilometer near to Memphis, 


: which, | 


* commanded him to erect another in the 
„ ;ifland between Foſtat and Gize. He: was 
obeyed. One hundred and forty years after, 
<« this Nilometer fell, and the emperor | Zlme- 
<< rouakket built another i in the ſame place.“ 1. | 
was called the New Mekias. 
This Nilometer is now exiſting.  Nejm Eau, 
ſon of Meleꝶ el Adel, who died at Manſoura, dur- 
ing the expedition of Saint Louis into Egypt, 
charmed with the beauty of this ſituation; 
built a vaſt palace near the Mekias, and quit- 
ted the caſtle of Salak Eddin to inhabit it. The 
flaves who were employed to guard it, were 
called Baharites, or maritime, and diſtingurth- 
ed themſelves at the battle of Manſoura. At 
preſent the apartments of the palace are in a 
ſtate of decay, and the walls are falling into 
ruins; but the baſon, which is of ſolid work, 
and the column ſtrongly ſupported, do not ap- 
pear, in the ſpace of nine hundred years, to 
have ſuffered from the outrages of time. 
If Muriadi(g) may be credited, the Nile 
failed in its increaſe at the uſual ſeaſon, the 


year that Amrou cortiquered Egypt. The heads 


of the people addreſſed themſelves to that con- 
queror, praying him to permit them, agreeable 
to the ancient cuſtom, to deck out a young vir- 
gin in rich garments, and to throw her into 
the river. This the Mahometan general 


which, at the time of the conqueſt of the Arabs, was the reſidence 


of the governors of Egypt. It is not improbable there was one 
on each ſide of the river, 5 


0 Deſeription of. the wonders of Egypt. | 415 
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arongly oppoſed.” The Nike did not ſwell duts 
ing the three indriths after the ſummer ſolſtice. 


The Egyptians alarmed, again renewed theit Y 


ſolicitations. He wrote to Omar, and gave 
him an account of this event. The Caliph an- 
ſwered him: — “ O! Anirou | I approve your 
conduct, and the firmneſs you have difplay- 
„ed. The Mahometan law ought to aboliſi 


< theſe barbarous cuſtoms; When you have 


read this letter, throw into the river the bil- 
« let it contains. Amrou found in It theſe 5 
n | 
in the name 07 the merciful and. ga- Ged! 1 
% may the Lord ſhower his benedictions on 


„ Mahomet and on his family ! Abd allah Omar, 
<« fon of Khertak, prince of the faithful, to the 


Nile: If it be thine own virtue which 
* hath made thee overflow Egypt until our 
* days, ſuſpend thy courſe ; but if it be by the 
1 will of the Almighty God that thou bedeweſt 
it with thy waters, we ſupplicate him to or- 
© der thee ſtill to diffuſe them over it. —Peace 
1 e with the prophet! health and benedic- 
tions repoſe upon his family! 
As ſoon, continues the hiſtorian, as this 
* billet was thrown into the river, the water 
© roſe ſeveral cubits.” 

Notwithſtanding Omar, to whom the burn- 
ing of 400,000 volumes coſt no more than a 
momentary heſitation, was very capable of 
writing ſuch a letter; and although it is evi- 
dently his ſtyle, I am far from warranting its 
dateien, on the faith of Murtadi; ſtill leſs 

the 


on, * vr. 5 WM 
the hi that collenead.. A cuſtom however | 


fill ſubſiſting at this day, ſeems to me to prove 
that the Egyptians formerly ſacrificed a young 


virgin to the God of the Nile; for they mow _ 


make a ſtatue of earth in the ſhape of a girl, 
to which they give the name of The hetrothed. 
Bride, upon the dyke of the Khalig of. the Prince 
of the Faithful, which they throw into the river 
previous to the opening of the canal. Are not 
theſe the remains of bh barbarous worſhip, 
which the Ottomans, in fpite of their horror 
for every ſpecies of idolatry, have not been 
able totally to aboliſh, on account of its being 
an ancient error of a ſuperſtitious people ? 
Atſter viſiting the Mekias, and the remains of 
the palace of Nejm Eddin, I made an excur- 
ſion through the iſland, which is only a vaſt. 
garden ſurrounded by the waters of the Nile. 
Its banks are defended by thick walls, breaſt- 
high, from the impetuoſity of the current. 


On one ſide is Old Cairo, the water-caſtle, and 


the country-houſes of the Beys. On the other,” 
one ſees the handſome little town of. Gize, 


where there is a manufacture of ſal ammoniac. 


The governor who reſides there has aſſumed to 
himſelf a claim on the curioſity of thoſe Who 

go to viſit the pyramids. I was inſenſibly ad- 
vancing under a wood of orange, tamarind; 

and ſycamore-trees, and was enjoying an 
agreeable coolneſs under their thick ſhade. 
Seldom did a few ſcattered rays of the ſun pe- 


netrate this gloom with a glimmering of light, 
N 7 H LS 
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and guild a ſmall part of the foliage. The. air 
was embalmed with exhalations from the flow- 
ers and plants. A multitude of turtle doves 
were flying from one tree to another, without 
any ſymptoms of fear at my approach. 1 
ſoul, abandoned to the ſweeteſt reveries, the _ 
ſenſes abſotbed in the moſt fl attering ſenſa- 
tions, I penetrated incautiouſly into the. in- 
moſt receſſes of the thicket, when of a ſudden 
I heard a dreadful voice cry out; Where 
* goeſt thou? If thou ſtirreſt another ſtep, 
e thou art a dead man.” It was a ſlave who 
watched at the entrance of the wood, to pre- 
vent any raſh intruders from troubling the wo- 
men who were repoſing on the graſs. I imme. 
diately drew back, and was very fortunate not to 
have been known for an European. I have ſince 
underſtood that the Beys ſometimes come with 
their Harum (r) into this ifle, and that a ſtran- 
ger who might be led thither by curioſity on 
theſe occaſions, would run the riſk of having 
His head taken off on the ſpot. Vou ſee, Sir 
how citcumſpect it is neceſſary to be in a 
country Where death may prove the conſe- 
5 * of the ſlighteſt indiferetion. 
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EO This l is the name given t6 the apartinetit of the women, 
dut it is fade uſe of in the er to fignify tho n 
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obeliſt of granite, which fill remains '; the _— 
| Mecca, tranſplanted thither by a Pacha , the fret 
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| Deeripin of Hell, ea ob Il 
the flate in which it was. in the time of Strabo ; the 


eater fountain named Matar Ain, held in great 


weneration by the Cn, who believe. 2 _ 


virgin and her child vifited this place. © N 
To Mr. L. R 


7 


| | | Grand Cairo, 
15 N dellbing the e environs of this city, Imuſt 


not overlook, Sir, the ancient Heliopolis (5), for- 


Grand Cairo, and three: from the ſeparation * | 


merly renowned for the cultivation. of 1m 
higher branches of ſciences, and for the g 

deur of its buildings. Geographers place it wi 
ſome diſtance from the eaſtern point of the 
Delta. Strabo (:) tells us that it was built on a 


long mound of earth, made by the hands of 


man, to place it out of the reach of the inunda-, 


tion. This cauſeway, covered with rubbiſh, % 


ſtill viſible two leagues to the north-caſt of 
the Nile. 


Heliopolis had a teh to the ſun, Ghats a 
particular place was ſet apart for the feeding 
of the ſacred ox, which was there adored under 

the name of Mavi, as he was at Memphis, un- 


00% That is to fay the city of cle Bn KW Book 17. 
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95 der that of Apis. The credulous people looked 


upon him as a God, whilſt the prieſt ſaw no- 


thing in him but an animal of infinite uſe in 


agriculture, in a country where he ſerves for 
tillage, and for the (u) fix following months 


of the year, to water the earth; but as this ſu- 


perſtition was advantageous to them, by pro- 
curing ofterings, and rendering them maſters 


of the oracles, they made uſe of every art to : 


maintain it. 

The temple of the Shin was not the ny one 
which was admired at Heliopolis. There was 
another remarkable' one in the ancient Egyp- 
tian taſte (*), with avenues of ſphinxes, 2 


ſuperb obeliſks before the principal entry. 'No- 


thing could be more awful than thoſe colofles 


of marble, and thoſe lofty needles of one ſingle 


None, which were placed before the veſtibule | 


of the temples. Whilſt the aſtoniſhed eye 


contemplated theſe wonderful works, the mind 


diſcovered in the Hieroglyphics with Which 


they were covered, the hiſtory of the God who 
was the object of adoration, and of the prince 


who had erected theſe monuments. The tem- 


ples of Heliopolis were already fallen into de- 
cay, under the reign of Auguſtus. Strabo re- 


lates that one every Where ſaw, ſtrongliy im- 


(i) Dating) the whole time chat this Nile is low, the oxen are 


1 n in turning draw-wheels, to raiſe the water into ciſterns, 
from whenee it is circulated through the grounds. For this reaſon - 
they never deſtroy this animal at its birth, It is prohibited WW. 


* a calf in 1 47 


ub 


ON 7 
printed, the ma 


ür ; ror | 
K8 of the fury of Cambyſes, 55 


who. Had laid this city waſte with fire and 


ſword; 


Of the four obeliſks built by Se in 


another has been deſtroyed: by the Arabs, and 


the laſt of them is ſtill ſtanding 


on its pedeſtal. 


It is compoſed of à block of Thebaic ſtone 

perfectly well poliſhed,” and is 68 feet high, 
its baſe, and about 6 feet 
andꝭ a half wide on each aſpeR. They are co- 
vered with hieroglyphics. This obeliſk is in 
good preſervation, except on the ſouth-weſt 
ſide, where the granite is ſcaled off, up to a 


without reckoning 


certain elevation. This beautiful mo 
and a ſphinx of a yellowiſh marble, overſet i 


the mud, are the only remains of Heliopolis. 
This city had alfo a college of priefts which 
the barbarity of Cambyſes ſpared no more 
than the aſylum of Aue vis. 
that for upwards of one thouſand years they 
obſerved the ſtate of the heavens, and that by 
dint of labour they had ſucceeded in compoſing 
the ſolar year of three hundred and ſixty-five 


days, and a few minutes. 


It was from thence 


This fact alone 


proves the extent of their aſtronomical know- 
| ledge. For ſeveral ages after, the people of 
Europe were unable accurately to determine 
the ſolar year, and Julius Cæſar, who withed to 
reform the Roman calendar, to effect his pur- 
poſe, was obliged to make uſe of an WERE” f 


mer of Alexandria. 
4 (9 Strabo, lib, 17, 


H 3 
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It was Chiefly at Heliopolis that Herodotus 
became acquainted with the ſciences, and the 
Egyptian myſteries. Theſe were in fact no o- 
ther than a ſuperior degree of knowledge, 
which their prudence -concealed from the peo- 
ple, by covering them with the veil of religion, 


and by writing them in hieroglyphical charac- 


ters, of which the prieſthood excluſively poſ- 
ſeſſed the interpretation. Enlightened by the 
information he had drawn from them, and 
gifted with the genius of obſervation, this fa- 
ther of hiſtory was crowned at the Olympie 
games, and the nine books he had compoſed, 
merited the diſtinction of being named after 
the nine Muſes. How many perſons are there, 
notwithſtanding, who not having deeply ex- 
amined his works, or who not having even 
read them, preſume to explode or accuſe them 
of infidelity ? As for myſelf, ſuſpending my 
judgment of the reſt of his hiſtory, I can only | 
_ eſtimate that part of it which treats of Eg 
and it is with the greateſt ſatisfaction I have 
found, in that country, the very manners and 
cuſtoms he has deſcribed, with only a few _ 
light modifications introduced by the changes 
of government and religion. With reſpect to 
the monuments, of which he has given us a 
deſcription, what till remains of them ſuffici- 
_ently proves that he has not exaggerated, and 
demonſtrates the poſſibility of what no longer 
exiſts, I am — by juſtice to make this 
5 __ acknow= 
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2 ruins, ſays to the pe 
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mer, is the: ee of nati ens 
Neliopolis has not only the glory of having. 
_ inſtructed Herodotus; ſhe may. ſtill further 
boaſt of having taught philoſophy, to Plato (2), 
who merited the name of Divine from the ſub- 
limity of his doctrine. It was in this ęity al- 
fo that Eudoxus paſſed thirteen years at the 
ſchool of the prieſts, and became one of the 
moſt celebrated aſtronomers of his time, What 
now remains to her of all her ſciences, of all 


her monuments? A Perſian barbarian over- 


threw her temples; a fanatic Arab burnt her 
books; and one ſolitary eee raiſed on its 


3 Gabe eee <A 
Kor it was built, the little village of Mata- 
ree (a), fo named from its having ſpring of 
freſh water, the only one exiſting in Egypt. It 
is probable that the bed of earth! through 
which the water of the Nile filtrates i 
fountain, is .deſtitute of. the nitre univerſally 


found in this country. It is rendered famous 


by an ancient tradition, which ſays that the 
holy family, flying from the perſecution of 
Herod, retired to this ſpot; and that the holy 
virgin bathed the infant Jeſus in this foun- 


tain; the brian of Keane relage many mi- 


| 4 
(2) Strabo, lib. bg 


(a) The Arabs call it Matared or Ain chams, untala of the 
Sun, one ele ien ny near the ancient Heliopolis. 
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gment to an hiſtorian, who, like Ho- - 


this 
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racles which have been performed where: 5 
They come with great devotion to drink this 


water for all their diſorders. The Maho- 


metans themſelves ee of their veneration | 


on this ſubjeR. | * Toad 


In this village was an leres Where a 


Pacha had planted ſome flips of balm from 
Mecca. They were cultivated with care, and 
by cutting them like vines, produced thoſe pre- 

cious tears known in medicine, and which the 


women in the eaſtern world make uſe of with _ 


advantage, to preſerve the freſhneſs of their 
complexion, and to fortify the ſtomach. Theſe 
ſhrubs, a foot and a half high, ſhoot out ſmall 


branches and leaves like thoſe of rue. Belon, 
who ſaw them when he was at Cairo, counted 


nine of them. He dried one of the branches, 
and aſcertained it to be the plant known by - 


the name of xyllobal/aſamum brought by the ca- 
ravans from Mecca. ' He ſays that its red- 
diſh bark covers a fkin of a beautiful green. 


It has a mixed ſavour of frankincenſe of 


the leaf of turpentine, and of wild ſavo- 


ry. When rubbed” between the fingers, it 
diffuſes an aromatic odour, approaching that 


of cardamum. This precious plant is loſt in 
Egypt, where the Pachas remain too ſhort a 


time to employ themſelves about any thing 


but their own intereſt. It no longer exiſted 
when Mr. Maillet was Conſul at Grand Cairo. 


At this day it 1s ſcarcely in remembrance. 


Thave the honour to be, &c, 
| L L 5 
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Def rription. 7 2 FU warm 3 univerſally Prey * 


Egypt; "the manner of bathing ; the benefits experi- 


enced from this Practice ; - the cuſtom of the women, of 


: bathing once or twice in the week; and a AVE 
3: theſe baths, with 0 of the ancient Greeks. 


1 Mr. L. N. 


Grand Cairo. 


Te H E hot-baths, Sir, Anon 4 the a1. 
remote antiquity, and celebrated by Homer, 


the painter of the manners of the age he lived | 


in, have preſerved their pleaſure and ſalubrity 


in Egypt. The neceſſity of cleanlineſs, in a 


climate where one perſpires ſo copiouſly, has 
rendered them indiſpenſable; the comfort they 


produce, preſerves the uſe of them; and Ma- 


homet, who knew their utility, has reduced it 


to a precept. Travellers in general have de- 


ſcribed them ſuperficially. My habit of fre- 
quenting them, having afforded me leiſure to 


7 


examine them with attention, I ſhall enter into 
all the particulars neceſſary to W you a LIN 


rough knowledge of them (9). 


The firſt apartment one finds i in going to the 


(5) I know the baths of the principal towns in Egypt; they at are 
all built on the ſame plan, differing only in their fize ; ſo that by 


giving the defcriptign * one of them, the reader will have that of | 


* watts 
bath, 
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bath, is a large hall, which riſes in the form 
of a rotunda. It is open at the top, to give a 
free circulation to the air. A ſpacious eſtrade, 
or raiſed floor, covered with a carpet, 4d di- 
_ vided into compartments, goes around it, on 
which one lays ones clothes. In the middle of 


' © the building a Jet-Feau ſpouts up from a baſon, 


and agreeably entertains the eye. 

When you are undreſſed you tie a napkin 
round your loins, take a pair of ſandals, and 
enter into a narrow paſſage, where you begin 
to be ſenfible of the heat. The door ſhuts to, 
and, at twenty paces off, you open a ſecond, 
and go along a paſſage, which forms a right 
angle with the former. Here the Heat in- 
.creaſes. They who are afraid of ſuddenly ex- 
Poſing themſelves to a ſtronger degree of it, 
ſtop in a marble hall, in the way to the bath, 
properly fo called. The bath is a ſpacious and 5 
vaulted apartment, paved and lined with mar- 
ble, around which there are four cloſets. The 
vapour inceflantly riſing from a fountain and 
eiſtern of hot water, mixes itſelf with the burn- 
ing perfumes (c). 

The bathers are not lens danny as in 
France, in a ſort of tub, where one is never at 
ones eaſe. Extended on a cloth ſpread out, 
the head ſupported by a ſmall cuſhion, they 
 Nretch nen freely in every poſture, 2 


(c) Perfumes are never burnt, except the perſons who are in the 
bath defire it. They mix with the Haney of a water, and pro- 
duce a moſt agreeable eſſect. 

| whilſt 
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abi eee a cloud of odori- 1 


ferous vapours, which x dene 
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is a gentle moiſture over the Seeds body, a 


' ſervant comes, . preſſes you gently, turns du 
over, and when the limbs are become fuppte 


and flexible, he makes all the joints crack 
without any difficulty. He maſſes (4), and 


ſeems to knead the fleſh, eee n 
feel the ſmalleſt pain. 


This operation fmiſhed, he puts on a ſtuff 


glove, and rubs you a long time. During this 
operation, he detaches from the body of the 


patient, which is running with ſweat, a fort 
of ſmall ſcales, and removes even the imper- 
ceptible dirt that ſtops the pores. The Kin 


becomes ſoft and ſmooth like ſatin. He then 


conducts you into a cloſet, pours the lather f 
perfumed. ſoap upon your head, and with- 
draws. The ancients did more honour to their 


gueſts, and treated them in a more voluptuous 
manner. Whilſt Telemachus was at the court 


of Neſtor (e), the beautiful Polycafta, the 


* handſomeſt of the daughters of the king 
* of Pylos, led the ſon of Ulyſſes to the bath, 


* waſhed him with her own hands, and, after 
* anointing his body with precious oils, covered | 


ve him with rich habits and a ſplendid cloke.” 


| jouching | in a delicate — 


ch dies comes from de Arabic verb mafs, which Ggnifies 
Ce) Odyſſey, book 


Piſiſtratus 
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Piſiſtratus and Telemachus were not worſe 
treated in the palace of Menelaus (). When 
they had admired its beauties, they were 
* conducted to baſons of marble, where a bath 
% was prepared. Beautiful female ſlaves waſh- 
4 ed them, and after anointing them with oil, 
covered them with rich r and n 
pelices GG 
The cloſet t to which one is conducted i is far- 
mniſhed with a ciſtern and two cocks,” one for 
cold and the other for hot water. There you 
waſh yourſelf, Soon after the ſervant returns 
with a depilatory pomatum (), which in an 
inſtant makes the hair fall off the places it is 
applied to. Both men and Women make gene- 
"mt uſe of it in Egypt. | 
After being well waſhed and purißed, you are 
wrapped up in hot linen, and follow the guide 
through the windings 'that lead to the outer 
apartment. This inſenſible tranfition from heat 
to cold ILY one from OP any inconye- | 


(9 Odyſſey, book 4th. 


F: (eg) 1 have tranſlated the words xAciva; ovans Wit ds by 
uber pelices. I am aware that no other tranſlator has done the 
ſame; but it appeared to me that the poet wiſhed' to defcribe a 
cuſtom ſtill exiſting in the Eaſt, of covering themſelves with peli- 
ces in coming out of the hot-baths, to prevent the perſpiration 
from being checked at a time when the pores are extremely open, 


@ It is compoſed of a mineral called rana, which is of a deep 
brown, The Egyptians burn it lightly, knead it with water, 
mixing it with half the quantity of ſlaked lime. This greyiſh | 
bar x applied to the hair, makes it fall oft 1 in two or three 5 
without giving the 1 pain. 


nience 


ales bes iy h Sb rh at the eftrade, , 


you find a bed prepared for you, and ſcarcely 


are you laid down, before a child comes to 
preſs every part of your body with his delicate 
fingers, in order to dry you thoroughly. You. 
change linen a fecond time, and the child 
_ gently grates the calloſity of your feet with 
pumice ſtone. He then brings you a pipe 215 


Moka coffee ((7ꝰ. 


Coming out of a ſtove; n one was 


ſurrounded by a hot and moiſt fog, where the 
ſweat guſhed from every limb, and tranſported 
into a ſpacious apartment, open to the exter- 


nal air, the breaſt dilates, and one breaths 
with voluptuouſneſs. Perfectly maſſed, and, 
as it were regenerated, one experiences an 


univerſal comfort, The blood circulates with 
freedom, and one feels as if diſengaged from 


an enormous weight, together with a ſupple- 


neſs and lightneſs, to which one has been hi- 


therto a ſtranger. A lively ſentiment of ex- 
iſtence diffuſes itſelf to the very extremities of 


the body. Whilſt it is loſt in delicate ſenſa- 
tions, the ſoul ſympathiſing with the delight, 


enjoys the moſt Ng ideas. T he imagi- | 


(6) Dea perſons ſtop . time in the ball next the ſtove, to 
avoid inconvenience from going ſuddenly into the external air. As 


the pores are yery open, one keeps ones ſelf warm the whole day: . 


and if in winter, one ſtays in the houſe. 


(% One of theſe baths, with all the preparations, coſt me-thres 


Hivres, (half a crown). The common people do not take ſo much 
trouble about them: they only go to ſweat in the ſtove, waſh 
themſelves, and give three or four ſols, penny or two pence) 
at coming out. 


| nation, 
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nation, wandering over the univerſ 


delliſhes, ſees on every fide the nal en⸗ " 


ing pictures, every where the image of 
If life be nothing but the ſucceſ- 
fion of our ideas, the rapidity with which they 
then recur to the memory, the vigour with 
which the n over the extended chain of 
them, would: induce a belief that in the two 


i hours of that dulicious calm that ſucceeds the 


bath, one has lived a number of years 
Such, Sir, are the baths, the uſe of which 


were ſo ſtrongly recommended by the ancients, 


and which are ſtill the delight of the Egyptians. 


It is by means of them that they prevent or 
diſpel rheumatiſms, catarrhs, and ſuch cutane- 


ous diforders as are produced by want of per- 
ſpiration. Hence likewiſe they find a radical 

cure for that fatal evil whichattacks the ſources 
of generation, the remedy for which is ſo 


dangerous in Europe (7). By the ſame re- 
ſource, they get rid of that uncomfortable feel- 


ing, ſo common to all nations, who do not pay 


ſo much attention to the Cleanlineſs of their 
bodies. 


21) Me: Toarrelort, who had aid Mae bach ur Condes 


ple, where there is leſs refinement in them than at Cairo, is of 


opinion that they injure the breaſt. This is an error which further 
experience would have corrected. There are no people who make 
more frequent uſe of them than the Egyptians, and there is no 
country where there are W — yon, Thy ah is 


ſcarcely om there. 


2 
The 
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The women are paſſionately ſond of theſe 
baths. They frequent them at leaſt once a 
week, and take with them ſlaves properly qua- 
lified for the purpoſe. More ſenſual than the 
men, after undergoing the uſual preparations,, 
they waſh their bodies, and above all, their heads, 
with roſe- water. It is there That female head- 
dreſſers form their lon g black hair into treſſes, 
which they mix with precious eſſences, inſtead 
of powder and pomatum. It is there that the 
blacken the edge of their eyelids, and lengthen 


their eyebrows with cohel (n). It is there they . - 


ſtain the finger and toe nails with lem, which 


gives them a golden colour (). The linen and 


clothing they make uſe of are paſſed through 
the ſweet ſteam of the wood of aloes. When 
the work of the toilet is at an end, they re- 
main in the outer apartment, and paſs the 
day in entertainments. Females entertain 
them with voluptuous ſongs and n or tell 
them love-tales. 
Ihe days of uſing the bath, are feſtivals for 
the Egyptian women. They deck themſelves 
out magnificently, and under the long veil and 
cloak that conceal them from the public eye 
they wear the richeſt ſtuffs. As they undreſs 


(n) Cohel is a preparation of tin burnt with gall-nuts, which | 
the Turkiſh women make ufe 0 to nen, and lengthen \_ ; 
eye-brows, 

(n) Hennf is a very common ſhrub in Egypt; it has ſome re- 
ſemblance to privet. The leaf cut ſmall, and applied to the ſkin, 
gives it a cours | 
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before each other, their coquetry extends even 


to their drawers. In ſummer they are made of 
embroiderèd muſlin; in winter of ſtuffs, of 
ilk and gold brocade. They are not ac- 
quainted with the uſe of ruffles and laces, but 


their ſhifts, made of ſilk and cotton, are as 


light and tranſparent as gauze. Their flowing 


robes are bound with rich girdles of the wool 
of Cachemire (o). Two creſcents of fine pearls 
ſparkle on the black hair that covers their tem- 

ples. The Indian handkerchiefs with which 


they crown their heads, are decorated with di- 


amonds. Such are the Georgian and Cireaſſian 
women, whom the Turks purchaſe to make 


wives of them. Nothing can equal theif clean- 


lineſs, and, as they walk, they are ſurrounded 
by a cloud of odours. If their luxury be not 
publicly diſplayed, it greatly ſurpaſſes that of 
the European women, in the interiour of their 


houſes. --. *© 


The Turks, governed by an exceſſive jealou- 
ſy, pretend, that in a hot country, where na- 
ture is ſo powerfully felt, where the women 
are hurried on to pleaſure by an irreſiſtible im- 


pulſe, the communication would be dangerous 


between the two ſexes; they abuſe their 


(%) The wool of Cachemirg is the moſt beautiful inthe world. 
It ſurpaſſes even filk in fineneſs. The girdles that are made of it, 


| coſt about 600 livres, or 251. ſterling. They are uſually embroi- 
- dered at the ends, and although they are an ell wide and three long, 


one can Paſs them through a ring for the finger, 


22 


power, 


ON En ang 


| owe, therefore, by keeping them in llavery; 4 
but by this means they only add to the violence 
of their deſires, and they ſeize accordingly 

the firſt opportunity to revenge themſelves. 


The Turks are ignorant, no doubt, that if 


women left to their liberty are attainable Y 
in a ſtate of flavery, brag will make the 


* advances to the men. 
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I have the honour to be, &c. 
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LETTER II. 


4 A peri e i# the En manner of Tring; 
the food, occupations, and amuſements of the people, 
their taſte, morals, and the manner in . they 
receive viſutors. | 


"T0" Mr. L M. 


j IF E, Sir, is more a paſlive than an active 
| exiſtence at Grand Cairo (p). The body dur- 
Ing nine months of the year is oppreſſed with” 
the exceſſive heats. The mind partakes of this 
ſtate of indolence. Far from being continual- 
ly tormented by the deſire of ſecing, of acquir- 
ing knowledge, and of acting, it ſighs after 
calm and tranquillity. Under a temperate ſky 
inactivity is a pain; here, on the contra- 
Ty, repoſe is an enjoyment. The moſt fre- 
quent ſalutation therefore, that which is made 
uſe of on accoſting, and repeated on quitting 
pPou, is, () Pace be with you ! Efferninacy i is born 


(p) From the month of March to N the hei the of the 
thermometer is conſtantly from twenty-three to thirty-ſix degrees. 
In the other months it is ſeldom lower than nine degrees aboye the 
freezing point. 

(g) This is the ſalutation of the Orientals. The Chriſtian reli- 

gion, which is of Aſiatic origin, has preſerved it, , At the high 
Feſtivals, the priefts ſalute each other during the communion; fay- 
ing, Peace fe with you: 5 


with 


= 


with the Egyptian, grows up with him as he 


acdvanees in life, and follows him to the tomb. 
It is a vice of the elimate. It influences his 


taſte and governs all his actions. It is to ſatis- 
fy this diſpoſition that the moſt huxurious rg 
of furniture in his apartment is the ſopl 
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that his gardens have delightful ſhades, conve- | 


nient ſeats, and not a ſingle alley one can walk 
in. The Frenchman, horn in a climate, the 

temperature of which is continually changing, 
receives every inftant new impreſſions which 
keep his ſoul awake. He is active, impatient, 


and inconſtant as the air he breathes in. The 


Egyptian ho for two-thirds of the year almoſt 
invariably experiences the ſame degree of 
heat, the ſame ſenſation, is lothful, ſerious, 
and patient. | 
HFle riſes mich the- "MY to enjoy the Dont 
of the morning. He purifies himſelf; and goes 
to prayer according to the precept . He is 
preſented with a pipe and coffee. He remains 
ſoftly repoſing on his ſopha. His ſlaves, with 
their hands croſſed on their breaſts, ſtand in 


ſilence at the bottom of the apartment. Their 


eyes fixed on their maſter, they ſtrive to antici - 
pate all his wiſhes.” His children ſtanding in 
His preſence, unleſs he gives them permiſſion 
to be ſeated, diſplay in all their behaviour the 
utmoſt tenderneſs and relpect. He gravely ca- 


( 0 ye BeBvown, before yi "REM the prayer, Seer As 
and hands up 10. your elbows. Wipe: your head ani feet down: to your. 
Feels. , p- 107, tome premier, of Mr. 2 
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| beste: of the women, called by us improperly the Seraglio. 
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reſſes them, gives them his bleſſing, ba! ends | | | 


them back to the Harem (s). He alone interro- 


gates, and is anſwered with decency. He is at 


once the chief, the judge, and the pontiff of 


the family, which e in a more 1 | 


rights. 


commercial affairs, or to thoſe of the place he 
occupies. As to differences, they are very rare 
amongſt a people where the monſter of chica- 


Afﬀter breakfaſt he 15858 himſelf to his 


nery is dumb, where the name of attorney is 


to a fewiclear, and well defined precepts of the 


Coran, and where r man is his own * 
vocate. | 45 


If any viſitors arrive, aha mien of the 


houſe receives them without many compli- 


unknown, whore the code of laws is confined 


ments, but in an affectionate manner. His 


equals. go and ſeat themſelves by him with 


their legs croſſed ; a poſture by no means fa- 
tiguing with. clothes which do not fetter the : 


1 


His inferiors are on Gude 1 A. ſeated 


on their heels. Perſons of great diſtinction ſit 


on an elevated ſopha, from which they over- 


look the company (0. Thus Eneas was in the 


ow of e in the Folie of do, when 
Fat, | | ſeated 


87% ans is an Arabic word, 8 forbidden . ; it is the 


(t) Inde toro pater AÆmneas fic orſus ab alto. neid, lib. 2. The 


e of father, given by Virgil to Eneas, proves that this great 


poet was perfectly acquainted with eaſtern manners, with whom 
the 


the diſaſtrous fate of Troy, reduced to aſhes. 


As ſoon as every one is ſeated, the ſlaves bring 
pipes and coffee, and place in the middle of 


the chamber a pan with perfumes, the delici- 


ous: vapour of which fills the whole apartment: 
They are next Feten with eee * 


ſorbet. 

The Capi ods; Fay ws in 1 comes 
from Syria. It is brought in leaves, Which are 
cut in long filaments. It has not the pungen- 
cy of the American tobacco. To render it 
more agreeable, it is mixed with the ſcented 
wood of aloes. The pipes, uſually made of 


jeſſamine tipped with amber, are frequently 

enriched with precious ſtones. As they are ex- 

tremely long (v), the ſmoke one inhales is very 
mild. The Orientals pretend that it tickles 


agreeably the palate, at the ſame time that it 


gratifies the ſmell. The: rich ſmoke in lofty 


apartments, with a great number of windows. 
Towards the concluſion of the viſit, a ſlave 
holding in his hand a filver plate on which are 


burning precious eſſences, approaches the 
faces of the viſitors, each of whom in his turn 


ane his bead. They then pour rof e- wa- 


5 name of Father | is the moll reſyeGtable dil one can confer on 


any man. They ſtill think it an honour to be ſo called. On the 


birth of a ſon they quit their proper name for the appellation of 
father of ſuch à one. 


or * f. 


ter 


0 N E G * P:T. 5+, 
ſeated. on a high bed, he related to the queen 


(4) Que ſees pipes free feet long HR Randagd ia fir | 


ru. 
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ter on che head 1. hands. This is the laſt 
19 ceremony, after which it is uſual towithdraw. 
Vou ſee, Sir, that the ancient cuſtom bf (x) 
| perfuming one's head and beard, celebrated by 
| the royal prophet, ſtill ſubſiſts in our days. 

Anacreon, the father of joy, the poet of the 
graces, never ceaſes - Fepeating in his odes, 
* (3) I like to perfume myſelf with previous . 
 * effences, and to crown my head with roſes.” 
About noon the table is covered; A large 

Aat plate of copper tinned receives the diſhes. 
No great variety is diſplayed, but there is an 
abundance of proviſions. In the middle riſes 
up a mountain of rice boiled with e 
| Teaſoned with ſaffron and a quantity of fpices. 
Round it are placed haſhed meats, plocons, = 
ſtuffed cucumbers; delicious melons, and other 
fruits. Their roaſt meat conſiſts of fleſh eut 
into ſmall morſels, covered with the fat of the 
animal, ſeaſoned with ſalt, ſpitted and roaſted 
ON the coals. It is tender and juicy. The 
gueſts are ſeated on a carpet round the table. 
A ſlave holding a. baſon and ewer, offers it to 
waſh with. This ceremony is indiſpenſable i in 
a country, where every one puts his hand inte 
the plate, and where they are unacquainted 
with the uſe of forks. This is repeated at the 
end of the repaſt. Theſe cuſtoms appear very 
| ancient in the Eaſt. 


(x) Sicut Ange optimum in ca quod deſcendit in f 
barbam Aaron. Pſalm 132. 4 mu, OS 


O Aacreon, ode 15, | | 
95 |  Menelaus 


11 


& Annen and the beautiful Helen after 
| loading Telemachus and Pifiſtratus with pre- 
— gave them the banquet of hoſpita- 5 
2 The fair Menelaus conducted his 
„ gueſts to the place of entertainment. He 
4 made them be ſeated on thrones & female 
< ſlave, carrying in her hands a golden ewer 
< with a filver baſon, offers them to waſh. 
“ She places before them a 2 W on 
& which ſhe arranges the victuals.” +: 
The manner in which the ſon of Thetis re- 5 
ceived the Grecian: deputies very much refem- - 
ins. chat of the nnn towands: _ 


2 0 Achilles; perceiving the ae of the 
„ Greeks, riſes up, takes them by the hand, 
gives them the ſalute - and introduces 
them into his tent, where he makes them be 

* ſeated on beds of repoſe (b), covered with 
purple tapeſtry. . . . . . The banquet” is pre- 
< pared. Automedon holds the fleſh, the no- 
ble Achilles divides it into pieces, and ſpits 
4 them. Menetius, a mortal like unto a God, 

% lights the xi, ſpreads out the coals, arranges ' 
the ſpits: 1 the cinders, and ſtrews over 
them the faceed ſalt. . Achilles, - ſeated 
< oppoſite to the divine Ulyſſes, ſhares out the 
_ ©; victnals: ©. . 4. 4 IE Www * * | 


* (8) Odyflay, e Iliad, book 9g. 
() The ſophas of the Orientals ſerve then alternately. as ſeats 


and as beds. : 
> hands 
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* diligebat Jeſus, St, Folin, ch, 13, v. 23. 


*.hands' to the meat (c) that is ſervec up to 


4 them. A poet of an inferior genius to Ho- 


mer would have thought he diſhonoured a 
poem filled with magnificent deſcriptions by 
mixing ſuch details with them. Vet, how pre- 
cious are they, by making us acquainted ' 
with the ſimplicity of ancient manners, a ſim- 
plicity loſt to Europe, but wake is ſtill ey. 


in the eaſtern world. 


After dinner, the e retire into their 
harams, where they ſlumber a few hours in 
the midſt of their children and their women. 
It is a great article of voluptuouſneſs with 


them, to have a convenient, and agreeable 
place of repoſe. 


Mahomet, accordingly, WhO 
neglected nothing that could ſeduce mankind, 


Whoſe wants and taſtes he knew thoroughly, 


Jays to them (d), The gueſts of Paradiſe 
* ſhall enjoy the luxury of repoſe, and ſhall 
* have a delicious place to ſleep in at noon.? 
The poor, who have neither ſopha nor ha- 


ram, lie down on the mat where they have 


dined. Thus, when Jeſus Chriſt took the ſup- 
per with his diſciples (e), he whom he loved 
had his head repoſed upon his boſom. Xo 

In the evening one goes in a boat upon the 
water, or to breathe the cool air on the banks 
of the Nile, under the ſhade of orange and 


(c) They took the victuals doubtleſs with their gms, as is 
practiſed at this day in ſome countries. 
(4) Coran, ch. 25, p. 119. 


(e) Erat ergo recumbens unus ex diſcipulis ejus in finu Jeſu 


ſycamore 


3 


ebe trees. e ime is an hour after 


ſunſet.” The tables are ſpread with rice, poul- 
try, vegetables, and fruit. Theſe aliments are 


| wholeſome during the heats. The ſtomach, 


which would reject more ſubſtantial nouriſh- 


ment, has occaſion for them. They eat line. 


| Temperance | is a virtue of this climate 
Such is the uſual life of the Egyptians. Chis 
places of amuſement, our noiſy pleaſures, are 


unknown to them. That ſameneſs which 


would be the greateſt puniſhment to an Euros 
pean, appears to them delicious. They 
their whole life in doing the ſame thing, in fol- 


lowing the eſtabliſhed cuſtoms, without defir= 
Ing any thing beyond them, without extend- 


Ing their jdeas any further. Having neither 
lively appetites, nor ardent. defires, they are 
ſtrangers to what we call Pennw ; that is a tor- 


ment reſerved for ſuch perſons as neither being 


able to moderate their paſſions, nor to ſatisfy 
the extent of their taſtes, gre a burthen to 
themſelves Sennurent wherever 5 are, mag 
only live Tay they AO; 


1 have the honour to be, Se. 8 
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Egypt, fimilar. 10 that of the ancient patriarchs 3 


manner in which a father governs has children ; and-. 
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Gland Cairo. | 


| 1 T is in the Eaſt, gf" that hiſtory places the 
cradle of the human race. It is there that pa- 


ternal authority took its riſe, which is ſtill pre- 
ſerved there in its full force... A father there 


enjoys all the titles that nature has beſtowed 
on him. 


of all. their differences, and ſacrifices the vic- 
Ho of the Courban beiram (FJ). 


Each family forms a ſmall ſtate, of which 


the father is th& ſovereign. The members 


who compoſe it are attached to him by the ties 


Y) The Carter: beiram is a "Main feſtival, whare each 
father of a family muſt offer a ſacrifice proportioned to his ability. 
The rich ſlay oxen and ſheep ; the poor fulfil the precept by killing 
a pigeon. This ſolemn ' feaſt amongſt the Mahometans is fix 

weeks after the Ramadan, and recalls to mind the Jewiſh paſſover. 

Mahomet, unable to abolifh the ſacrifice of animals, authorized 
by heaven in the eaſtern world, recommends te them the chapter 
of the pilgrimage of Mecca ; but to ſanRify the uſe of it, corrupt- 
ed by idolatry, he enjoins them to invoke the name of God on the 
animal they ſlaughter, adding theſe remarkable words; God re- 


| Cerves neither the He e/Þ nor the blood of victims, but the piety that 


1 makes the Vein is weleome to him. Coran, p. 93, fome 2. 


of 


— 


Chief, judge, and high prieſt of his 
family, he commands there, he is the arbiter” 


„ Of © © * b 7 
0 des They acknowledge bis power, and 

fubmit to it. The differences Which ariſe a“ 
mongſt them are brought before his tribunal; 
he pronounces, and his decrees terminate the 
diſpute, and reſtore order and tranquillity: 
The moſt aged of the old men holds the feep= 
tre in his hands, and he is enabled to direct it 
from the reſult of a long experience. But in e- 
wor thing reſpecting the interior adminiſtra- 
he is ne by the . of n 1 
tan e 
The children, brought up in n the a apa ö + er 8 
* the women, do not enter the hall, partieu- 
larly- when there are ſtrangers.” When the 
young people appear, they obſerve a profound 
| filence, Grown up to manhood, they may mix 
in the converſation ; but when the Cheik (2) 

ſpeaks, they hold their tongue, and liſten at- 


tentively. Every one riſes up when he ap: 


pears in company. The precedence 1 is given 
him in all public places, and he is every where 
treated with conſideration and reſpe&. This 


cuſtom ſubſiſted in Egypt in the time of Hero- 


dotus (%; and the defpotiſm that cruſhes the 


country contributes ſtill to preſerve it. Under 


a yoke of yr dares lift up his bead? It 
would be a crime to make a diſplay of riches 


| (2) This word fignifieg ald man, the eldeſt of the family e 
this reſpected name. It is beſtowed alſo on the men of the law. 

Y Like the Lacedemonians, who alone of all the Greeks paid 
true homage to old age, the Bgyptians give the precedency to thoſe 
who are older than themſelves, and riſe from their ſeats when "DYE 
appear, * 9 | 


14. LETTERS. 
to the public eye. Every thing is 3 45 


._  yoided. that: may ſerve to awaken the avarice 
of the ruling tyrants, It is even dangerous to 


appear happy. It is only within one's own fa- 
mily therefore, that tranquillity and happineſs 
are to be found. As the ſafety, of the ſociety 


depends on the union of its members, the 
common intereſt, joined to the voice of con- 
ſanguinity, preſerves its harmony. It is there, 


accordingly, that the holy laws of nature are 
obſerved in their primitive purity. A nume- 


rous poſterity are frequently lodged under the 


ſame roof. Every day the children and grand- 


children come to pay their progenitor the tri- 
bute of tenderneſs and veneration. The plea- 
ſure. of being more loved and reſpected as he 


advances in years, makes him forget that he 


grows old. The joy and contentment of his 


heart gliſten in his eyes. The wrinkles of his 


brow are ſmoothed by ſerenity. He is joyous 
and condeſcending ; and whilſt the young peo- 
ple wear nothing but the plaineſt dreſſes (7), he 


is decked out in themoſt brilliant colours. Hap- 


py in the boſom of his family until on the 


— 


very verge of the grave, he does not perceive. 
that death is about giving him the fatal blow, 


and falls aſleep amidſt the embraces of his chil- 


dren. They long weep over him, and go eve- 


ry week to ſtrew flowers over his. tomb H, and 


(i) In Egypt, the ſplendid colours are reſerved far the old men 
' the youth whoſe morals are corrupted, alone dare clathe themſelves 
in brilliant dreſſes. 

(&) lt is a cuſtom } in Egypt to cover. the tomb of their kindred 
with fragrant plants, and to © repeat prayers there, 


to 


thoſe whom he has brought into the world. 


to repeat funeral hymns. The Egyptians have 
loſt the cuſtom of embalming the bodies; but 
have n 975 ſentiments that: . e Ut 
birth. | 
= Amongſt poliſhed people, apts liv leſsi in the | 
domeſtic ſtyle, old age is nat ſo reſpeRted ; it is 
not unfrequently even a reproach. Old age 
with its hoary locks is often obliged to be Wen 
before preſumptuous youth, and port like 4 
child to be ſupportable in company. In pro- 
portion as he feels the weight of years come 
upon him, and the pleaſures of his exiſtenee 
diminith, he ſees that he becomes a burthen to 


When he has the greateſt need of conſolation, 
they refuſe him their reſpect, and every heart 
isſhut againſt him. His ſoul, chilled by age; 
falls into decay, without the comfort of filial 
love to warm him with its generous flame. It 
is in the midſt of poliſhed nations that the ve- 
nerable old man, who was a. tender father, 
dies, long before hs drops i into the re 
Let us draw the veil over a picture which - 
| happily is not general. The affecting ſcenes 
to which I have daily been a witneſs in this 
country, extort from me this parallel. Here 
the reſpectable patriarch, whoſe venerable 
white beard falls down upon his breaſt; ſmiles, 
under - the froſt of old age, on his grand chil- 
dren who come to careſs him. His heart ex- 
pands at the ſight of four generations, eager to 
pay him * of filial me: He reliſhes 
9 the 
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che charm of life even to his laſt moment. Yes 
Sir: this people in their ſtate of i ignorance, have 


preſerved. the ſimplicity of ancient manners. 


They know nothing of our arts and ſciences z 
but the forcible. ſentiments. of nature, (ſenti- - 
ments which books can never teach); with - 
thoſe they are intimately zoqainesd, 2 Ae re- 
ere and enjoy them. 

I could ſupport. what I advaties by a el ou⸗ 
fand inſtances, I ſhall only ſelect one well 
known anecdote. When Mr. Maillet was con- 


23 ful at Grand: Cairo (), the Jeſuits prevailed on 


the court of France to ſend for ſomè children of 


the Copti (n), to Paris, to educate them in the 


College of Louis le Grand. They were to be 
inſtructed in the orthodox faith, and to be ſent 


back to convert their ſchifmatie nation. By. 
dint of money and promiſes," the conſent 'of 

ſome fathers, extremely poor, was obtained; 

but when the moment of ſeparation from their 


children arrived, paternal tenderneſs revived 
in all its force, and they preferred returning to 


a ſtate of verty, rather than purchaſe a _— 
fortable ſituation, by a ſacrifice which coſt 


e too 5 Gene.” 
1 have the honour to be, c. 5. 


00 About! one bund years ago. | 
in] The Copti are the ancient a bitans: of Egypt. e 8 
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4. arcbunt 7 the A 1 1 . the Egyp 
proviſatrices; their education, dances, muſic ; and 
if extreme defire which prevails through the cn 
+ 5. e this TORY EIN gh, 


* F — = 


proviſatort... They are called Alm, knowing they 


have merited this name, from having received 
a better education than other women. They 


form a celebrated ſociety in this country. . To 
be received into it, it is neceſſary to have a 


good voice, to underſtand the language well, 


to know the rules of poetry, (n) and be able 


to compoſe and fing couplets on the ſpot, adapt- 


ed to the circumſtances. The Alm know by 
heart all the new ſongs. Their memory is fur- 


niſhed with the moſt beautiful moals (o), and the 
| prettieſt | 


( The PE 7 ; ths Tama * as the 113 


with the varied meaſure, and rhyme of the French poetry, Theſe 


advantages are not to be found in a language the. anc of 8 5 : 


is not diſtinctly marked. 
(o) The moals are elegiac hymns, where the death of a hero is 
bewailed, or the-misfortunes incident to love. Abulfeda has pre- 


ſerved the end of a moal, ſung by Ommia on the ſide of a trench wes | 


which her nephews had been thrown after the defeat of Beder : 


Hare I not ſufficiently wept over the noble ſons of the princes 


« of Mecca ? 
, en 


| Grand Cairo, 5 
E GYPT, Sir, co-welt-; as ie has her In. 
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prettieſt. wit; There is no feſtival without 


* 


them; no entertainment of which they do not 
conſtitute the ornament. They are placed in a 
roſtrum from whence they ſing during the re- 
BE: They then deſcend into the ſaloon, and 
O 


rm dances which have tio reſemblance to ours. 
They are pantomine ballets, in which they re- 


| Preſent the uſual occurrences of life. The miyſ- 


teries of love too, generally furniſh them with 
ſcenes. The ſuppleneſs of their bodies I in- 


conceivable. One is aſtoniſhed at the mobility 


of their features, to which they give at plea- 


ſure the impreſſion ſuited to the characters they 


play. The indecency of their attitudes is often 


carried to exceſs. Their looks, their geſtures, | 


every thing ſpeaks, but in ſo expreſſive a man- 
ner, that it is impoſſtble to miſtake them. At 
the beginning of the dance, they lay aſide with 


their veils the modeſty of their ſex. A long 


robe of very thin filk goes down to their heels, 
which is Miene faſtenod with A rich girdle: 5 


3 "Si the Gght of Wie woken 3 tike to a 18 e 


jn the depth of Fw Rog, Ei have filed the dir with my e 


< tions, - 17 4 
2 8580 45-0 ASSN 3 your eee bowel down tothe a, 


% mix your ſighs with my tears. 
And ye, ye women who follow the proceſſions, chaunt your 
„funeral hymns interrupted with long ſighs, 
To what have the princes wh the people, the chief men of the 


„ trides been reduced at Beder 12 


N ty 6 > my ſorrow,” "Life of Men] 875 wag . 93. 


** The old and the voung warriors are laid there faked, and with 


4% out life. 
How Mecca hath pat? her pee e e 
FTheſe deſolated plains, theſe ſavage deſarts TO ſem t to 


Long 


e 


| gauze, ſcarcely hides their boſom:: As they 


put themſelves in motion, the ſhapes; the 
contours of their bodies ſeem to develope 

themſelves ſucceſſively. Their ſteps are regu- 

lated by the ſound of the flute, of caſtanets, 
the tambour de baſque, and cymbals, which 
accelerates or retards the meaſure. ; They are 
ſtill further animated by words adapted to ſuch 


ſcenes. They appear in a ſtate of intoxication. 


They are the Bacchauts in a delirium. It is when 
they are at this point, that throwing off all re- 
ſerve, they abandon themſelves totally to the _ 


diſorder of their ſenſes ; it is then that a people 


far from delicate, and who like nothing hidden, 
redouble their applauſes. Theſe Am are ſent - 
for into all the harams. They teach the women 
the new airs ; they amuſe them with amorqus 
tales, and recite in their preſence poems, which 
are ſo much the more intereſting, as they fur-. 
niſh a lively picture of their manners. They 


initiate them into the myſteries of their art, 


and teach them to contrive laſcivious dances. / 
| Theſe girls, who have a cultivated underſtand- 
ing, are very agreeable in converſation. They _ 
ſpeak their language with purity. The habit 
of dedicating themſelves to poetry renders the 


ſofteſt and moſt ſonorous expreſſions familiar to 
them. They repeat with a great deal of grace. 

In ſinging, nature is their only guide. I have 
heard them ſing gay airs, the time of which 


was quick and light like that of ſome of our 
ä | K Do: 3 
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Long black "OY plaited; and perfumed, is flow- | 
ing on their ſnoulders. A ſhift, tranſparent as. | 
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ariettes ; but it is in the pathetic that they diſ- 
Play their talents. It is when they recite a 
moal, from the movement of the romance, that 
the continuity of tender, affecting, and plain- 
tive ſounds inſpires a ſecret melancholy, which 
inſenſibly increaſes, and changes into tears of 
commiſeration. The Turks themſelves, the 
Tarks, enemies of all the arts, paſs whole 
nights in hearing them. Sometimes two of 
them ſing together, but always with the ſame 
voice. It is the fame with an orcheſtra, where 
all the inſtruments, playing in uniſon, execute 
the ſame part. Accompanyments are only made 
for enlightened people, who, at the ſame time 
that the melody flatters their ear, wiſh to have 
their mind occupied by the juſtneſs and perfec- 
tion of the harmony. Thoſe nations, on the 
contrary, Whoſe ſenfibility is more affected 
than their hearing, little capable of enjoying 
the charms of harmony, like only the ſimple 
tones whoſe beauty goes directly to the ſoul, 
without requiring reflection to perceive it. 
The Hebrews, to whom the taſtes of the 
Egyptians had become natural, from a long 
reſidence in Egypt, had alſo their Alme. It 
appears that they gave leſſons to the women, 
at Jeruſalem, as well as at Grand Cairo (p). 


St. 


69 Et cam dies opportunus adeſſet, Alles 4 in natalitiis uus 
cœnam faciebat proceribus ſuis, ac chiliarchis, primariis Galilææ. 
Dey ue introiſſet filia ipſius Herodiadis, et ſaltaſſet et placuiſſet 
mtilque recumbentibus, rex ait Es pete à me quod 
F r et dabo tibi. | | 8 5 
Et 
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8t. Mark has preſerved a fact which proves 
what an empire the oriental dance had over the 
minds of men. Herod celebrated his birth- 
1 1. day in the midſt. of a ſumptuous banquet, 
5 where he had gathered together the chiefs of 
e the nation, the tribunes, and the princes of 
& Galilee, Whilſt the gueſts were at table, the 
daughter of Herodias entered, and danced 
ce before them after the manner of the country. 
«© The whole afſembly applauded the graces ſhe 
© diſplayed. The king, enchanted, vowed 
that he would grant her what ſhe ſhould de- 
* mand, were it the half of his kingdom. Urg- 
*< ed by her mother, the young Herodias de- 
 * manded the head of John the ws, med and 
* obtained it.“ 
The Ain aſſiſt at the marriage ceremonies; 
and march before the bride, playing on inſtru- 
ments. They make a figure likewiſe at funer- 


als, and accompany the proceffion, ſinging ſor- 
rowful airs. They break forth into groans, 


and lamentations, and give every ſign of grief. 
and deſpair. Theſe women are paid very high, 


and feldom appear but e hs CANT 


and rich men. 


Et juravit in quodeunque petieris dike tibi, 1 udn: reg- 


ni mei. 5 


Quz cdm exiſſet dixit matri fuz : ule. pony. ? at in dixit 
ut Jobanis Baptiſte, »; 


mque introĩſſet ſtatim cum — ad regem, petivit di- 


_ Volo ut Protinus des mihi f in patina caput Johannis Bap- 
t1 4 


we m8 Sed miſſo ſpeculatore precipit afferri caput ejus in patina, 
et decollavit eum in carcere, 


Opel of St. Mark, chap. 6. 


I was. 


4 


EVE 


to me the molt 1 


alluſions ſtill more ſtrongly marked 
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I was invited lately to a ſplendid ſupper, 
given by a rich Venetian merchant to the Re- 


ceiver- general of the finances of Egypt. The 
Almè ſang ſeveral. airs during the entertain 
ment. They then celebrated the praiſes of the 
Principal gueſts, The paſſage which appeared 
| was an ingenious alle- 


gory, wherein the meſſenger of love is made to 


peak. After the entertainment there was play, 


that handfuls of ſequins were 


_Aent to the ſingers from time to time. This en- 


tertainment produced them at leaſt fifty louis 


d'or. It is true they are not always. ſo wt | 


paid. 
The common 8986148 have alſo their unt. 


They are girls of the ſecond claſs, who try to 


imitate the former, but they have neither 


their elegance, their graces, nor their know—- 
ledge. They are every where to be met with. 


The public places and the walks about Grand 


Cairo are full of them. As the popul ee waar 
ency 
will not allow me to relate to what a pitch they 


carry the licentiouſneſs of their geſtures and at- 
titudes. It is impoſſible to form an idea of it, 


without having been a witneſs to theſe ſcenes. 
The Bayadieres of India are models of chaſtity 
compared to theſe Egyptian women dancers. 


You have here, Sir; the chief amuſement of the 
_ Egyptians. It conſtitutes their delight. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 
2 L. E T- 
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4s account of Fu private life of the 1 
' their taſte, manners, employment, diverſions; their me 
tod of bringing up their children, witii the-cuſtom 
of lamenting at the. tombs. of their parents, after caver- 
my thens with JR and 28 branc * . n 


To Me. L. M. 


Grand Cairo. | 


1 H A v E given you - ddede account, Sir, of 
the manner of living of the male inhabitants 
of this country, but I have ſpoken very little of 
the women. This (g) oriental reſerve cannot 
be agreeable to an European. I am now going 
to give you, therefore, a general idea of the 
manners of the Egyptian women. 

The women act a brilliant part in Europe. 
They appear as ſovereigns on the theatre, of 
the world. They preſide over manners, anc 
decice on the moſt important events. The fate 
of nations is often in their hands. In Egypt, 


(2) The Egyptians never mention their wives in converſation. 
When they are obliged to ſpeak of them, they ſay the mother of 
ſuch a one, or the miſtreſs of the houſe, &c. Politeneſs prevents 
one from ſaying, How is madam your wife? It is neceſſary to 
imitate their reſerve, and ſay, How is the mother of ſuch a one ? 
Even this they would look upon as an affront, were it not the ſa- 
lution of an intimate friend or relation. I relate theſe traits, as 

n characteriſtie of oriental jealouſy, r 3t fg 


K 3 what 


bas travelled i in that country, 
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what difference! They are there only to be 


ſieen loaded with thé chains of ſlavery. Con- 
demned to ſervitude, they have not the ſmall- 
eſt influence on public affairs. Their empire is 


limited to the walls of the Haram; for there 
are buried all their graces and their charms. 


Confined within the boſom of their family, the 


circle of their life does not extend 2 do- 
meſtic employments . 
Their firſt duty is the education of their chile -* 


\ dren. Their moſt ardent wiſh is to have a 


great number of them, ſince the public eſteem, 
as well as the tenderneſs of their huſbands, are 
meaſured by their fecundity. Even the poor 

man who earns his bread with the ſweat of his 
brow, prays to heaven for a; numerous proge- 

ny, and the barren woman would be inconſola- 
ble, did not adoption. indemnify her in ſome 
degree for the injury of nature. Every mother 
ſuckles the child ſhe has brought into the 


world. The firſt ſmile of that tender creature, 
and an eaſy childbed, repay her for the pains | 
and cares impoſed upon her by this duty. 


The overflowings of the milk, therefore, and 
other diſorders, which drain the ſources of life 
of the young ſpouſe unobſervant of this law, 
are not known in this country. Mahomet has 


| converted this cuſtom, which is coeval with 


(7) The compiler, Poinponius Meta, pretends that the women do all 
the out of door labour in Egypt, and the men take charge of the 
houſe, p. 59. This aſſertion is en by every writer ho 


"ns 


0 n d ee, ak 


the world, into a precept G). Mothers ſhall 
„ ſuckle their children two whole years, pro- 
e vided they are diſpoſed to take the hreaſt ſo 
long. The mother ſhall be permitted to 

wean her nurſe-child with the conſent of 
< the huſband.” Ulyſſes deſcending into the 
gloomy kingdom of Pluto (9), ſaw there his mo- 
ther, who had nouriſhed. him with her ks 
who had reared up his infancy. - 


When circumſtances compel pong to 13 Tg 
recourſe to a nurſe, ſhe is not looked upon as a Mi 


ſtranger. She becomes part of the family, and 


paſſes the reſt of her life in the midſt of the 


children ſhe has ſuckled. She is honoured and 
cheriſhed like a ſecond mother Be 
| Racine, who poſſeſſed all the knowledge ne- 

ceſſary to diſplay the brilliancy of his genius; PE 
Racine, who, from his intimate acquaintance. 
with the chefd auvres of Greece, well knew. the 
oriental manners, gives his .Phedra, her nurſe, 
for her only confidante. The unhappy queen, 
burning with a guilty flame, ſhe could not con- 
quer, and the fatal ſecret of which, burthened 
her mind, without her daring to reveal it, did 
not reſolve to entruſt it to the tender none 
until the latter addreſſed her : 


Cruelle, quand ma foi vous a-t-elle decue ? © 
Songez-vous qu'en naiſſant mes — ont regue * 


The Haram is the cradle and the ſchool of 


(s) Coran, p. 40. t. 1. Mr. S's tran/lation. wh 
(7) Odyſſey, lib; 23. p. 375, 


infancy. 
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infancy. The helpleſs being, juſt brought into 
the world, is not infolded in wretched ſwad- 
dling clothes, the ſource of a thouſand” diſor- 
ders. Stretched out naked on a mat, expoſed 
to the air in a ſpacious apartment, he breathes f 
without reſtraint, and moves his delicate limbs 
at pleaſure. His entrance into the new ele- 
ment wherein he muſt paſs his life, is not mark- 
ed either by grief or tears. Bathed in water 
every day, reared up under his mother's eye, 
he grows rapidly. Free in all his movements, 
he tries his growing ſtrength; he is in conſtant | 
action, he rolls about, he gets up, and if he 
happens to tumble, his falls cannot be danger- 
ous on the carpet or mat (v) which. covers the 
floor. He is not baniſhed his father's houſe at 
ſeven or eight years old, to ſend him to a col- 
lege, where he loſes his health and his inno- 
cence. It is true that he acquires little know- 
ledge. His education is often limited to the 
art of reading and writing. But he enjoys a 
robuſt ſtate of health; whilſt the fear of the 
- divinity, reſpect for old age, filial piety, the 
love of hoſpitality, virtues which every object 
preſents to him in the boſom of his own fami- 
ly, remain deeply graven on his heart. 
The girls are brought up in the ſame man- 
ner. The whalebone, and the buſks to which 


( In Egypt the rooms are paved with large flag ſtones, which 
are waſhed, at leaſt, once a week. In ſummer they are covered 
with a cane mat, neatly worked, and in the winter with a 
. carpet. 


the 
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the European women fall martyrs, are un- 
known to them. They are left naked, or only 
covered with a ſhift until they are ſix years 
old. The habit they wear the remainder of 
their lives does not fetter any of their limbs, 
and allows the whole body to aſſume its natu. 
ral ſtructure. Nothing is ſo uncommon; there- 
fore, as to ſee children full of humours, er. 
crooked perſons: It is in theſe eaſtern parts 
of the world that man riſes in all his native 
majeſty, and that woman n alb the 
charms of her ſex. It is in Georgia and in 
Greece that thoſe well- defined features, ee 
admirable forms, impreſſed by nature on the 
chefed æuvre of her works, are in the higheſt pre- 
ſervation. It is there that Apelles Wer fall 
find models worthy of his pencil! 


— * 
R 
WM. 


The women do not ſolely” confine ber 5 1 


ſolves to the education of their childten. AH 
the domeſtic affairs are in their department. 5 
They are the houſe-keepers, and do not thinx 
it any diſparagement to prepare the victuals Ng 
for themſelves and for their huſbands with _ 
their own hands. The ancient cuſtom which 
ſtill ſubſiſts makes it their duty. Thus we ſee. 
Sarah haſtening to bake the cakeson the aſhes, 
when the angels viſited Abraham, who offered 
them the uſual repaſt of hoſpitality. Before 
the departure of Telemachus (x), Menelaus 
| fays to him © I go to command the queen and 


(ﬆ) our, lib. 15, 
« hor - 
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* her attendants to prepare a ſplendid repaſt 
< with the e en e are contained in 
this palace“ * „ 
Subject to cuſtom, W unaltersble laws 
govern the countries of the Eaſt, the women 
gre not admitted into the ſociety, of the men, 
not even at table (y), where the aſſemblage of | 
the two ſexes produces gaiety and bons mots, and 
gives a zeſt to the entertainment. When the 
rich are deſirous of dining with one of their 
wives, they give her previous notice. She diſ- 
poſes the apartment, prepares the moſt delicate 


— 


With the moſt refined attention. The women 
of the lower claſs uſually remain ſtanding, o 
ſeated in a corner of the room, whilſt their but a 

band is at dinner. They frequently preſent 
him water to waſh himſelf, and help him at 
table (2). Theſe cuſtoms which the Europeans 
might juſtly ſtyle barbarous, and againſt which 
they might exclaim with reaſon, appear ſo na- 
tural in this country, that they have no idea 
of their being different in other climates. 
Such is the force of habit over the human 
mind. A cuſtom eſtabliſhed for ages ſeems to 
be the law of nature. 


O) Sarah, who prepared dinner for Abraham and his b elt. 
did not feat herfelf at table; ſhe remained ſhut up in her tent. 

(̃. ) I dined lately with an Italian who was married to an Egyp- 
tian woman. He has adopted the manners of the country he has 
lived in ſo long. His wife and ſiſter-in-la w ſtood up before me ; 
with difficulty I prevailed on them to be ſeated, and place them- 

elves at table with us, Their timidity and embarraſſment were 
very great, | ET 

£5 Domeſtic 


diſhes, and receives her lord with reſpect, and 


Doemeſtie cares leave the . Wien 8 
a great many leiſure moments, which they 
employ amongſt their ſlaves in embroidering A 
fafh, in making a veil, in drawing deſigiis on 
ſtuff” to cover a ſopha, and in fpinning with 
the diſtaff. So Homer paints the women of 
his time (a). Andromache, however, had 
© not yet learnt the death of Hector. She did 
“not know that he had remained without the 
„gates of the town. Occupied in her palace, 5 
* fſhe was embroidering a magnificent work, 
* whilſt her ſlaves were heating the ack we 
her huſband on his return from battle. | 
Telemaclius, ſeeing that Penelope, in peak 
ing to her ſuitors talked of affairs which ſeem- : 
ed to be out of her ſphere, ſays to her O, 
mother! go up into your apartment; reſume 
the occupations of your ſex, the ſhuttle, 


e andthe diſtaff. Command a the lads © 


your women, but leave to the men, and 
4 above all to me, the care of this bow. Pe- 
«© nelope withdrew, ſecretly amiring the wiſ- 
„dom of her ſon (b).” 


Labour, however, has its interludes. Joy |. 


is not baniſhed the interior of the haram. 

The nurſe intereſts you in the hiſtory of paſt 
times, by the manner in which ſhe relates the 
tale. Gay or tender airs are ſung ; ſlaves ac- 
company the voice with the tambour de 
baſque and caſtanets. The alm ſometimes come 
to enliven the ſcene by their dances, and the 


(a) Iliad, lib, a2. G one. lib. „ 
: touching 
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5 1 of ks voices. Th grace 
fully repeat paſſionate romances. A collation, 


where perfumes and exquiſite fruits are in 


abundance, terminates the daily ſcene. Thus 
do the Egyptian women ſtrive to charm the 


liſtleſſneſs of their captivity. 


Vet they are not wholly. priſoners. They 


have permiſſion once or twice a week to go to 


the bath, and to viſit their relations and their 
friends. Another duty they are permitted to 


perform, is, to Weep over the dead. I have 


often ſeen, in the environs of Cairo, diſconſo- 


late mothers, repeating funeral hymns around 


the tombs which they had covered with odori- 

ferous plants. It was thus that Hecuba (e) and 

Andromache poured. forth their lamentations 
near 


(c) I ſhall 10 before 7 he lamentations of e ee, and 


of Fatima. 


„ b * en B. 


"1/06 0 my huſband, thou dieſt in ry Scarce of thy age! Thou 
leaveſt me-a widow in a deſert palace. Before this helpleſs 
infant, the unhappy otfspring of our love, arrives at puberty, 


the city of Troy will be overthrown. Thou art no more. 


* Thou who defendedft her ramparts, who protectedſt her women 


from violence, and her children from captivity. Triumphant 


- 


 vetlels prepare to lead them into bondage, and I ſhall be 
* amongſt the number of the captives. O] my fon! thou muſt 


„ ſhare in my misfortune; thy hands will Be employed i in un 
« worthy labours, by order of a cruel maſter ; perhaps even one 
of thoſe Greeks, whoſe father, ſon, or brother has fallen by the 
«© hands of Hector, will precipitate thee i in his fury from the ſum. 
mit of one of our towers; for Hector was terrible in his com- 

bats, and he often covered the earth with the bodies of his ene- 
mies. All 2218 „ his n and bewalls his loſs. Oh 

| a a 3 
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c tiear the body of Hector. It was thus that 5 
Fatima and Sophia wept over that of Maho - 
met. Nor were the Romans ſtrangers to this 
cuſtom. They had their funeral urns which 
they crowned with cypreſs. With what ele- 
gance does Horace ſtrew flowers over the urn 


of Quintilius! How touching and tender (d) is 
the ode he addreſſes to Virgil on t 
their common friend! Amongſt thè European 
nations, where the ties of blood are not ſo 


ſtrict, thoſe religious duties paid to the dead 


by the piety of the ancients, are as much as 


pan e but one only dies ene 


« my huſband ! dest is 8 dreadful firoke forcby parents, bac 
they are leſs to be pitied than I am. Hadſt thou but in dying, 


- 
— 


- © amidſt thy family, ſtretched out thy hand to thy unhappy 


© ſpouſe! had but thy mouth addreſſed her in conſoling words! 1 
© ſhould have preſerved the memory of them in my heart, and 


* have recalled them night and day to my memory, LADS my 


** tears ns. ” Iliad, üb. 24. 


r 4 1 1 A. 


N 0 my father! O miniſter of the moſt high! O W. of the 


2 3 God ! All then is over! The divine revelation is buried 
„ with thee, The angel Gabriel has for ever taken his flight tg 


<«<.heaven. Supreme Being, grant my laſt prayers. Haſten to | 


©« unite my ſoul to his; enable me again to behold his face; de- 
0 prive me not of the fruit of his merits and interceſſion at the 
day of judgment.“ 


Then taking a little duſt from off his coffin, and holding it near 


her face, /he added When one has ſmelt the duſt of his tomb, 

can one any longer reliſh the flavour of the moſt exquiſite per- 
« fumes? Alas! all theſe agreeable ſenſations are loſt to my heart. 

The clouds of melancholy, which riſe around me, would change 
<< the moſt beautiful aye into gloomy . 8 di ae 

P- 235. 

| (2) Horace, ode 24. 
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out regret, when one has not known the happi- 
neſs of being loved in life. 

The Egyptian women treat one alibther: in 
the moſt affectionate manner on their viſits. 
When a woman enters a haram, the miſtreſs 
of the houſe riſes, makes offer of her hand, 
puts it on her heart, embraces her, and ſeats | 
her by heggide.- A female flave haſtens to take 
off her black cloake, and ſhe is deſired to put 
herſelf at her eaſe. - She lays aſide her veil, 
and her ſhift (), and retains only a flowing 
robe which is perfectly adapted to her ſhape, 
and is faſtened round the middle by a ſaſh. 
Compliments are then paid her in the oriental 
ſtyle (). My mother or my ſiſter, , why 
have you ſo. long neglected us? we were 
ſighing after your company. It embelliſhes 
our houſe, it conſtitutes the happineſs of our 
< lives, &c. 

Slaves then preſent her with coffee, ſherber, 
and {weetmeats: They chat, they laugh, and 
toy together. A large diſh is placed on a ſopha, 
which is covered with pomegranates, bananas, 
and excellent melons. The daughter of the 
houſe, holding a ewer full of water mixed 
1 5 FRE I it to waſh with, in a 


00 A habit of ceremony which goes over the other clothes, 
except the collar, it is like the chemi/e adopted by the 'French wo- 
men, It is taken off, as ſoon as they are ſeated, to be freer and 
lghter clad. In Arabic they call it cams, 

Y The titles of Mrs, Miſs, &c.-are unknown in Egypt. An 
elderly. woman is called mother, a younger woman Alter, "P young | 
girl n ater of the houſe. 


ſilver 
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ſilver plate. During the time they eat, noiſy: 


mirth, and joyous converſation feaſon the re- 
The wood of aloes is kept burning in 


the caflolet, and perfumes the ' apartment. 
After the collation, ſlaves dance to the noiſe 
of cymbals, and the ladies often take a ſhare 
in their amuſements. Before they part they 
often repeat God preſerve your health! Hea- 


« yen grant you a numerous progeny ! God 


© preſerve your children, the joy and glory of 
«< your family (g).“ 

During the whole time a ſtranger is in the 
haram the huſband is not allowed to approach 
it. It is the aſylum of hoſpitality, and cannot 
be violated without dangerous conſequences. 


This is a privilege the Egyptian women care- 


fully maintain, and it is rendered dear to them 
by a very powerful motive. A lover indiſguiſe 
may be thus introduced into the forbidden 


place (h), and it is of the laſt importance not 


to be diſcovered. Death would pay the forfeit 


of the attempt. Love in this country, where 


the paſſions are impetuous, both from the na- 


Sy ture of the elimate; and the obſtacles it meets 


with, is often followed by tragic ſcenes. 


The Turkiſh women go always under the . 


guard of eunuchs, to take the air on the Nile, 
and enjoy the proſpect of its charming banks. 
There are handſome apartments in their boats, 


(2) I mention theſe wiſhes, which are very ancient in the 
Faſt, ſince they are often to be met with in the holy ſcriptures. _ 
G I have already ſaid that Haram ſignifies prohibited place. 
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richly decorated. They are adorned. with ˖ 
Lulpture, and are agreeably painted. They 
are diſtinguiſhable, from the blinds let down 
over the Windows, and the muſic that accom- 5 
2 chem. 
When they cannot go abroad, they 8 | 
vour to enliven their priſon. Towards the ſet- 
ting ſun they mount upon the terrace, and en- 


Joy the cool of the evening amidſt the flowers 


which are carefully preſerved there. They of- 
ten bathe themſelves, and enjoy, at once, the 
coolnęſs of the water, the: perfume of odorife- 
rous plants, the freſh air, and the ſight of ar 
million ſtars ſhining in the firmament. _ 
So was Bathfheba bathing herſelf, when Do. 
vid ) ſaw her from the top of his palace. 
The Turks, to prevent their women from 
being ſeen from the tops of the minarets, ob- 
lige the public eriers to ſwear that they will. 
ſhut their eyes at the hours, when they mount 
up them to announce the prayers; but a more 


 effectual precaution they take is, to chooſe 


Blind men for theſe pious functions 
Such, Sir, is the ordinary life of the MY 
tian women. To bring up their children, to 
employ themſelves ſolely in the affairs of houſe- 
keeping, to live retired in the interior of their 


family, conſtitute their duties. To. viſit .and 15 
give entertainments to each other, where they 
often reſign e to wanton mirth, — 


# 


(2) Book « of Kings, chap, TS 
| 2 8 to 
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to the greateſt freedoms, to go on the water, 
or walk under the ſhade of orange-trees, and 


to hear the a; theſe are their amuſements. 8 
They deck themſelves out with as much art 
to receive their acquaintances, as the French 
women do to diſtinguiſh themſelves in the eyes 
of the men. Naturally timid and gentle, they 
become forward, and are hurried away by paſ- 
ſion, when once a violent appetite gets poſſeſ- 2 
| fion of their ſouls. Then neither bolts nor barg, 5 
= nor the Cerberuſes who ſurround 5 
any obſtacle to their defires. Death itfelf uf. 4 
pended over their heads; does not hinder them ix 
from contriving means to e tivir n 8 
| en ichs ſeldom erm, s | 


5 aver rt Wee to be &e. 8 
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iT os eee Sir, is portal of dhe Earp. 
tian women, THhall Tecount to you an adven- 
ture of gallantry, which happened a ſhort time 
ago at Roſetta. It will give you an idea of 
the manner in which they lovè in this country. 
Jo paint manners, we muſt make uſe of facts, 
not reaſoning. I ſhall only be careful to throw 
a veil over my pictures. Should my narrative 
become animated, attribute it to the nature of 
the ſubject. Ps | 
Old Haſſan, a very jealous Turk, had mar- 
ried a Georgian girl of ſixteen ; ſhe was never : 
ſuffered to be out of ſight ; but is there any 
barrier againſt love? This Seignior, who was 
very rich, poſſeſſed ſome beautiful eſtates in 
the environs of Roſetta. At a quarter of a 
league's diſtance from the town he had a mag- 
nificent garden, where he permitted young Ge- 
mile (for that was her name) to go in the even- 
ings to take the air, attended by ſeveral ſlaves 
of both ſexes. The men kept the gate, and 
ſtood ſentry round the walls. The women fol- 
| . lowed 


O0 N * 1 * 3 Five 
lowed her into t dba There ec 
penſively under the orange bowers. The eng 
mur of the waters, the freſhnefs of the verdure, 
the tender accents of the turtle doves which in- 
habit theſe hallowed groves, only added food 
to her melancholy. She gathered fruit and ate 
it without taſte, ſhe plucked a flower and ſmelt 
it without enjoyment. The pleaſures ſhe par- 
took of with her women,” only ſerved to Whet 
her deſires. One evening as ſhe was paſſing i. — 
long the river to go to her garden, covered 
with her veil, and ſurrounded by her flaves, 
ſhe perceived an European who had lately ar- 
rived at Roſetta (4). His dreſs, ſo different 
from that of the Turks, made her remark him. 
The bloom of youth ſtill glowing on his cheeks, * 
not yet made tawny by the ſun, caught her at- 
tention. She paſſed: him flowly; and let her 
fan drop J, to have a pretence for ſtopping 
a moment. She met his eyes, and his looks 
penetrated to the very bottom of her ſoul The 
air, the ſhape, every feature, every attitude f 
the ſtranger, remained imprinted on her memo 
ry. The impoſlibility of ſpeaking to him, the 
dread. of ſeeing him 'no more, gave her the 
moſt lively feelings of her bondage; and a grow- 
ing defire, from the conſtraint in which ſhe Ve 
ed, became at once an een paſſion. © 


© The Sen way e WT Ateſs at Roſetta, baue 
run a riſk in going far from the town in it, 

(J The Egyptian women carry fans made' of feathers, faſtened, 
in a . * r of a ſemicireular form. 
L 2 : Searcely 
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|  Soreoly badte mntend- the nde dns 

fore ſhe ſtole away from the troubleſome crowd, 

and taking aſide one of her women, in whom 

| ſhe placed the greateſt confidence, Did you 
J abſerys, ſaid ſhe, the young ſtranger? what 

 vivacity; there is in his eyes what looks he | 


<< darted: towards me! Omy friend, O my 


Lets! go and find him, Tell kim te cf 


©. to-morrow under the orange · trees that line 


the garden, near the wood of date-trees, 
| here the wall is loweſt. Tell him that E 
* wiſhto-ſee him; to converſe with him; only 
let him take care to elude the vigilance of - 
"my mercileſs keepers The meflage was 2 
punctually conveyed: The European; promife 
flection, hut was prevented by 
the dangers to Which he would be expoſed 
The flave diſguiſed like a merchant, finds him 
a ſecond time, and enquires why he had broke 
His word: He made ſeveral excuſes, and fixed 
_ a diſtant day of rendezvous, that he might con- 
ſider. of the meaſure, Reflection prevailed ever 


defire. The: fight of a place prepared for im- 


courage. He did not keep his aſſignation. 
Zetf6returns a third time, after ſome ſharp re- 


proaches, tells him of her miſtreſs's paſſion for 
him, and of the horror in which ſhe held od 
Haſſan. She extolled the charms, the beauty, 
and painted the ill fortune of a young woman 
torn from her parent, and ſold to a barbarian, 
The young man, ſeduced 80 this portrait, vow- 
ed 


1 
SM 
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0 wat he would be the next day under the Wo 


r an hour after ſuniſet. | 

The beautiful Gemile ill full of neden, | 
tho' hitherto deceived, had gone into the bath; 
Her black locks, which formed a'eontraſt to 
the fairneſs of her complexion, wert juſt-waſhs 
ed with roſe-water, and flowing in treſſes down 
to her very feet. She was perfumed with pre 
cious eſſences. A girdle richly embroidered dif: - 
played her ſhape; and Aſteted her light dreſs, | 


which; without being made to project artificl- 


ally, aſſumed the exact form of her body, and 
defined all its contours. She had throwu off 
her veil and mantle; an India handkerchief 
adorned with pearls, &owned her head. All 
brilliant as ſhe was with the graces of youth; 
ſhe ſill feared ſhe- was not hand ſbrie ehough!; 
ſhe waited with anxiety, new quichening het 
pace, then ſuddenly ſtopping ſhort, and lying 
doyyn to roll amongſt the flowers. She ſtarted 
at the leaſt noiſe; and-caft her eyes towards the 
| —— The ſun was ſet, the ſtars began te 
ſhine; Night, ſo beautiful in this eimats, 


— * whoſe deligious coolneſs repairs the e&2 


hauſted ſtrength, and reſtores the ſoul to it“ 

full energy, had ſpredd her veil over all nav 

ture, and thickened her fhades on the bower 
which condealed the amotous Gemile Eack 

| breath of wind which ſhobk the leaves, alter? 

nately extinguiſhed and revived fear and hope 

r Uncertainty, the tor- 
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ment of een lovers, made her experierice 
at once a thouſand miſeries 
The moment of returning to the taken was 
come, and ſnhe found herſelf again deceived for 
the third time. Rage takes place of tender ſen- 


| timents. She breathes nothing but revenge, 


and is on the point of commanding the death of 
her deceiver; but endowed as the was with 
more ſenſibility than vanity, hope and deſire 
ſoon got the better of her reſentment. No, 
ſaid ſhe, he ſhall not die; go, my dear Zetfe, 
go and be the bearer of peaceful tidings. Diſ- 
40 ſipate his fears, paint to him my love, and 
let him come and taſte its value? 
Zetſt returns to the European, calms his ap- 
eee gives him a lively repreſentation 
of the tenderneſs of her miſtreſs, and the good 
fortune which was offered him. The impru- 
dent youth, unable to reſiſt ſuch a ſedueing 
picture, made freſh promiſes; but ſearcely 
was he alone, before the idea of an ignomini- 
ous death made him violate his vows. Patience 
may be exhauſted. That of Gemile continu- 
ed long. For nine months did ſhe ſolicit a man 
whom ſhe! had only ſeerl for a moment. She 
pleaded in his behalf, who merited no excuſes. 
Ta theſe fruitleſs attempts ſhe added freſh ones, 
and could: not prevail on herſelf to loſe the fruit 


of ſo much labour. One evening that ſhe had 


been pour ing forth bitter tears, one evening 
that ſhe had, forgot herſelf under the ſhade, 
eee on him the loved, and whoſe 


82 image 


— 


Haffam tired: — Berg ant Her ilk 
The charm was broken. She retired furious 
into unn Deſparing love tranſport- 

| ed her to venrea 


< riſe, find this perfidious European, and con- 
„ vey to him my laſt words: Stranger, I have 
<© ſeen thee. I thought thee poſſeſſed of ſenſi. 


© bility, and my heart wiſhed ie been to.thee. 5 


For nine months thou haſt betra 
10 hopes. Thou makeſt a ſport of, — 


1 6% but-mitigated, whilſt bs... 
pronounced the ſentence;”** Hearken, ſaid. ſhe 
to her faithful Zetf6; go to- mortow at ſun- 


Take heed (0, thy life is in my hands, and 


J am irritated. On. Thurſday, Haſſan ſets out 
for Face, he returns late, I ſhall paſs the 

« day in the country. Come and receive thy 
<« pardon at my feet, or a ſlave ſhall bring me 


5 < thy head. J have ſworn. it by the prophet = 


% Gemile will be ſatisfied, or revenged.” ” 


Zetſe faithfully. repeats. the words. of her 


miſtreſs, and the p. deliberates no lon- 


ger. That death appear ed preferable to him at 
| leaſt, which promiſed pleaſures ; he made a Pre- 
ſent to the flave, conjured: her to calm the rage 


of Gemils, and "affured her that he would not 
fail to be at the place of rendezvous a little after 


ſun- ſet. He was not however without uneaſi- 
alt., . 151 & a ſnare laid for. him? May ſhe not 
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miſe f a! Turi 

brought to — 1 The day arrives. * anx- 

iety augments. H chouſand ideas run counter 

in his mind. A thoufand ſentiments diſtract 
His ſoul. No matter; he muſt go. The image 
of a beautiful womaniwho is waiting for him, 
ets him on fire, and hides the danger from his 
eyes. He arms himſelf at the approach of night, 
croſſes the eld of rice, Reals along the wood 
of datertrees, and reacties the wall that ſepa- 
rates him from his fair Georgian. His heart 
beats; he looks whether any bedy fees him; 3 
he ſprings upon the wall, and deſeends into the 

| garden. At the fight of him, two women riſe 
up and ſeem frightened. He remains motion- = 
leſs. One of them, it Was Gemile, ſtretehes 
out her hand, and encourages hir. He ap- 
proaches her, and makes a profound bow; ſhe 
tenderly raiſes. him, makes a I and — N 
ſlave retireg. © Stranger, ſays ſhe to him, ä 
44 haft thou fo long deceived me? thee — 
« not jove me tien?“ Pardon, beautiful 
Ne Gemile, fear alone has hitherto reſtrained me; 
% hut 1 come to throw myſelf at your feet, to 

« repair my miſ-· conduct. She attempts to re- 
pew her repr roaches; they. expire on her lips. 
She takes the young man by the hand, which 
trembles in hers, and leads him nothing loth” 
under a thick bower of erange trees. The fo- 

liage was filvered over wat the 1 moon; The graſs 

Was 
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was covered with fHlawers. The delicious odour 
of the plants conveyed voluptuouſneſs into all 
the ſenſes. The gauze and ſilk ſhe wore, ſcarce- 
ly concealed the charms of Gemils. The mo- 
ments were precious; and hiſtory ; on * | 
the two wens knew Nane to mne the moſt of 
them. 9 855 on, eee 
This Wee Sir, e mprobable, 
as: it will de Judged, relatively. to European 
manners. I could eaſily have 7enchified the cir- 
_ eunaſtances. Then it might have appeared na- 
rural. But where would have been the adyan- 
tage of it? Another error added to the num- 
ber! It would have been ſaid, the Egypti 
are like the European women, without reflect- 
ing on the immeuſe difference between them, 
produced by ſlavery on one hand, and freedom 
on the other; I have rather choſen to relate a 
fact which is improbable, than to e out 5 
fable with 5 colour of truth. 
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"Fang 7 Grand Care to Cual, — the Trench 
© merchants: have. a country: houſe ; the route from Gizt 
ioc the pyramids; with un exatt account of their ay 

A deſcribed both by ancient and modern travellers, It 

ts fhewn that the great pyramid i is at preſent met 
high; but that in the time of Herodotus, when. the 
Land was not accumulated: round us baſe," it n. 
oppo 800 ar pagan | £ 5 oy 
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Vo Us are pan; Sir, that 1 pe Viherts 
made no mention of the pyramids. You expect 
2 deſcription of them, which may clear your 
doubts, - and determine your judgment. This 
has deen the very reaſon of my ſilence. I have 
only delayed it hitherto from the deſire of a- 
ſcertaining facts, and of giving ſuch particulars 
as may gratify your curioſity. One journey 
was not ſufficient. I arrive from a ſecond one 
with the Count d'Antragues, who has been led 
into Egypt by his thirſt after knowledge. This 
French nobleman unites the moſt amiable qua- 
lities with a great deal of underſtanding and 


i if mu much information. Fs SH e 
I = WS 
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we ſet out from 5a 
| and went out of town by the mes) of 'Hunefi. 
The Nile was on our right,” and the canal of 
| the Prince of © the Faithful on our left. The Plain 
we eroſſed extends as far as M Foftat: It iS 
interſected by Takes, by clumps” of trees,” and 
gar ens. There are ſeveral | cou try houſes alſo 
longing to the grandees Phe moſt conſider- 
able is that of Ihrahim Bey, Chi Eleled (0, 
whither he often brings his women. Th 
have for a walk, a vaſt encloſure planted with 
orange and pomegranate trees, with a covered. 
terrace, which overlooks the river.” It is there 
they ſpend” à part of their days ih" captivity. 
A little farther is à large building inhabited by 
the derviſes. It is Taid that their proximity is 
A ſubject of conſolation to the fair priſoners, * 
At the extremity of the plain We found the 
opening of the canal of the Prince of the Faith 
ful, and the water caſtle. We traverſed a part 
of Old Cairo, ys embarking: at the point of 
the Mekias we landed at Gize, where the French 
merehants hire handſome country-horuſes!! We 
paſſed the evening there, impatient to conti. 
nue our journey. Before we ſet out it was fie= 
ceflary to make a preſent to the Kiarhef (3); 
who promiſed us two Chet, , to ſecure "Y 
from being fan by" the ne "This: was 
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e) uh ie e faids the * 4 by the moſt 
powerful amon onus the Bey.” and ſignifies. Goveragr EO: 


Governor. 
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formerly a voluntary gift, but at preſent is bes 
come a tribute, which the governor exacts from 
European curioſity. It originated with the 
Engliſh, who in returning from Bengal never 
fail to viſit the pyramids. The ridiculous va- 
nity of theſe Nabobs; diſtributing their gold by 
handfuls, renders travelling. more expenſive 
and more difficult for thoſe who have not had 
the fortune to een, the rich nn. of 
Bengal. ; 
The e being accepted; and the alt 
arrived, we quitted . Giz6 at about one o'clock. 
in the morning. Scarcely had we travelled a a 
quarter of a league before we perceived the 
ſummit of the two great pyramids, from which 
we were three leagues diſtant. The full moon 
ſhone upon them, and they appeared like'two. 
points of rock crowned by the clouds. The fight 
Lt theſe ancient Monuments, which have out- 
' lived the deſtruction of nations, the fall of em 
pires, and the ravages of time, inſpires a ſort. 
of veneration. The calmneſs of the air, the 
ſilence of the night, added ſtill further to their 
majeſty... The ſoul, caſting. an eye over the 
ages that have paſſed. away before their un- 
ſhaken maſs, trembles with an involuntary re- 
ſpect. Hail to the remains of the feven won- 
ders of the world Honour be to the Power of 
that people who could raiſe them ; 
R is in the rich territory which ſurrounds them, 
that fable has placed the Elyftan fields. The 
canals n interſect them are the Styx and 
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Lechs. Penetrated: with ideas of mythology; 

you think ane 

—— — — | 

5 ctinę nagen bun — cele- 
brad by Orpheus and by Homer, wat ts | 
Lr 


try ! 
We kept advancing however, and the pyra- 
mids, whoſe aſpects varied according to the 
circuits we made in the plain, and the poſition . | 
of the clouds, diſplayed themfelves more an® 
more to view. At half paſt three in the morn. 

ing we arrived at the foot of the greateſt. Ws _ 
left our clothes at the gate of the paſſage 

which leads to the infide, 'and' deſcended; ear 

 rying each of us a flu in his hand. T. 
wards the bottom you muſt ereep like ſerpenta 
to get into the interior paſſage which corre 
ponds: with the former. We mounted it on our 
knees, ſupporting ourſelves with our hands 
againſt the ſides. Without this precaution ons 
runs the riſk of flipping on the inclined plane, 
where the flight notches are inſufficient to ſtop 
the foot, and one might fall to the bottom. 
Towards the middle we fired a piſtol, thefright-- 
ful noiſe of which, repeated in the cavities. of 
this immenſe edifice, continued a long time 
and awakened thouſands of bats, which flying 
round us, ſtruck againſt our hands and faces 
and extinguiſhed ſeveral of our wax candles. 
They are much larger than the European bats. 
Arrived — we entered a * hall, the 


gate 
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gate of which is Very: low. It is in an obiida ; 
Iquare, wholly compoſed of granite, Seven e- 
20rmous ſtones. n from one wall to the o- 
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ther, and form the roof. A ſarcophagus made 
of one block of marble lies at one end of it. 
This monument has been violated by the hands | 
of men. It is empty, and the lid of it has been 


Wrenched off. Some pieces of earthen vaſes lie 
around it. Under this beautiful hall is a cham- 
ber not ſo large, where you find the entrance to 


à conduit filled with rubbiſn. After examining 
theſe caves, where day- light never penetrated, 


and where eternal night thickens his gloomy 


ſhades, we deſcended the ſame way, taking 


care not to fall into a well C), which is on the 


left, and goes to the very foundations of the 


pyramid. The internal air of this edifice never 


being renewed, is ſo hot, and mephitic, that 
one is almoſt ſuffocated. When we came out 
of it, we were dropping with ſweat, and pale 
as death. We might have been taken for ſpec- 
tres. After greedily breathing the external air, 


and refreſhing ourſelves with it, we loſt no time 


in ſealing this mountain made by the hands of 
men. It is compoſed of more than two hun- 


| dred layers of ſtone. They overlap each other 
in proportion to their elevation, which is from 
two to four feet. It 1s neceſſary. to elimb up all 


theſe. enormous e to reach the top. We 
9 Vling SID of i it t—There| is in the e a well 26 _ | 
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acdextank it at the Non. Eag angle. Arhich is 
the leaſt damaged. It us, however, half 


an hour arenen paing and many efforts; to 


effect! N. 132 Tas: 2 ef 25 (ot ; 


The ſun; was riüng- was his: gildinge bs 
gradually {prencang! over the eaſt. We enjoy- 
ed a pure air, and a moſt delicious coolnefs: 
Preſently he began to gild the point of the A 
kattam (s), and his luminous diſk, appeared on 
the edge of the mountain. We received his 
firſt rays, and diſtinguiſhed in the ſhade” the 


leagues diſtance from us in the plain of the 
mummies. The light deſcended rapidly. The 


ed round the villages, built on eminences, ap- 


to us new beauties. As this luminary mount 
in the heavens, he ſpread his burning ra 
over the mountains and the valley of Egypt. 
The flocks were deſcending from the hamlets, 
boats under ſail were going up the Nile. We 


barren hills, and parched ſands ; to the ſouth; 
the river, ihe an ocean of harveſts; to theeaſt; 


minarets of Grand Cairo, and the caſtle of Sa- 
| 2. Eadin—Seated on the loftieſt and moſt an- 


0 * mountain which overlooks Grand ce. | 
cCient 


followed with our eyes the vaſt contours form- 
ed by him in the plain. To the north we had 


* 


points of the pyramids of Saccara, at thired + 


minarets, and the tops of the date: trees, plant- 


peared enlightened. Every inſtant diſcovered 


to complete the picture, we perceived the ſmall. 8 
town of Gize, the towers of Maſr Foſtat; the 
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cient monument of men, as on a throne, by 
running over the horizon, we ſaw a frightful 
deſert; a rich country where lay the Elyſian 
fields, hamlets, towns, a majeſtic river, and 
1 edifices, which ſeemedl to be the work of glants. 
There is not in the univerſe a more varied, a 
more magnificent, and more awful ſpectacle. 
Kelevates the __ and forces it to contem- 
1 4 | 
After engraving our meh Langaid df 
the pyramid, we deſcended cautiouſly, for we 
had the abyſs before us. — org 
_ tathing itſelf under our feet or hands, might 
have ſent us to the bottom. | 
: Arrived at the foot of n md 
5 the tour of it, contemplating it with a ſort of 
| Horror, When viewed cloſe, it ſeems to be 
made of maſſes of rocks; but at a hundred paces 
diſtance, the largeneſs of the ſtones is loſt in the 
yagi of nn nn appear _ 
We 5 5; | 
To determine its: dimentiorts is ſtill a. pro- 
blem. From the time of Herodotus to our 
days, it has been meaſured by a great number 
of travellers and learned men, and their diffe- 
rent calculations, far from clearing up doubts, 
Have only increaſed the uncertainty. I ſhall 
give you a table of them, which will ſerve at 
— 2 prove how difficult it is enn the 
trut! 
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= not ſo high at the top as at the baſe, Hoc » Gefeription of the 


J volume, 
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ANY tinfenfibly to the top ee d- 
ſiured ſeveral of them which were more than 
three fett high, and I found none ſefs than 
to, the leaſt height öf them we can take as 
= mediums, f herefore; is two feet and a Hat, 
Which, ven —SORing to ME Steger . 
| Culation, who reckons 207 layers, Would make 
517 feet fix inches perpendicular height, 
Obſerve that Meffieurs Greaves, Maillet, 

2 KhFievenct and Pocock, who only: differ in the 
2 of the. layers, from 20% to 21, All 
mounted by the North-eaft angle, as the leaſt 
Ae I followed the {ame route, aud coumt- 

only 208 ſteps. But if we reflect that the 
y Ss been ohn on the ſitle nextithe de- 
art, that the ſtones on that ſide have been 
thrown down, that thi#fand which covers'them 
has formed a conſidefable hill, we ſhall not he 
aſtoniſhed that Albert Lew eliitein, 'Belon,/ahd 
Proſper Alpinus, who muſthave” mounte 
the South-eaſt, or Sotth-weſt angle, whithare 
leſs expoſed to the fands of TLybia, :Thould 
have found a great ber of ſteps, ſo that 
The Aalen "of te, Favelless "agreeing 
"avithtHat of Dipdorus Steulus and Strabo, ap- 
_ 16'VEticateſt the true! Height of the, pyr: 


1 Won we fi Mher krtee Net, but i ak. 
5 e inf proportion as enn "Proſper Alfinus, rag 6. 


e of hatze moses, the chef of 
Which makes the height of them about two feet and à half, one 
with another, for I have AY Lo of _ n than tres, 
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at ii nstural baſe; wbehoe We n 
— — 1 that it is at Jeaſh he _ 
hundred, set high. Indeed this is anthenti- 
cated ſby 1 of Strabo (. Theſe are 
his ds, “ Tay the middle of the height : 
sk oneof the tides, is à wg wy TAY be 
„ raiſeup. It ſhuts an oblique 

leads to a cffin placed in t 
4 pyramid.” This paſſage open i e and 
which in the;time.of ro (3), was tas 
the middle of one face of the 


preſent only a hundred feet from the bake. 80 | CY 


-that-thejruins of the covering of the pyramid, - 
and of the ſtones brought from within, burj 
by the ſand, have formed a hill in this Place 
twochundred feet high (z). Pliny, comes, in ald 
of this opinion. The great Sphymx was in his 
time upwards of 6 feet above the ſurface, of 
the ground. Its hole hody, is at preſent buri- 
ed under the fand. Nothing inore agpears off 
tit than the neck and head, which are 2 feet 
5 high. IF Sen the {phi Nx, thong] 5 
by dhe pyramid | 
, which bring torrents of fand from. om Liga, be 
covered as high as 38 feet, judge What an 
immenſe quantity. muſt have been heaped up 
to the northward of an edifice whoſe haſe as 
_ upwards of ſeven undred feet lang. Ya is to 
-:this we muſt attribute the prodigio 


(x) Strabo, lib. 17. 1161. : . 

0) That is to Tay? K. COT 
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; - who have meaſured the great pyramid At Gib. : 


0 


- Pliny (), who ſays it covered the ſpac 
5 eight: acres. LET. CEOREEDA II 3 N L * Bt 448 is 1er 
Nefieurs Shaw, (), Ir peice (H, and the 


* 
I; 


„ 


- the accounts: of the! hiſt Ha 


tafit periods, and at oppoſite angles: ' Hero- 


dotus who ſaw it in the age neareſt ts its foun- 
dation, When its true baſe was ſtill uncovered, 


makes it 800 feet fquare (a). This opinion ap- 
pears very probablè to me. It is alſo that of 
of 


k 


other travellers who' pretend” that this pyramid 
was never finithed,” becaufe it is Open and 
without ebating, are in an error. It is'only 
necëffary to 'obſerve the remains of the mor- 

tat, With the ſplinters of White m marble Which 
axe to be found in many parts of the ſteps, to 


ſee that it has been coated; after reading at- 


tentively the deſcription given « of it bythe'an- | 
cients, every doubt vanithes, and the truth is 
as deaf as day light. Let us exantine ſome” of 
. theſe paſſages.” * The great pyramid was co- 
vered ; with poliſhed: Nones, perfectly well 
* « jointed, the ſmalleſt of which- Was 30 feet 
long. It. was built in the form of ſteps, on 
ga of- which-were placed wooden machines 
14 20 raiſe the ſtones from. _ to another. He- 
© rodotus. © Euter: 37 G. 
The great- Pyramid is built bf Avon very 
- «difficult of WOT, but of an eternal 


(a) Euterpe, p. 6. 

(5) Pliny the naturaliſt, lib. Forge 861. 7 
(e) Geographical obſervations.on Syria and Fgy pt. 5 
(4) peta up the Ley ant, | 


duration. 


- 


© duration. It is preſerved to our Aexs s 18 
"<<. without being in the leaſt injured: The mar- 
ple was brought from the qu arries of Ara- 
„bia.“ Diadarus Siculus; lib. . 
This hiſtorian thought that: the whole build- 
ing was compoſed of ſtones; ſimilar to:ithoſe- 
of the coating; which were of very hard mar- 
ble. Had there been ſome pieces torn off, he 


would have perceived under _ Krege 2 * 
rather ſoft calcareous: ſtone. 2 


cs. 


The great pyramid is rs a: ones 
< brought from the quarries of Arabia! It is 
not far from the village of Buſiris A . Hi 

here thoſe perſons: reſide who are ſo ſkilful BY 
As to climb up to the n 1 a the ., 1 


4. 6; 

his paſſage ſhews thas * deceived by- f 
| the appearance, was in the ſame error with ; 1 
Diodorus Siculus. It demonſtrates alſo that it ⁵ü 
was covered. For what difficulty would there | 
have been for the inhabitants of Buſiris to ü 
ſcale a building raiſed by ſteps? but it was X 
really a prodigy for them to get up jt when it 
formed a mountain, the four inclined planes of 
which preſented a ſurface covered with poliſh- 
ed marble... _. 

I ſhall not purſue my remarks any. farther, 
to prove to you that the great pyramid had a a 
n of marble. It is an inconteſtible fact. 
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60 8 the middle of the Auguſtan age. 
(F) This village ſtill exiſts, it is called 5 and i is s only a 
ſhort n from the pyramids. | | 
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riss and Rig plau ef eee finde Fcoule 
only expreſs myſelf as he: does; and all the 


ey FEELS LR. 


It is a8 certain tod that it has been ſfiut, as 


Strabo gives us to underſtamd ; and that by re- 


moving a ſtone placed im the de one of 
the ſides, one found a paſſage which led tothe” 


tom of the king; but F hall leave Miri Mail- 
let, who'viſited it forty times with alb imagin- 
able attention, the honour of laying: before 


you the means employed to opem it. I have 
_ examined the inſide of it in to differeni jour. 
_ twice I have mounted it, and I cannot 


ep admiring the fagacity with which, that 
3 5 Has developed the mechaniſim of that 


aſtoniſhing edifice, I fhalb ſubjoim his enqui- 


us our of by diſcovery belongs to kind 1 
n ori add d ſome erat nofes. 75 


I avs the honour to be, te 
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No only, Sir, as e 

coated, and finiſhed on'the outfide, but it was 

ſhut, and has been foreibly opened. d 

take upon me to eflabliſh,” 10 40 to Teaye no 10 

doubt of the fact. m_— FO Ry 

This violence may be remarks 

place at the natural entry of "the JE 

whenee, as may be 3 a kel attentio 

ſome of the flones which fnut it it, and Were 


Ale 
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center, of Fra, 1 
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e, 251 6 che e 
of: thofe WhO Hats ble ee 
This atage, which flopes very 
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= got to it by a ſort of hill, of * that | 
height, formed by the _ of the; pyramid 
"itſelf. The x pa age is three feet three inches 
ſquare, and is filled from top to bottom with. 
very even ſtones, of the ſame marble of Which 
it is compoſed. Above the opening of. the en- 
trance into this paſſage, one remarks . in the 
body. of the Pyramid, . a pace of nine or ten 
feet, whence ſtones of a prodigious ſize have 
been carried off, as appears from thoſe which 
remain. This remark alone would ſufficiently 
prove that the pyramid has been cloſed, ſince 
theſe ſtones can only have been removed, to 
diſcover the.entrance of the paſſage, or to get a 
better hold of thoſe which were in the paſſage 
_ Itſelf, and which were bound to thoſe that have 
been wrenched off. This may be obſerved at 
the letter A. „After removing theſe prodigious 
ſtones, and thoſe of the paſſage, which were 
under the former, it was eaſy to draw out the 
others, by taking hold of: the part of them that 
\Proje ected externally.. It is ſuppoſed, in order 
der the execution of ſuch an enterprize 
oy difficult, that in placing theſe ſtones in 
the paſſage, they. were covered with a very 
ſtrong cement, that they might adhere mern 
cloſely to the wall of the paſſage, | 


building; 1 but by making uſe of 1 pow- 
ers, and by: the means of hot water running in 
13 ee B. abe had ſucceeded in 
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tachingqtheſe ſto; — — then drew 
out with little trouble. It is certain, at leaſt 
that they have been able to extract them with- 
out at all injuring the ſtones which form the 
paſſage. In fact, they are as well poliſhed at 
preſent, as on the firſt day, except in the bot- 
tom of the paſſage, where they have fince ham 
mered out cavities two or thres fingers deep. 
This precaution was neceſſary, to facilitate the 
entry and return of the perſons who viſit the 
pyramid. It is eaſy to conceive, that, were it 
not for this aid, it would be impoſſible to de- 
ſeend this paſſage; without being hurried” ra- 
pidly to the bottom; and that to remount, it 
would be neceſſary to tie one's ſelf by cords! 
faſtened at the external entrance.” © 7 99) 
I have hinted above that this paſſage r 
compoſed of marble ;" 1 further add, that the 
ſtones which form its four ſides, are in fact, of 
the fineſt white marble, and conſequently the 
hardeſt. I acknowledge that it is rather of a 
yellowiſh caſt; owing, doubtleſs, to length of 


time Or "Ons of theſe prodigious ſtones Wy, 


@1 fe dn met Kt 3 288 en it is its Webel colour. ; 
There is at the foot of Mount Colzoum, on the weſtern coaſt of the 


Red Sea, an immenſe quarry of this yellow marble. The ſandy 5 


plain which leads to it is called Elaraba ie Plain Hagunt.. 
This name is undoubtedly derived from che waggong made uſe of 
to convey the marble to the Nile, from whence it was tranſported, 
AY water, almoſt to the foot of the (pyramids, Herodotus 4 
Pliny. aſſure. us. that the ſtones, - with which they were covered, were 


brought from the q uarries of Arabia, uſe that def Rr 
was chen called Aab. a hepa ** Egypt, | 
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een have nn 
aperture of the; paſſage, when the pyramid: 

Was forced, is ſtill ta be ſæen at the entrance. 
d cat; when 


It is cuſtomary: to get upon it ar 
one viſits this illuſtrious monument. It is un- 
doubtedly of the fame marble, as well as all 
thoſe which form the other paſſages. It is on 
this principle I have advanced, that the ſtones, 
which cloſed the firſt paſſage I have juſt! ſpo - 
kem of, . even all the other paſſages of the 

were alſo. of the ſame marble, pre- 


ferred, doubtleſs, to any other, on account. of 


its extreme durability: It. i is very eaſy to af-. 
certain this, by lifting up one half of the ſtone 


ſtill exiſting at the Place marked C. where the 


interior and exterior paſſages join. With re- 


ſpect to the inſide of the pyramid, it is ſo dark, 
and ſo blackened by the ſmoke of the candles, 


and wax-lights burnt there for ages, hy perſons 


who have viſited it, that it is difficult to form 


an aceurate 


of the quality, of the 


ſtones of the halls, and —— places within this 


enormous maſs. One only obſerves that they 
have been finely poliſhed, that they are of the 


8 greateſt durability, and ſo well jointed, that it 


is impoffible to inſert che Point of a knife 5 
tween them. 


They had cleared this firſt paſſage, and ae- 


_ compliſhed this laborious, work, when a ſecond, 


ſtill more conſiderable, preſented itſelf. It was 
then neceffary to extract the ſtones with which 


another paffage was filled, which went un 


* 
fe . x 
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the! — a which hn pong ares oma 
 terminatedin that whieht hey had-opened;; and) 
I fuppofe they diſeovered it; although tis 
ſtone, wHick-elbſed} this paffage, wasiſo: exagtly? 
fitted} as to leave no mark of any opening; 
whatever. It could only; obſerved; that itt 
did not, like the others, paſs over the upper 
part off the finſt paſſage ; this. was diſauovered 
by ſounding with the point: of a knife, on ſome 
orher inſtrument, which: could eaſily! be puſhed: | 
into tlie cement that' covered this ſtone;,: and 
joined it to thoſe of the lower paſſage: This; 
was fowne out, at ten feet fm the end of the: 
latter paſſage, the better to deceive thoſe wha: 
might ſearch to difeover this opening. © This 
ſtone was fivſt attacked, and it was; ni: ear 
work. The” place was, very narrow. amd the 
work muſt Rave been carried on above ther 
Head, by lying on the badk, without being able; 
to uſe the ftnength of the arms hut very; feebly;; 
and at the riſk-of being erauſhed every moment 
by a heavy maſs ready to fall upon them. This 
may be feen by caſting: the eye on the figure, at 
letter C. After overcoming, however, by the 
hammer, the refiftance of this firſt ftone, which: 
muſt have had à hold in this place, there fac- 
ceeded a ſecond, which ran along the bottom of 
7 the — and which muſt have been worked 
r manner. N they et 
ct. 14565 tter” 
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better of this as well anc: the ä . as 
another ſtill preſented itſelf, the labour being 
thought too tedious, this method Was aban- 


doned, and after preventing the deſcent of the 
tone which followed, and ſhut up the entrance 
of the paſſage, they made at the place marked 


D. a forced route of forty feet long, by eight 
or ten feet wide, in the ſtones which lined the 


lower paſſage, ank which were at its extre- 


mity. This route is pointed out in the plate 
by the letter E. (4) ; in ſome! places it is nar- 
row and very low; in others it is high enough 
to admit of a. man's ſtanding erect. This worK 
coſt an infinite deal of labour. Turning at 


7 length to the left, towards the upper paſſage, 


they removed from the ſide of it three or four 


| ſtones, which made an opening of fifteen or 
_ twenty feet broad in the place marked G. But 


before I ſpeak of the continuation of this work, 


it is proper to obſerve, that the real ſtone 


which cloſed the paſſage in the place where it 
formed an angle with the lower one, that this 
ſtone, which had been cut in proportion to that 
angle, and which exactly cloſed this entry, has 
really been removed as I have mentioned.” 
The ſtone in fact, with which it is at preſent 
clofed, by no means fits it, but lea ves, on the 


contrary, an interval of three or four fingers 


at the upper part, een ought to be Ar 


WT This uneven winding v route, ” ory — ä Se — 90 
of the pyramid, evidently proves that it has been entered by force. 
What prodigious pains and labout it muſt have caſt, to clear out a 


road of forty feet, in a narrow ſpace, al through a maſs of enor- 
M0ous ſtones ! [ 


i 


there 


own * G v u. 


bade Thad at VO Ot This may be on at 


the place marked F. in the plate 
When they had wrenched off, and br 


the three ſtones, which tloſed' the ſide of the 
upper paffage, from the place” marked G. it 

Was neceſſary to-attempt to empty it of all the 
other ſtones, not only thoſe which"correſponded 


with that opening, but thoſe alſo which were 
above, to an unknown extent. This was a dif- 


ficult and very tedious undertaking, ſince only 
one perſon could work in a ſpace of three feet 
three inches ſquare. There was reaſon to think, 
however, that beſides the great number of 


ſtones that might be met with in the paſſage, 


there might perhaps be beyond it, in a place 
not ſo narrow, a long contifmation of the ſame 


ſtones ready to choke up this paſſage in propor- 


tion as it was cleared out. This was in fact 
an augmentation of pain and labour the archi- 
tect had not failed to prepare for thoſe who 

ſhould attempt to penetrate by this paſſage in- 
to the centre of the pyramid. To ſave a part 


of this labour, inſtead of attempting to break 
theſe ſtones one after the other at the place 


marked G, where the-paſſage had already been 

attacked and begun upon, they took the reſo- 
lution of ſupporting theſe ſtones in the paſſage 

itſelf; by ſtaying, by means of a prop, or other- 


wiſe, the ſtone above that which they. intend- 
ed breaking. They then ſet to the work, and 


beginning with. thoſe ſtones which they broke 


and ſupported by props of a. proportionable 
, wr 5 as * * they ee it 
from 
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am qtone to ſtane, and Kill, ,adwanein i 
keeping within the ſize of the paſſage, unit 


abeh at length, arrived at · its exttemity, and at 
_ arſpace-of which Lam geing to ek. 


As forthe reſt. it is [proper 10,0þfarye, „ 
i long asfthe paſſage laſted, and in its whole 


flength, they were;obliged to make very great 
efforts to break the ſtones it was filled with. 


-Fhe: blows of ithe hammer, the hlows theychad 
ſtnuck om the wedges they made uſe of to ee 
deute this work, ſoꝛinjured every part of this 
paſſage; that from being ſquare, they have 
made it almoſt round ; Which inconteſtably 
proves that they worked from top to bottom, 


8 an confequently: had adopted the anęaſure of 
propping the ſtones to break them in it. In- 


-deed had: this work been executed at che open- 


ing ofthe; paſſage marked G, here it f had been 


begun, that part onby ofdthe paſſage. would 
have been. injured; the remainder of it, four- 
-foore feet in length, deſigned by the letter H in 


_ +the plate, from whenee the ſtones would only 


have flid to the place where the paſſage had 
been opened, would have remained entire, anti 
in as good preſervation as in all the other 
Places, where it "it: ſubliſts ene ene to 

the hall. 
hen they had got to the extremity: of: * 
paffage, they found that its upper part Was 
wanting; they even diſcovered that it had loſt 
a foot of its capacioufneſs, ſince it was. no more 
than two feet and a 'halfideep. This ſpace 
"however A one part to the other 
5 Joot 


% O TS op * 


of — and — thfervad! Lie fett 


and a half wide, whibhcorapoſed'en each fide 


of the paſſage two elevations, or benches; try 
feet and a halffiigh; and a foot and a half wide. 
They extended upwards in the ſame direction 
withithe firſt paſſage, for the ſpace of one Hun- 
——— yer ve feet. in length, ageing 
ainbfotty;: 8 ———— theſe 8 
and of the paſſage, one merts with an efpla- 
nade or platform eiglit or nine feet deep, and 
i feet and a half wide, us all this interwal is 
; Above the denches. This dpace is marked by 
the letter R in the more extenſive plate of the 
| the gallery, as it is given on the 
Aide of the pyramicd. At the diſtance of every 
two feet and a half, there are formed in the 
benches from the bottom upwards, ad joining 


Thes wide, and eight deep, perpendicularly cut. 
Thall explain in What follows, the uſe they 
were dM gned for. Theſe benches and holes 
Which accompany the paſſage marked 15 n 
8 dehnen in the plate hy the letter Q. 

The, ſides of the gallery rife: re feet 
bon the, benches. From thence to the height 
| of twelve feet, the wall is perfectly equal; it 
is then ſtraightened by a ſtone: Which projects 
about three fingers; three feet above tliat ano- 
ther ſtone projects as much, and is followed at 
the an dance by a _ which equally ad- 
„ vances. 


che Wall, apenings of a foot in length, fix in- 
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| „ Affourth, in ſhort, de net; 
— highes. From, that there is only four feet 
off wall to the op. Which is flat. and nearly as 
wide as chen E wr age at the bottom of the galle- 
ry, that is to ſay, about three feet three inches. 
All this elevation was neceſſaty to the archi- . 
tect, for placing: the ſtones deſtinedito cloſe the 
paſſages. What I have juſt been ſaying of the 
natrowing of the gallery in proportion as it 
riſes: may be ſeen in the plate marked n the 
a extremities by the letter Shaq ads 36 ett 
On coming out of: the paſſage matheddbyithe 
Jetter:- H, and on entering the gallery, one 
imds on the right hand an opening made in the 
wall. It oceupies a part of the bench; this 
hole is almoſt round, cut in the fhape of a ſmall 
door of about three feet high by two and a half 
wide. From mis hole one deſcends into a well 
IJ ſhall hereafter ſpeak of, and of the uſe for 
Which it was eee OO hole 1s at * let. | 
OT roman joins: e 
Once tat at — ee it was not __ 
difficult to break he ſtones which filledahe pa- 
ſage P, as well on aceount of their being above 
the benches, as from the greater width of the 
gallery, which gave the workmen liberty to em- 
; ploy their tools, and to ſtrike at their eaſe the - 
iron wedges they made uſe' of to wrench and 
ſplinter the ſtones. They could begin, in ſhort, 
with the laſt; which was till more eaſy to bre | 
than all the others, ſince they could ſtand ere 
in e * the more eaſily to a ccompliſh 


it. 


{pace from the "Tabdiſh, off the e Kones, 
they would examine the bottom of the groove, 
and remark that the firſt ſtones with which it 
was covered at thediftance'of from fourteen to 
fifteen. feet, marked by the letter P, did not 
traverſe the benches: Om this diſeovery it was 
ceeaſy to remove theſe ſtones one after the other. 
This place was no ſooner cleared, than à plat- 
form appeared of ten feet long, and as many 
_ high; at the end of which was a continuation 
of the paſſage, and which formed at the en- 
trance of the gallery a triangle of fourteen or 
fifteen feet in extent! At the ſame time, on a 
level with the platform, and to the left of the 
paſſage which led to the gallery, they diſco- 
vered a continuation of the paſſage three feet 
three inches ſquare: / This new paſſage was, 
before that, covered with ſtones Which they 
had juſt removed. It was naturally conjectured 
that this road muſt neceſſarily lead to ſomè ſe- 
_ cret part of the pyramid, which they determin- 
ed to find out. It was eaſy to extract from 
this paſſage, marked N in the plate, the ſtones 
which ferved to block it up, fince there was 
room enough to work conveniently, and they 
—— be removed outof the paſſage in a ſtraight 
line. They broke them in this ſpace which 
5 at its entrance; this paſſage was found to 
be one hundred and eighteen feet long, and be- 
yond, there was a vaulted chamber. 
en eee 
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This hall, marked in the plate O, "0 fevers 

teen feet and a half long, and Aten feet ten 
inches wide; its roof is fharp, en dhs Pane, in the 
Form bf an aſs back, On the eaſtern ſide of 
this hall is à fiche ſurk three feet intò the wall, 
and eight feet high by three wide. There Rad 
doubtleſs beef a mummy in this niche; placed 
_ erect, according to the Egyptian euſt. 
probably the hody of the Queen whoſe kufband 
built the pyramid; mer have I any doubt that 
this prinde was buried in the hall above this, to 
Which it was perpendicular, but about one 
Hundred: feet higher, as may be ſeen in the 
plate at letters O and DD. On entering this 
Hall, the laſt ſtome one finds on the right hand, 
kad a ſhelving projection at its extremity of 
about three fingers, which had been done on 
purpoſe to prevent; that which was to ſerve to 
cloſe up the paſſage marked N, from entering 
into the hall. It is probable that this latter 
ſtone had a motch- on the ſame fide, that it 
might fit well; and join the wall of the- apart- 
ment which corre ſponded with that entry. But 
I cught not to quit this place without mention- 
ing a diſrevery i made in the upper part of the 
paſſage 7). Leave to others more expert than 
my felf to determane what ſias been the cauſe 
* this ident. 1 an mclined to think _ 


( 50 This — Be” very | Yemarkable nit is at leaſt is lines in 
5 Ae. "Utibfkes you at firſt fight. It is on the fide next the Nile. 
Perhaps this part of che moumttin, che foot ef which is bathed 
the waters of the river, which filtrate through the ſand, has nrun 
_ a little under the ttemendous weight of the pyramid, 
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it muſt have been the effects of ſore. aarth- 
quake, or perhaps the ſettling of this enormous 
maſs, either heavier, or with a leſs. folid founda- 
tion, on one fide than the other. It is certain, 
however, that I have never obſerved a amilar 
defect in any other part of the pyramid, al- 
though I have examined it with the moſt mi- 
nute attention. There is no part of the gallery 
in particular that J have not accurately exa- 
mined: To ſupply the deficiency of a pole, 
whichit was not poſſikle to introduce through 
the crooked way by which one is obliged to 
gain the direct paſſage, I faſtened ſeveral ſticks 
together, at the end of which were tied ſome 
lighted wax-tapers ; I cauſed them to be lifted 
as near as poſſible to the roof and the wall, 
without ever being able to diſcover any defect. 
I only obſerved that the ſides were Uisfigured 
in ſome! places, and that on the right, a piece 
of the wall was wanting, above the harrow 
| part of the gallery. This accident happened 
doubtleſs by the fall of ſome ſtone, in the nut- 
ting of the pyramid, the manner of doing which 
I ſhall hereafter deſcribe. "Slipping from the 
workman's hands, it had fallen from the ſcaf- 
fold, and broken the place againſt which it fell. 
On the ſubject of the firſt hall I have been 
ſpeaking of, I muſt obſerve likewiſe, that 


they imagined, no doubt, that there was 
ſore Hidden treaſure below it. This ap- 


pears from a breach made in it, by means of 
which one may, by paſſing over ſome irregular 


ſtones, penetrate into the body of the pyramid, 
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to the depth of twenty or ſive· and. twenty 
paces. The ſtones that have been broken and 
extracted from that place at preſent almoſt fill 
the whole of the hall. The ſame attempt has 
been made in the upper hall; but it is proba- 
ble that in both, they have had no other re- 
compenſe for the infinite pains they took to 
ſpoil ſuch beautiful works, than the mortifica- 

tion of having Wulciene employed much Ame 
and labour. 

After diſcovering the ſeeret of this firſt halt, 
code remained -but to penetrate into that 
where the body of the king was ſhut up. They 
did not doubt that they ſnould meet with it at 
the top of the eſplanade, which was, as I have 
_ obſerved, at the upper extremity of the galle- 
ry; and they concluded; with reaſon, that it 
muſt be ſituated above, and exactly on a level 
with the former. At the end of this platform, 
in fact, which, in the plate annexed to the py- 
ramid, is marked with the letter R, they ob- 
ſerved à continuation of the paſſage, of three 
Feet three inches, perfectly cloſed.” This they 
Arſt ſet about clearing. This continuation of 
the paſſage is marked in the ſame figure by the 
letter T. It is probable that the firſt ſtone. 
which cldſed it was ſo ſtrongly faſtened that it 
would require the greateſt trouble to force it. 
This appears from a piece of the upper ſtone, 
that has been broken, undoubtedly to get à 
hold on the lower one which blocked the paſ- 
N A0 was at en prayed: after mo 


- 


efforts; and a FR was wider off alſo, 
Which, with the former, opened a ſpacè of ſe ; 
ven feet and a half in length. They Wiſhed to 


continue to penetrate this extremity of the paſ-- 


ſage ; but after theſe two ſtones, they met with 
a a third which could not be moved; becauſe «if 
was higher and wider than the opening. This 
was the architects laſt reſource to deceive who-' 
ever might reach rhus far, and to prevent the 
examining any further this myſterious. hall, 


which was not twelve paces from that' Wikretn 18 


repoſed the body of the king, and where his 
treaſures muſt be, in caſe any were buried with - 
him. In ſpite of this difficulty however, this 
ſtone did not impoſe upon. the workmen, nor 
diſcourage thoſe who had undertaken to viſit 
the whole pyramid. They aſſailed it with the 
hammer, and ſucceeded in breaking it after 
much time and trouble. It was ſix feet long, 
four wide, and pofſibly five or fix high, ſince 
at this place there was a ſpace of fifteen feet 
high, which at the end of eight feet elevation, wi- 
dened four feet, or thereabouts, on the fide of the 
gallery. Thisextenfion is marked by the letter &. 
It correſponded with an opening of the paſfage 
one foot and a half wide, anterior to this large 
ſtone by two feet. I ſhall point out in the Lad 
quel what uſe it was deſigned for. 
At the top of this void there was th the n 
which cloſed the paſfage on both ſides; a hol- 
low of a foot deep, and of about the ſame 
height. Theſe holes, marked in the plate by 
the letters AA, have been made on purpoſe. 
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They ſerved for places for powerful r 
croſs beams, to ſuſpend ſtrong ropes: from, which, 
by iron rings faftened to the great ſtone I have 
ſpoken of, held it ſuſpended in the void mark 
ed Z, which it filled until the time of letting it 
drop on the paſſage BB; that is to ſay, when the 
body of the king was ſhut up in the hall. The 
opening of a foot and a half made in the paſ- 
ſage V, and which preceded. by two feet the 
ſpace occupied by the great ſtone, was con- 
trived to let the workmen out after they had 
let down that enormous ſtone, This opening 
was ſhut after they came out, by a ſtone two 
feet thick, that exactly fitted, and was brou ght 
under the opening by means of two.iron rings 
faſtened towards the extremity of the upper. 
part of it. To theſe two rings were fixed two 
chains, which correfponded above with ano- 
ther heavier ſtone, hanging over the top of the 
opening Z, occupied by the great ſtone 17 80 
left it open, by falling on the paſſage. 
ropes which ſupported this enormous ſtone hat 
for a point of ſupport the pillar marked Y in 
the plate. They reſted however on the lower 
None, wh ilſt the workmen got out by the aper- 
ture of one foot and a half, which I have ſpoken 
of, and which remained between that and the 
upper opening. In ſhort, as ſoon as they had 
got out of that cavity, the ſtone was no lon- 
ger balanced, and: was lifted by the counter- 
poiſe into the place it was to occupy, where it 
as exactly fitted by another ſtone in the ſhape 
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| of. an eſcutebeon three fingers wide this 
eſcutcheon had been contrived by cutting the 
ſtone, where it is It is three fingers 
thiek, by ſix or ſeven, wide, and is f a mans 
height, when on entering dhe pyramid at the 
preſent day one raiſes one's body in the cavity 
marked V, which made the laſt part af the ſe- 
cret employed to ſecure the hall from viola- 
tion. This ſort; of eſcuteheon of three fingers 
thickneſs is marked by the letter X, MEHR 
attention. eee, | 
Along. the walls, which form the ades of 
the paſlage where "the large ſtone. of ſix feet. 
long, and four wide, was ſhut up, one obſerves 
on each ſide ſome round channels three fingers 
; — the extremity of which is marked in the 
plate. This was done to let the ſtone. fall mae 
eaſily, and more exactly into its place, and io 
render it firmer. and more immoyeable in cafe 
of an attempt upon it. All theſe precautions 
prove the extreme pains they teck to, ſecure 
the body of the prince from violation, ſup- 
paling that men might be found hardy and im- 
pious enough to, undertake it. If, after t 
ſtone of à foot and 4 half wide, and three and 
A Half long, which Was the weaſure o the 
opening marked V formed in the paſſage, there 
{till remained the ſmalleſt degree of light, it 
Was filled with cement. There is Treaſon to be- 
lieve alſo that this ſtone itſelf was covered with 
it, before it was introduced upwards. into the 
e it was to cloſe, Which rendered 150 po- 
| tion 
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ſition e ſloping, by fupporting it aguinſt 


the force of the counterpolſe. A few ſtrokes 


of the handle of the hammer would be ſufficient 
to free it from the cement where there was too 
much, and to enable it to reach its deſtined 


place. This ſtone no longer exiſts, nor even 


the large one, which they were ob] iged to 
break in pieces to tear it from the place it oc- 


cupied. Whoever examines with attention the 


diſpoſition of the cavities I have juſt deſcribed, 
and which precede only by ſix feet the en- 
trance of the hall, where the king's body. was 


depoſited, muſt be perſuaded that things have 


been thus executed ; and in the ſmall ſpace of 
nine feet, muſt admire the art and ingenuity 
of the architect. It is to facilitate the know- 


ledge of this, that I have repreſented at large 


and ſeparately, theſe different circumſtances at 
the ſide of the figure I have given of the py⸗ 
ramid. The ſight will explain the ſecret, bet- 


ter than any detail. 


After extracting by the force of the hummer, 
and in fragments, the great ſtone from the 


channelled ſpace where it had deſcended, they 


got to the laft, -which terminated at the hall, 

and filled the ſpace marked BB. This was not 
difficult to draw ; it was lifted almoſt without 
reſiſtance, after which there was a free en- 


trance to this myſterious and well defended 
hall. This place, marked DD in the plate, has 


a flat roof, compoſed of nine ſtones. The ſe- 
Yen middle ones are four feet wide by more 


than 
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- than ſixteen Jong, 'Firice, on either hand, they 
reſt upon the two walls which run from Eaſtt toi 
Weſt, and are at ſixteen feet diſtance from 
each other. Two feet only of the width of 
each of the other two ſtones, which are by the 
fide of theſe, are viſible; the remainder is 
concealed in the walls on which their extremi- 
ties reſt. I leave to conjecture what may have 
been found in this hall. Hiſtory which under 
takes to tranſmit to poſterity only the memory 
of laudable actions, or of ſuch as ought to be 
avoided, does not wiſh to perpetuate the re- 
collection of outrages againſt nature, ſince” 
they carry their own horror with them. 
Thus, burying in oblivion the name of 
the impious wretch who laid his ſaecrilegi- 
ous hands upon this tomb, ſhe wiſhes alſo 
to leave us in ignorance of the ſecret of 
its contents. At this day, however, of all 
that might have been contained in this 
apartment, there remains only a caſe of marble 
granite (h), ſeven or eight feet long, by four 
wide, and as many high. It has been depoſit- 
ed when this place was ſhut at the top, and re- 
mains now, only becauſe it could not be mov- 
ed without breaking, and that it would there- 
by be rendered of no uſe. This caſe had a 7d 


(h) It appears to me thai this SR A was of yellowith mar- 
ble, like that of the firſt ſtone at the entrance of the exterior paſſage. 
A naturaliſt who ſhould examine theſe different marbles, and thoſe 
which were taken from Mount Colzoum, a few leagues from the: 
ſpot where the monaſtery of St. Antony i is built, would furniſh * 
op degree of ovidencs, | 
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as one may ſee from the form of its edges, but. 
it has been broken off in moving it, and there 
are now no traces of it. It was undeubtedly 1 
this caſe which contained the body of the king, 
encloſed in two or three boxes of precious wood, 
agreeable to the cuſtom in uſe amongſt the 
great. It is alſo highly probable that this hall 
contained many other caſes beſides that of the 
prince, eſpecially of perſons buried with him 
in the ſame tomb, as it were, to keep him com- 
pany. In fact, when the body of the king, who. 
built this pyramid, was depoſited in this ſuperb 
mauſoleum, ſeveral living . perſons, deftined ; 
never to come out of it, and to be buried alive 
with their prince, were introduced there at the 
ſame time; a fact which I cannot doubt of, 
after the convincing proof I have of it. It 18 
on the following teſtimony, that I found my 
opinion : preciſely in the middle of this hall, 
which is 32 feet long, by 19 high, and 16 6,7 af 
one remarks two holes oppolite to each other, 
elevated three feet and a half above the pave- 
ment. One which faces the north, is one foot 
long, by eight inches high, and goes in a right 
— to the outſide of the pyramid. This hole 
is now blocked up by ſtones, at five or ſix feet 
from its aperture. The other on the eaſtern ſide, 
at the ſame diſtance from the floor, is perfectly 
round, and is ſpacious enough to admit the two 
fiſts. It then widens to the fize of a foot in di- 
ameter, and continuing to defcend, loſes itſelf 
inthe bottom of the pyramid, Theſe two holes 
| | are 
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are marked by the letter C. 1 think, and I hope 
every ſenſible man will think with me, that 
both one and the other of them could have 
no other uſe than to ſerve the perſans ſhut up 
im this tomb with the body of the prince. The 
firſt was deſigned to give them air. It was 
through this alſo they received their food, and 
every thing they ſtood in need of; for which 
purpoſe they were doubtlefs provided with a 
long caſket, proportioned to the fize of the pak 
ſage. To this machine was faſtened a long cord. 
for the perſons ſhut up in the pyramid, by 
means of which they might draw it to them; 
and another, likewiſe connected with the ma- 
chine, hung on the exterior ſide, fo that the 
caſket might be reciprocally drawn from with- 
out. It was probably by this means that the 
perſons ſhut, up in this edifice were ſupplied 
with neceſſaries as long as any of them remain- 
ed alive. On entering it I ſuppoſe that each of 
them was furniſhed with a coffin to be buried 
in, and that they ſucceſſively rendered each 
other this laſt pious duty, until the laſt, who 
muſt want that ſuccour his companions had de- 
rived from himſelf and the others. The ſecond 
hole ſerved to empty dirt, which fell into a deep 
reſervoir made for that purpoſe. I intended to 
have made a ſearch without ſide the -pyramid, 
at the place which correſponded with the oblong 
hole, and towards which there are two punctu- 
ated lines in the plate which repreſents the in- 
gde of the building. Perhaps I ſhould 1 
ave 
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have found freſh proofs of what I have W | 
ed; but beſides that this reſearch might have 


_ given umbrage to the powers of the country, 
who would not have failed to imagine that one 


was trying to diſcover ſome hidden treaſure, I 
thought it poſſible that this hole might termi- 


nate in ſome hollow of the external part, and 


was apprehenſive of finding its extremity whol- 
ty blocked up, either by the body of the pyra- 
mid, or at leaſt by the ſtones of the coating, 


From what I have ſaid, however, others may 


purſue the enquiry at the ſpot which correi- 
ponds with that aperture. By that there will be 
a full proof of the uſe of this hole, although it 
does not admit of a doubt with me, and feems 
impoſſible to be accountedfor in any other way. 
After explaining with as much perſpicuity as 


the nature of the ſubject would allow, in what 


manner, and by what efforts the pyramid was 
opened, I ſhall clear up a doubt which the rea- 


der muſt have ſtarted on peruſing this firſt part. 
Alt remains to know where the magazine 


was placed for ſo many ſtones as were neceſſa- 


rily employed in blocking up the paſſages I 
have ſpoken of, and-in what manner they were 
ſtopped by the workmen who afterwards came 
out from the inſide: This diſcuſſion is no doubt 

as curious as the reſt, and merits, at leaſt, as 
much attention. 

I have already obſerved, that in the e 
which ran along each ſide of the paſſage of 124 
feet, at the bottom of the gallery were morti- 
| | | CES 
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ces perpendicularly hewn, of a foot long, fx 
inches wide, and eight deep. This may be ſeen 
at the letter O. Theſe mortices perfectly eor- 
reſponded with one another, and ran all the 
length of the benches at the diſtance of two feet 
and a half. Theſe apertures had been contriv- 
ed in building the gallery, ſo as to be able to 
place in each of them a piece of wood à foot 
ſquare, and three or four feet long, ſix inches 
of which were cut at the bottom to the height 
of eight fingers, according to the form and ca- 
pacity of the mortices into which theſe joints 
were to enter. Theſe pieces of wood were to 
form a ſcaffold above, to ſupport the ſtones ne- 
ceſſary to fill all the paſſages that remained to 
be blocked up in the inſide of the pyramid, and 
even this paſſage of 124 feet marked F. which 
was at the bottom of the gallery. Theſe joints 
had another riotch at their upper end; and long 
pieces of wood, in which mortices were eut, 
ſimilar to thoſe of the benches, being applied to 
theſe ſtakes, formed on each ſide of the gallery 
a reſting· place from top to bottom, to lay 
planks of ſix feet and a half long; half a foot 
thick, and properly diſpoſed, on which was 
placed the firſt row of ſtones.” The benches 
| roſe, as I have ſaid, two feet and a half from 
the floor of the gallery. I ſuppoſe that the 
ſcaffold was placed three feet higher than the 
benches; thus, from the bottom of the galle- 
| ry to this ſeaffold there'\ was 80 n elevation of go = 
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fort FR a half, which was ee to o let the 
workmen paſs upright. - Artig 
I have already n in 1 another place, 
1 that from the bottom of the paſlage 
of the gallery, there was 29 feet and. a half ele- 
vation. From the bottom of the paſſage to the 
ſcaffold are reckoned ſix. From the ſcaffold up- 
wards there remained therefore 21 feet and a 
half; ſo that lodging in that ſpace four rows of 
ones, three feet and a half high, ſuch as were 
neceſſary for filling the paſſages, there ſtill re- 
mained a void ſeven feet and à half high. 
But I will ſuppoſe that from the firſt row to the 
ſecond, was placed between the ſtones a plank 
about ni inches thick, and a ſimilar one from 
the ſecond to the third, in order the more eaſily 
to withdraw the ſtones, by making them ſlide 
along the planks; in this eaſe three rows of 
theſe ſtones would be ſufficient to fill all the 
cavities that were to be blocked up, and which 
are open at this day. It is poffibie that there 
are other paſſages which have been blocked up, 
and never opened, in the body of the pyramid, 
linde an the gallery, four, and even five rows 
of theſe ſtones. might. have been placed, if ne- 
ceffary. This is clear from the above calcula- 
tion, and it is not probable that they Would 
have made the gallery more lofty than was ne- 
ceſſary; which would proportionably weakeſt 
the whole body of the edifice. 

Let us confine ourſelves, however, to the 
palſages which are n. and have been vio- 

e. 


kently . let us td to W of 
ſtones with - which they certainly were filled, 
and which have been broken, except three feet 


and a half, or four feet of the ſame ſtones which 
remain at the place marked F. in the plate, 
and which cloſe at this day the entrance of the 


upper paſſage, correſponding with the firſt. 
This firſt paſſage B. I call the exterior paſſage, 
betaufe it has been cloſed from without, where- 
as the others have been filled from the inſide 
even of the pyramid, and from the magazine 
placed in the gallery. Now, I maintain that 
three rows of ſtones were ſufficient to fill all 


the pailages, and it 1s NI . this by the 


ate 1 it 
It was firſt Wenn ary to ny al feet 
and a half of, ſtones, to fill the paſſages lead- 


ing to the royal hall, and which was on a level 
with the platform at the upper end of the gal- 


lery. - They firſt let down therefore from the 
_ ſcaffold on the eſplanade marked R, a ſtone of 

ſix feet, and puſhed it into this paſſage as far 
as the entrance of the hall, into the place 


marked B. B. where it was ſtopped by the pave- | 


ment of the hall, which was two fingers'high- 
er than the bottom of the paſſage. They then 
let down on the - pafſage the ſix. feet ſtone 1 
have ſpoken of, ſuſpended in the ſpace Z. As 


ſoon, in ſhort, as the workmen could get out of 


the cavity it occupied, by the aperture V. and 

that this aperture was ſhut, they let down two 

other ſtones of ſeven feet and a half, from the 
| ſcaffold, 
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ſeaffold, by means of which this paſſage, 


which is only nineteen feet - dom WAS com- 


| feen filled. YM 


It muſt be fappdfod,” what to facNlindte it — 
execution of theſe works, they had faſtened to 
the wall at the bottom of the gallery which ter- 
minates the platform, and over againſt the 
ſtones ranged on the ſcaffold; a ſtrong iron 
crutch, with a ſubſtantial pulley, by the aid of 
Which the workmen placed on the platform 
could; with a ſtrong rope, draw the ſtones from 


off the ſcaffold one after the other, and let 
them down on the platform itſelf; that then, 
on the ſide theſe ſtones preſented to the works 


men, they made a ſquare hole, three or four 
fingers deep, and wider below than above, and 


| had ſunk two pieces of iron into this ſquars | 


aperture, thicker below than above, furniſhed 
at their extremity with two good rings, and 
ſeparated from one another by a wedge of 
iron. By means of theſe contrivances they had 
a ſure hold to draw the ſtones from off the 


ſcaffold with the rope which paſſed through 


the two rings, to ſuſpend them by a pulley, 


and drop them gently at length on the eſpla- 


nade or platform; from whence they were cons 
veyed without much difficulty to the place” of 


their deſtination. 


After thus filling the firſt palfege, they la- 
bourk ed to cloſe up that of 118 feet, marked in 
the plate N. This paſſage led, as I have ſaid, 
into the firſt hall, where the body of the queen 

Was 
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ws; probably depoſited... It will he found at 


the letter O. It was; not difficult -to-accompliſh - 


_ this work after which; as many ſtones were 
brought as werentoeflary; as well to/eover: the 
entrance of this paſſage, and to level the 
groove L, as te fill the platform of xo feet, 
forming the triangle I have mentioned, Mark- 


ed LM, at the entrance of the gallery. They 
further took one hundred feet of | theſe fame 


| ones to ſhut up the whole: ſpace-of the paſ- 


age H, by which the pyramid has been forced, 


and which is totally disfigured for the length 


of 80 feet. In ſhort, they ſucceeded in letting 
down 124 feet of them, by means of which the 
paſſage marked P, at the bottom of the gal- 


lery between the benches, and over which the 
ſcaffold was raiſed, was completely doſed. It 


muſt be obſerved; however, that the laſt 


None, which fut this paflage, could not en- 


titdy advance, on account of an elevation of 


four or five fingers at the extremity of this paT- 


fage, as I have ee een and it is not 
omitted in the plate. 


What I have juft ſaid of the eatrtvittichs 4 
for ſhutting all the paſſages in the pyramid, 


angdi of the intention of the gallery, will appear 


perhaps novel, and bold enough -to tempt 


| ſoine critic to treat it as a chimera, or at leaſt 


as u ojectute; nor do I by any means exact 
an implicit confidence in this article. I ſhall . 
not be denied the honour at leaſt of having 


ar” a very n Hitaw, — 


2 
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of elucidating at the firſt glance, wonders 


Which have remained in perfect obſcurity until 
tis day. But I go farther, and venture to ad- 
vance, that it is impoſſible for any perſon'who 
will pay attention to the connection and con- 
cluſion of my obſervations on this ſubject, not 


to allow that my conjectures, ſhould it pleaſe 


5 critics ſo to call them, are ſo well founded, that 
it is impoſſible not to look upon them as Teal 


truths. As for | myſelf, after ſo many re- 
"Tearches, after all the reflexions I have made 
on the interior diſpoſition of the pyramid, I 
boldly declare, that it is not poſſible things 
ſhould have been otherwiſe than I have de- 

* ſcribed them. I know, in the firſt inſtance, 
that it never was poſſible, after the pyramid 
was finiſhed, that is to ſay, after the grooves 
were formed, and the gallery was roofed, to 

make any ſtone enter into that gallery large 
enough to cloſe the paſſages from within. I ſee 
on the contrary, that the attention of the ar- 
chitect has only been occupied to prevent thoſe 
he had ſhut in there from being drawn out, in 
order one day to cloſe it, in ſuch a manner, as 
to be inviſible. I diſcover the deſign of the 

ſame architect in the long groove at the bot- 
tom of the gallery. I conceive alſo that it was 
only contrived for the conveyance of the ſtones 
which might ſome day or other cloſe the inte- 
X10r paſſage; and I judge from the ſtay which 
is at the upper end of this groove, that it was 
itſelf to Xx filled with ſtones as ſoon as the 


wanne 


3 


d. 


v, 


on * v. . 


_ - paſſage ſhould be completely blocked. The 
imme poliſh of this groove confirms me in my 
opinion of this double uſe of it. I obferve 


that its length is proportioned to that of the 


interior paſſage. I perceive that this paſſage 


is ſtill partly ſhut, that is to ſay, at the place 
that forms the angle with the exterior canal. 
I can even diſcover that they have not pene- 
tratedintothe pyramid by thistrue paſſage, but, 


that on the contrary, they have been obliged 
iT clear out a falſe route, by which falling in 
With one of the fides of the paſſage; they could - 


more eaſily work at the ſtones with which it 
was filled. I fince find it disfigured, through 


-. whole length, which . convinces me that 
they were obliged to have recourſe to violence 
to open it. I conclude, therefore, from its be- 


ing ſodisfigured as far as the entrance of the 
gallery, that the ſtones which cloſed it muſt 
have been broken in the paſſage itſelf, and 


that in a ſpace of 124 feet, there were in the 
groove, and behind theſe ſtones, 415. feet of £ 


other ſtones continually ready to ſucceed to 


thoſe made uſe of in the paſſage, and to fill 
the vacancy they might leave. I even ſuſpect 


that they who violated the pyramid. knew of 


this collection of ſtones ſhut up within the 
groove. Had they been entirely ignorant of 
them, they would have contented themſelves 
no doubt, with breaking the ſtones the paſſage 


was filled with, at the aperture they had 


0008's +; this: MN” would, have been eaſier 
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for them, and it was only from the knowledge 
they had of the ſtones, Which were ready 4 


flip from the groove into the paſſage, in pro-. 
Portion as they emptied it, n 17 Adopted | 


another method. 


1 have already Tinted tut thts: may be > 


| other paſſages cloſed up, and undiſcovered in 
the body of the pyramid, and it is poſſibly 
not without foundation, that reſearches have 
been made after them. Unfortunately, theſe 
have been ill directed, in attempting to diſco- 
ver them at the bottom of the two halls. If, 
beſides thoſe already known, there be ſtill any 
other paſſage within the pyramid, the reſearch 
ought unqueſtionably to be made between the 
two halls; and the entrance of ſuch a paſſage 
can be no where but townitls the middl >of the | 
groove. n 
T muſt hates: the Ikewile, that the points 
in the plate near the letter M, mark certain 
Hollows formed purpofely at the time ef the 
tonſtructien of the pyramid. Theſe hollows 
were meant to ſerve by way of ladder to 
' Thofe who from the paſſage of 118 feet, which 
Teads tothe firſt hall, withed to mount towards | 
the top of the gutter, (which, as I have ſaid, 
was interrupted in this place,) or who wanted 
to deſcend into the fame paſſhge. I have l. 
_ Yeady obſerved, that from the bottom ef che 
Fgrocve, 'a man might paſs upright under the 
£ affold. There was undoubtedly on euch fide 
of the gallery, and from oP to bottom under 
the 
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Su rare to the 


pportee it, im order tô gi 
ä pate who! ee ky or come 


without-ſlipping;> They ferved«the workmen 


in the firſt inſtance in the conſtructien of the 
and in clofing the 'paſſages. © They 
who haves fincerviſited: the Halls, they 9 
n ba moms hn Peg the king and 
queen, ſuch perſons, in ſhort, 
into the royaÞthamber witk the Prinee's coffig. 
to die near him, fe, we _thenifelves 
the fame aſſiſtance | 


© There is no doubt, Wesens thar'by Wb 
of flones placed on'the ont they had hut 


and opened all the A Gs et 1 in the inte. 
rior of the pyramid 8 Miah 
After putting the 1 aſtharid'to a1 thefts orks? 


nothing femalteck for the workmen but 20 get 


out of it, unleſs we Tuppofe they began by 


breaking the ſcaffold and the pieces of Od id 


WAS co of, ant wich they 


ed out 


in fragments by” the Way; SANS Sr their 6. | 


treat. J 
: Thie was ep that be wel Fhave FI 
ken of, which is on the right hard entering: the 


gallery. This well at the lower part of its en- 


trance, occupies a part of the bench, MORE 
to tlie Keight of two feet in the Wal. 

liave ſaid, -atmoſt round or oval;' a * ad 
vi iu the pete R ol „ 
| 3 
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This well deſcends towards the bottom of the | 
pyramid by a line perpendicular Sth, the hori- 
'zon, ſlanting however a little, and forms the 
figure of a ſpit; or Hebrew Laned. This away; 
be ſeen in the plan I have given of the pyramid. 
About ſixty feet from the aperture, one meets 
with a ſquare. window in this paſſage, from 
wWhence one enters into a. ſmall grotto, hewn 
out of the mountain, which in this place is not 
of ſolid ſtone, but of a ſort of gravel, the grains 
of which are ſtrongly attached to each other. 
This grotto extends from eaſt to weſt, and may 
be about fifteen feet long; ; one then meets 
with another groove, hollowed alſo out of the 
rock, very much on the ſlant, nay, almoſt per- 
| pendicular. It is two feet four inches wide, by. 
two and a half high. It deſcends through a 
ſpace of one hundred and twenty-three feet; 
aſter which nothing is to he met with but ſand 
and ſtones. thrown, there deſignedly, or which 
have fallen of themſelves. I am convinced that 
this paſſage has never had any other deſtination 
than to ſerve as a retreat for the labourers who 
worked at the pyramid. The flope of this con- 
duit, its winding road, its ſmallneſs, and its 
depth are certain proofs of it. I make no doubt 
O even, that the way out of this well, which one 
could not arrive at until many other windings, 
perhaps even not without mounting towards 
its mouth; I make no doubt, I ſay, that this 
way out was formed by a alt age, above which 
ent ; * 


h SOLE aw 


5 nunge row of ſtones, which they had'diſcovered 


the ſecret of ſuſpending, and which falling doẽoun 


into the paſſage, by che means of ſome ſpring they 


ſet in motion, ſhut up the entrance for ever, as | 


ſoon as the workmen were withdrawn from the 
pyramid. We do not, in fact, diſcover that they 


haye tried to force that aperture, owing either to 
nce of it, or to its ſmallne be 


their ig 
would not allow them 
has not been aſſailed but 
which ſerved no doubt to c 

the king, and of all the perſo 


Ja Hr vit 


who were to be buried with him. 2 0 Wag. allo * 


by this way certainly that the attendants 8 
funeral penetrated even to the interior of the. 
building, and returned from it after rendering 
the laſt duties to the prince, and depoſiting his 
corpſe in the mauſoleum he himſelf ad 3 1 5 
It muſt not be imagined, 1 that. all. 
the perſons, Who worked at this. grea t edi ifice,. 
were acquainted with the ſecrets of the, 5 5 
of it, nor even that nothing f more was neceſl! 2 
ry to acquire ſuch knowledge, but to have Len 


tered, the pyramid after it was finiſhed, and ber . 


fore it was cloſed. This myſtery Was Teferved 
to the architects alone Who had the Manage 
ment of this ſuperb monument, or at leaſt to 
a very few perſons felected to work under thelt 
directions, in forming the paſſages I have ſpo- 
ken of in my deſcription of this pyramid.” It is 
| OP” probable. my that the workmen N 
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tinied to this particular buſineſs, were not mer 


cenary beings, capable of hetraying a fecret = 
that natute for any ce fideration. They were, 

| rſons choſen amongſt the moth 
> perſons moſt attached to the 


Fla Ove . of workmanſhip 


42425 tec by him, and on whoſe zeal, probity, 
ratitude, "gant religion they could ſafely rely, - 
weng even readily heſieve, that the prince 
Himfetf have named them ' before” bis 
have fecute them a quiet, cov. 
nt, and "honourable retreat in thefe temples, | 


Fry enriched with the donations of choſe ſove- 


* Which muſt neceffarity have been beſ- 
towed, on perfons. employed in edifices of this 
ort, and which, in fa; known oor them, 


as I 3 75 1 demonſtrated: 


BUY. 


15 Hr ning i it 19 with nis hook f in my 
could not help wen the juſtnefs of 

e ſuppoſes to 

ed in cloſing the pafſages ap · 


have been emple 


pear probable to me, and it is certain that they 
have been cleared in the manner he deſcribes. 


Some Arabian authors pretend that it was 
the thi After wealth, whigh induced the Ca- 


(Bene the. . ane ſees the ruins of ancient edifices, 


| which, 1 were temples probably, where offerings were made for the 
. Fs Whoſe- bodies W in theſe ſuperb mauſolea. 


liph 
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ph Mahmoud,” towards the beginning of the 
eighth century, to violate this ancient monu- 
ment, He expedtd to find treafures there; but 
Re was deceived” in his expectations. Some 
golden idels which aceompaniedthe King's mum- 

my, were the ſoſe fruit of feveral years labour, 
_ and inmmernſe/expences; Other oriental writers 


attribute this undertaking to the famous caliph 


Aaroun el Raſchid, who lived 1 in the time of Char- 


lemagne, to whom he ſent a water - clock, the 


firſt that had been ſeen in France. This prince, 


ho patroniſed the ſciences, and had the beſt 


Greek and Roman authors tranſlated into Ara- 


bic, was curious of knowing the inſide of that 


aſtoniſhing edifice, and made them open it. 
Without deciding reſpecting theſe different opi- 


nions, it is beyond a doubt that the violation 


of this pyramid was executed under the n. 
ment of the Arabs, _ 

It is alſo an nnquetticnabie fact, that it ſerv- 
ed as a mauſoleum: to an Egyptian Pharaoh. 


The tombs diſperſed over the plain at the end - 
of which it is built, the ſarcophagus of the great 
hall, the niche in the lower one, the teſtimo- 
ny of Herodotus, and of Strabo, that- of the: 
Arabian hiſtorians, every thing proves the truth 
of this opinion. I know that Mr. Paw, (e) who, 
from the receſſes of his cloſet, ſees every thing | 


better than all the travellers, tells them, that 


(e) Recherches OP one, & Chinois. p. 50 
this 
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this pyramid was the tomb of Ofiris. But he 
ſtands ſingle in this opinion, which is belied by 
facts and hiſtory. Whilſt I do juſtice to the 
knowledge of this learned man, I cannot avoid 
correcting the errors he has committed reſpect- 
ing the dietetic ſyſtem of the Egyptians, and 


the climate of the country, in the courſe of 
tan letters. lagetr's 
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try ;, the grotto of Santo ; the great Sphynx with 


an account 8 its e * * return 10 
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1 H A y E laid IG 25 Sir, the ancient 
and modern enquiries on the ſubject of the 
great pyramid, to which I have added ſuch 


obſervations as occurred to me from the pre- 


ſence of the objects; I hope they will give 


you a ſatisfactory idea of it, and ſave you the 


trouble of reading a number of volumes, the 


attentive peruſal of which might only augment 


your doubts, as long as you do not go yourſelf” - 


to examine it more minutely on the-ſpot. I 
will own to you, Sir, that after meditating on 


the deſcriptions which have appeared of theſe 


ancient monuments, I found it impoſſible to 
adopt any fixed opinion, and I remained in a 


painful uncertainty. The truth I ſought after 


was hid in the obſcurity of ſo many different 


4 4 2 BIT 1 4 
3 E 'T: T * * r $32 18 
8 * 


opinions, that the more I ſtudied, the leſs I 


was informed. I flatter myſelf, however, to 
have diſcovered it, fince at the foot of the pyra- 
mid, in I (he gloomy receſſes of its interior, and 

on 
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on its lofty ſummit, the torch of reflexion 
has always guided my footſteps: may it alſo 
have directed my pen, and produced conviction 
in your mind; for in matters of leienee, to 
doubt, is to bei in torment. Fai 

(. Herodotus informs us that the expence | 
orf building it, in the article of vegetables 
only for feeding the workmen, was inſcribed 


in Egyptian characters on the marble of the 


great pyramid. + Theſe hieroglyphics have pe- 
riſhed with the covering, but were they even 


remaining, as they do ſtill ſubſiſt in a thou- 


fan& places in Egypt, theſe characters Fe 
longer would convey: to us the thought. 
this day they are mute traces; as _— 38 
the ſtone they are engraved: on. Muſt then a 
language, the knowledge of which would 
teach us the Hiſtory of ancient Egypt, and caft 
a ray of light through the darkneſs which co- 
vered the firft ages of the world, lie al 
e. prieſts who invented it! 


eu time, Liv, to refume * ſequel of of 0 our 


. FI COP characters engraved on the — 4s 
the Pyramid: which inform us hom much it coſt in opjons'ant = 
other vegetables, for the food of the workmen only. who /la= 
ec boured at it. The prieſt who ioterpreted thefe hierogſyphics ta 
me, told me that the expence of this article- er | 

60 talents. Heroddtus, Euterpe,”” 
| 9 ſum may appear chimerical to a es * calculates in 
his cabinet; but the obſerver who has ſeen* this mountain, builr 
with large woes of rocks; is not aſtoniſhed at it. This aas 
proxes that in the moſt diſtant ages, as well as at the ppeſent 
vegetables N the principal part of the food of ths Leib. 
tlans, 


journey. 


0 N * ND r. 2 


journey. After obſerving every thing inteveſt· 
ing, we went to ſee the ſecond pyramid, which 

appeared almoſt as lofty as the firſt. Strabo 
fays they are of the ſame height. Diodorus 
Siculus is of the ſame opinion, but thinks that 
the bafe of the fecond is not ſo wide (g). This 
kiſtorian aſcribes the. buiding of it to Cephiren, 


brother and ſucceſſor of Chemmis, who builjt 
that I have been giving an account of. The 


coating of this pyramid is deſtroyed in many 


places, but the holes effected by force proclaim 
that titis injury is the work of men, and not 
produred by the ravages of time. All the up- 
per part, for fixty feet downwards; is quite 
perfect, becauſe it was doubtleſs the raoft diff. 
cult to be carried off. Perhaps they who A. 


tempted to violate this ancient mauſoleum, A. 
_ diſcouraged by the length and difficulties of o 
expenſive an undertaking, ' contented them- 


ſelves with taking e the mem it was gas 
vered with. 


Weibel enſtef theſe250/p/ramid wi third; 


which appears verydiminurive; TtompareU with 
theother two. It is, however, about three hun- 


dred fect ſquare (0), It Was bullt by Micerinus. | 


Deſirous of emulating the glory of nis father 
Chemmis, he intended covering it with The- 


baie marble, 0. with that- qa na 


(328 
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5 \ Diodorus Siculas, lib. i. fe. I oe Wars by . Sa 
(F) Strabo, lib. 13. | 7 


(i) The quarries of this beautiful e are » Hank at "ah 
extremity of Egypt, in the mountain, at the foot of which Sienna 
| | I 
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uith black ſpots, whoſe fine grain 100 extreme 
bardneſs enables it to receive the moſt perfect 
poliſn. This prince died when the work was 
only half finiſhed. The beauty of the marble 
has tempted the Arabs to tear it off. Some 
pieces of it are ſtill in their places, and its runs 
around the baſe. The name of Micerinus (“ 
was inſcribed on the north ſide of it. It has 
undergone: the fate of the hieroglyphics of the 
great pyramid, which have been carried off 
with the covering. 10 

HFiſtorians relate many F on abies ſubject | 
of this pyramid. According to ſome of them, 
a famous courtezan built it with the produce 
of her gallantries ; others ſay, that an eagle 
Having carried off the ſlipper of the beautiful 
Rhodope, who had come to Naucrates, let it 
fall at Memphis; that Pharaoh, charmed with 
the delightful ſhape of it, was deſirous of ſee- 
ing the female model ; that falling in love 
with the charming Greek” he married her, and 
raiſed this pyramid in her honour. The Arabs, 
fond of the marvellous, have greedily adopted 
theſe childiſh tales, and beſtowed on this pyra- 
mid the name of Heram elbent, The ancient edifice of 
the girl. N this monument are the ry | 


was built, There a are 8 "ny of it z the firſt of a Wes black; | 
the ſecond is only ſpotted with it ; and the laſt is ſpeckled with red. 
The granite of the two former kinds was employed in the con- 


ſtruction of che tombs. The other \ was made uſe of for 9 . 
and obeliſks. 


Y Diodorus Keahkes, i lib. i. fall. S. 


of 


ON LE A I 7: 2 
| of b three other ſmall pyramids, which were 
built, according to Diodorus Siculus, to ſerve 2 as 
mauſolea 'for the queens of thoſe overeig 
| who built the great ones. 5 : 
- Facing the ſecond pyramid, che te 
A fide, is the enormous ſphynx, whoſe whole bo- 
dy, as I have obſerved, is buried in the ſand. 
The top of its back only is viſible, which is 
more than one hundred feet long. It is of one 


4 ſingle ſtone, making part of the rock on which 


the pyramids are placed. Its head riſes about 
twenty-ſeven feet above the ſand. | The Arabs, 
inſpired by Mahomet with a horror for all re- 
preſentations of men and animals, have disfi- 
gured its face with arrows and lances (m). 
Pliny pretends that the body of Amaſis was 
depoſited within this monſter. Several others 
think that the well of the great pyramid led to 
it, and that the prieſts reſorted thither at cer- 
tain times to pronounce their oracles n "wat 
theſe are mere conjectures. 
Mr. Paw (o) ſays that the ſphinxes end in 
Bra compoſed of the body of a virgin graft- 
ed on that of a lion, are images of the divinity , 
who was repreſented as mee. This 


: 1 7 Salah Eddin demoliſhed thaw. and employed. ths; = 
in building the walls of Cairo, and 4 5 the ons on mount Mo- 
kattam. 


(n Pliny the naturaliſt. FA © ya 
( ) They adduce, in proof of his, a : hole 1 at _ * of the. 
ſphinx' s head, from whence the prieſts delivered their oracles; but 


| this hole is anly five feet deep, and communicates neither with the 
mouth, nor with the inſide of the monſter. 


(e Recherches philyophiques fur tes Egyptiens et ts Chin, * 
x - | 8 EE. | _ | 
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than that of his Tomb df Ofiris: It is under the - 
ſign of the Lion and of the Virgin that the 
Nile ſwells, overflows its banks, and gives fer- 
tility to Egypt. The ſphynx was an hiero- 


glyphic, which taught the people the period iof - 1 


the moſt important event of the whole year-. 
We ſee accordingly, that they were multiplied 

without end. They are to be ſeen before all 
their temples, before all their remarkable mo- 
numents. This hieroglyphie was equivalent 
to the following phraſe : People, under tin — | 


at ſuch a tine, the n ere eee en 
bring you fertility. 


. Whilſt we were admiring the wanders * an- 5 
cient Egypt, and that Mr. Adanſon, the king's 
firſt: interpreter at Alexandria, was occupied in 
drawing them, we ſaw ten Arabs coming to- 
wards us full gallop, with -lances in their 
hands. They came within piſtol-fhot of us; 
with the intention of attacking, or exacting a 
contribution from us. We were armed with 
fuſils and piſtols, and every way prepared to 
repulſe them ; but at the firſt diſcharge wo 
ſhoutd have had a whole hord of them upon us. 
We commiſſioned our two Cheiks therefore to 
fpeak to them, who ſtated, that we were their 

gueſts, and under their protection. This word 
alone diſarmed them, for they reſpect infinitely 
the rights of hoſpitality. They diſmounted, 
and offered to accompany us Wherever we 
wiſhed to go. As they are not 0000 however 


of 


2 \ 5 0 N. i * _ * 1 
ef taking trouble bor nothing they Solids 
aſſeed us for ſome ſmall pieces oft money, __ 
we gave them. After we had ratified eee 

With this ſmall preſent, I heard them ſa in 4 
low voice; Let us viſit the ſaint;“ Whither 
they went, and I followed them. They paſel 
the whole: length of the ſecond pyramid, and 
ſtopped at the entrance of a FRG cut out of 
the rock. They took off their ſhoes: and ſtock- 
ings, and went in. I Was the only European 
who followed their example. The grotto was 
ſpacious, neat, and handſome, and one breath- 
ed in:it a moſt agreeable e coolneſs: At one of 
the extremities was-a-niche ſix feet high, be- 
fore which hung a tattered curtain, full of 

holes. The Arabs ſtood near it with 4 moſt reſ⸗ 

pectful air. Each of them in his turn knelt 
-and kiſſed a foot which ſtretched itſelf out from” 
behind the curtain. I perceived: through che 

holes, that there was a naked man who gave 

them his foot to kiſs. When my turn was 

come, I approached, and ſaid to him: O! 
great ſaint, diſcover your face to me! He took 

my compliment for an inſult, and concluding; 24-4 
from my pronunciation that I was not an A- 
rab, he anſwered ſharply :- Nou anni ia kelb : Get 
yon gone from-me, dog. At theſe words all the Muſ. 
ſulngen darted a furious look at me. I made a 
precipitate retreat, congratulating my elf that 
my indiſcretion had only coſt me a hard word ; 
and I determined to have no gee? converſa- ; 


tion with en TW. . 
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+ ThaG wn are vagabon 5, who affect a total 
| A on from all worldly goods, and who live 
on public alms. They commit a thouſand ex- 
| ene ee which make them paſs for inſpir- 
ed perſons. They go abſolutely naked into the 
middle of towns, and violating every rule f 
deceney, do not bluſn to commit publicly ac 
tions, which the reſt of mankind cover with 
the obſcurity of night, or with the veil of myſ- 


_ _ tery ( I cannot expreſs to you to what a de- 


gree the populace. carry their veneration for 7 


theſe brazen-faced cynics : The women; above 


all, naturally timid and modeſt, forget, for 
them, that reſerve and baſhfulnefs which ought 
to be the inſeparable companions of their ſex, 
and tliat men who impudently abandon them- 
ſelves to all the appetites of _— never ou : 
have any claim to fuch reſpect. ; ; 
When we were ſatiated with ebe ain 44. 
| miring; we returned to Giza, where we paſſed 
_ Tome days in viſiting its environs. In our route 
We met with ſeveral jackalls, which were run- 
ning with great ſwiftneſs towards the hills. 
Theſe wild animals, of the ſize of a dog, have 


A hanging tail, and Aa pointed muzzle, "They . 


live on prey” procured by hunting, an&eat fiſh 
on the banks of the lakes. The een them 
Dib. ns are the African wolf. . 


41 have the nonour t to bs, Adio : 


" 5 5 A friend writes me from Tunis that a ſcene of this fort paſ- 
Ted in the middle of the ſquare of that town, between a ſanton and 
a woman. The people furrounded with a reſpectful ; air the rempo- - 
rary married couple; and an European who ſhould have ventured 
a pleaſantry at the ſight of this - NO have run the riſk of. 


being ſtoned to death. LETTER 
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Delhi, 1 Giza, 142 ancient ut ſubur} ir 5 7 * 
| Futation of the authors who Suppoſe it ia he the ſame 
wifi Memphis. A charming view of the Mile; the 

© iſland of Raouda, Old Cairo, and the boats which are 

_ conſtantly. paſſing along the river; with an I * 

os pla fo "M; Jal ammniac. 14 
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84 a8 yo —_ fry Sir, noni 
ton governed by a Kiachef; It takes its origin 
from the choice the governors of the caliphs made 
of Mafr Foftat to be their ſeat of reſidence; The 
ancients, who have deſcribed with preciſion the 
environs of the pyramids, ſay nothing: of Giza, 
which was founded by the Arabs, as its name 
beſpeaks (9). Mr. Shaw miſtakes, in placing it 
on the ſite of Memphis. Beſides that there £x= 
iſt no ruins, no ancient monument, the Greeks, 
the Romans, and above all the Arabs, have 
pointetl: out ſo accurs ely "_ fituation 'of the 


: 3 1 ' 1 * 


® Gizt bigniie _ 1 in py +" It was o tek 
becaufe at the time that Ma/ Fo, tat flouriſhed, 'Gize, which was 
only ſeparated from it by the Nile, formed one of its ſuburbs; In 


the account given by Macrizi of the deſeent of Saint Lewis in E- 
Apt.! in 3 of the — & Damietia, he ſays, The Giza 


Pa ED | ancient 
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ancient capital of Egypt that it is impoſtible; 
on reading them attentively, to be miſtaken. 
I propoſe to give you, in the maiden. ban 
Boots of what I advance. 
_. Giza is ſurrounded by immenſe plains, = 
| vegetables, flax, and corn grow in abundance. 
The chartame, improperly called /afranum by the 
people of Provence, is cultivated there. They 
purchaſe the flowers of i it, cargoes of which are 
ſent to Marſeilles. It is employed in dying the 
cloths of Languedoc. The Egyptians, who 
are in want of wood, burn the ſtalk of it for | 
fuel. The pod contains a ſeed, from which is 
extracted an oil, called Zeit helow, ſweet oil. 
It has an infipid taſte, and 1s eaten by the p 
ple; but the rich only make uſe of it in thei 
illuminations, which are frequent in Egypt. 
This little town has a manufacture of ſal Ns 
moniac. I have frequently gone into the laho- 
ratory, and, in ſpite of a horrible, infectious 
ſmoke, I have followed the proceſs of its ma- 
nufacture. Figure to yourſelf ſome arches with 
parallel ſlits, to receive globes of glaſs, the 
necks of which are only tWo inches long, and 
the ſame in diameter. Before they arè placed, 
they are covered with a fat earth, with which 
alſo all the interſtices between them are cloſed 
up. The body of the veſſels is contained with⸗ 
in the vault, and they are ſupported by walls. 
The neck alone is expoſed to the action of the 
_ open air. Theſe balloons are filled with ſoot. 
| | collected from the chimneys of the common 
1 bo” people, 
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. who burn nothing but che dung of 
animals dried in the ſun, and mixed with chop- 
ped ſtraw. ” The fire which is lighted below is 
of the ſame materials. It is kept burning 
three days and three nights. The vaſes remain 
open, and the ſteam which exhales from the 


Heated ſoot gradually adheres to the neck of 


the bottle. It there condenſes, cryſtallizes, and 
forms a brilliant and ſolid maſs of about two 
inches thick. When the operation is finiſhed, 
the vaſe is broken, the aſhes are thrown away, 
and the cake of ſal ammoniac is taken off, ſuch 
as it is ſent to Europe. Previous to this, how- 
ever, a black cruſt is detached from the lower 
part of it, which has not acquired the proper 
degree of perfection. The globes which are 
filled with this on a ſecond operation, give the 
moſt perfect, and the moſt eſteemed ſal ammo— 
niac. About two thouſand quintals a year are 
manufactured in different of pres in the country. 
It is a conſiderable article of commerce between 
_ the Egyptians and the Eurobeans. The tinners, 
the goldſmiths, the founders, and the chymiſts 
make uſe of it in their preparations. 5 
The French merchants ſettled at Grand Ccaito 
have a country-houſe at Giza, with a ſmall 
garden planted with orange, lemon, and date- 
trees. It is ſituated on the banks of the Nile. 
From the windows one has a view of the beau- 
tiful iſle of Raouda, and its perfumed groves, 
the Mekias, againſt which the waters of the 
ripeg daſh with violence; Old Cairo, ſurround- 
- ed 5 
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ed with gardens, and a crowd of boats perpetu- 
ally croſſing: from one ſhore to the ther. Va- 


rious cluſters of verdure, between which ap- 
pear houſes, and moſques, or the tops only of 
the minarets, preſent moſt delightful points of 
view. One paſſes delicious hours in contem- 
plating thefe gay objects; for whilſt one is 

thus amuſed, the coolneſs ariſing from the cur- 


rent of air which follows the courſe of the 
Nile, invigorates the ſenſes, and gives the 


mind that energy it ſtands in need of to feel 
the beautiful, and enjoy every thing around it. 
It is to Giza, therefore, that the French, ſuffo- 
cated by the heats of Grand Cairo, and the re- 
verberation of the burning ſands of Mokattam, 
come to refreſh themſelves after their buſineſs. 
It is to Giza that they come to recover their 
health, and to reſpire life in a pure, freſh air, 
impregnated | with aromatic e from ; 
es and flowers. | 7] 
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I have the honour to be, xc. 
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- travellers mis affirm this capital to have been. at Giza. 


| Deſeriptionof the city as it uus in ile time of He- 
datus; and Diodorus Siculus ; its temples, palaces, and 


% | ; Jakes. 41 paſſage in Abulfeda, proving that it was 
1 demoliſted by Au. Thie ruins which urt notu to be 


ſeen in the neighbourhood of the village 0 8 Nec the 
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Tx T is. time, Sir, to FPS of Memphis, and to 
diſcuſs the opinions of diff erent writers on the 


; . of that celebrated city, which are very 


oppoſite. - Some of theſe; pretend that it was 


: ſituated where Giza now ſtands, others place it 


five leagues further to the ſouthward. Is it 
not aſtoniſhing that the poſition of the aneient 


capital of Egypt, of a city which Was feven 


leagues in circumference (7), which contained 


magnificent temples and palaces, which art ex- 


erted herſelf to render everlaſting, ſhould 3 
this day be a ſubject of diſpute amongſt the 


learned ? Thus are all the an of 


& ba e Siculus makes it 1 50 Nadia round, lib. i. keck. 2. | 
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numerous garriſon of Babylonia 
to keep Memphis in awe, ſituated oppoſite to 
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man in their turn buried in the duſt! 1 1 | 


however, that the evidence of hiſtory will ſtill _ 


point out the traces which Memphis has left 
behind her, and diſſipate that darkneſs, with 


which erudition itſelf has laboured to cover 


them: Let us examine the paſſages.” 4. 
It was queen Semiramis who built the by 

„ tle (5) of Grand Cairo. She placed there a 
in order 


it, to the weſtward of the Nile, and to Fre- 
vent that capital from revolting (). | 
Doctor Shaw is of the ſame opinion. N 
<« Oppoſite to Cairo, on the bank of the 


Nile, which looks towards Lybia, is the vil- 


„lage of Giza, where the ancient Memphis 
40 ſtood, the ruins of which are now buried . 
8 covered with earth (u).“ 15 
Pocock, an accurate obſerver, then follows; 
infructed by the inſpection of the places, and 
ancient literature, he declares himſelf of a dif- 
ferent opinion (x). War was declared between 
the Engliſh literati ; and the authors of the 


Modern Univerſal Hi tory have pronounced the 
following decree : 


06 „ Memphis O was ſituated on the ſpot now | 


60 1 think I have correied the fir of theſe errors, in the oh 
jetter, by ſnewing that it was built by Salah Eddin: 

(7) Father Sicard, Lettres Edifiantes, p. 471. 

() Geographical obſervations on Syria and on Egypt, p. 25. 


(+) Deſcription of the Eaſt lb. i. at the en of 3 and 5 
the pyramids. 


O) Firſt part, p. 328. | | 
. Soceupied 
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3 by Giza ; ſo Doctor Shaw informs | 
„ us, whoſe eee, obſervations on 
2 Egypt and Arabia Petræa, the beſt Bio 
7 40 made, ought to be preferred to all the de- 
L ſeriptions of modern travellers, as well for 
e their truth, at leaſt their probability, as for 


erudition, accuracy, and ſound criticiſm. . . . 
In one word, his book will maintain its re- 

11 putation againſt the attacks of envy and of 

„ malice; it will ſtill live, when the publicati- 
6 ons of thoſe who have taken up the pen to 
5 imitate or decry him, will be buried in obli- 
cc vion, or at leaſt covered with the Fe. 
6 they ſo juſtly merit. 

This, Sir, is a very deſpotic :odgment pro- | 
nounced againſt every traveller who ſhall pre- 

- fume to combat the opinion of Doctor Shaw. . 
If the authors of the Modern Untrverſal Hiftory 
thought they might diſpenſe with reading the 
works of the Ancients, they ſhould at leaſt have 
had recourſe to the books of the Arabian geo- 
graphers. Enlightened by their peruſal, they 

would have been cautious of maintaining a 
palpable error with ſo much emphaſis. Allow = 
me to quote authorities. | 
Memphis (Z) is ſituated on the narpomglt 
„ ſpot in Egypt, on the weſtern bank of the 

2 „Nile; a lake formed by the waters of the ri- 
“ver ſurrounds. it to the north and to the 
5 welt.” | 


This i is a vague deſcription To have mark: 
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ed the ſituation of Memphis in a deciſive man- 

ner, the lake muſt have exiſted in our days, 

ON, and the valley of Egypt have been meaſured, 
to diſcover the narroweſt part 2 Strabe | 
gives us more circumſtantial details. 


From the caſtle of Babylon (a) one 5 ies: - 


ny vers, on the other ſide of the Nile, the pyra- 
© mids, which are near to Memphis. It 
. partly ſurrounded by lakes. The bulldings 
which formed the palaces of the kings, are 
_<at preſent in ruins. They extended from 
the mountain as far as the plain where the 
« city is built, and even to the banks of the 
lake. They were ſhaded by a ſacred wood. 
At forty ſtadia from Memphis riſes ja ſtony 
_< hill, where a great number of e _ 
Eee built. * 5 
It is not ſurprizing that Strabo ſhould have 
diſcovered the pyramids from the caſtle of Ba- 
bylon, ſince they are ſeen from the fortreſs 
which overtops Grand Cairo, and fromg much 
greater diſtance. He adds, that they were 
near Memphis, on a hill which! is only forty 
ſtadia, or a league and a quarter diſtance, This 
ſituation does not correſpond with that of Giza, 
which is three leagues from the neareſt pyra- 


_. mids, and ſix from thoſe of Saccara. I ſhall 


not dwell on this deſcription, as Pliny-(b) ſet- 
tles the difficulty, ſo as not to leave a e 


J . 8 
(a) L have pointed out its ſituation near Old Cairo i in iche 8th 


letter. 
(5) Pliny the naturaliſt, lib. 36. . 
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| The three great pyramids, which 8 
_ * by navigators from all: arts, are e ſituates on 
« barren and ſtony hill, between M emphis 
and the Delta, one league from the Nile, two © 
4 from Memphis, and near the village of Bu- 3s 
n 2 
This paſſage erb Keds: the diſputed $ 
e and difplays the truth in the cleareſt 
light. Since the pyramids, in fact, are between 1 
Memphis and the Delta, as it is certain that 
Giza 1 is between the pyramids: and the Delta, 
it is impoſſible that Memphjs could have been 
ſituated on the ſpot where Giza "ſtands ; or, 
which comes to the ſame thing, Memphis, in 
Pliny's defcription, is two leagues to the ſouth- 
ward of the pyramids ; now the town of Giza 
is three leagues diſtant from them to the 
northward, it could not therefore be built on 
the ground occupied by Memphis. Nor can 
Pliny be accuſed of having been deceived, for 
the poſitions he has laid down are extremely 
accurate. The village of Bufiris {till exiſts un- 
der the name of Boyfir, at a ſmall diſtance from 
the pyramids ; they are ſtill a league from the 
river; and the ſmall town of Menph, formerly 
Memphis, is about two leagues to 'the 
ſouthward of theſe monuments. . Had the 
authors of the Modern Univerſal Hiftory read 
this paſſage, they would have been careful 
not to put implicit faith in affertions, nor 
blindlyto Ou! an a ſubject. to criticiſm, 
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more eſpecially as one of their countrymen, 69 5 


a judicious and enlightened obſeryer, had al- 


8 diſputed it. Above all, they would not 
have thundered out their anathema againſt 
Whoever refuſes to embrace the creed of Door 


Shaw. With them I do homage to the merits 
of that learned man ; his book is replete with 


valuable enquiries ; but as ſome errors have 
_ crept in amongſt the truths he has eſtabliſhed, 


I cannot help eincn, them when oocaſion 125 
offers. 


After a king 0 of Egypt had W the courſe - 


of the Nile (d), wich loſt itſelf in the ſands of 


Lybia, and that the Delta was formed out of 


the mud (e) depoſited by its waters, canals 
were cut to drain the lower Egypt. The 


monarchs, who, till then, had fixed their reſi- 


dence at Thebes, were deſirous of coming near- 


er the mouth of the river, to enjoy a more tem- 
perate air, and to be more ready to defend the 


entrance of their empire. They founded the 


city of Memphis, and ſtrove to make it a rival 


worthy of the ancient coffin. They Acne it 


(e) Pocock, journey to the Faſt. (4) See the firſt letter. 
(e) Should even the evidence of hiſtory, which proves. that the 


Delta originates only in the ſand and mud depoſited by the Nile, 
no longer exiſt ; ſhould we even reject the opinions of Herodotus, 


of Strabo, of Diodorus Siculus, of Pliny, &c. who all of them 
aſſert the fac, it would be impoſfible not to admit it, on conſider- 
ing this beautiful part of Egypt. One ſees, in fact, throughout 
its whole extent, no other ſtones than ſuch as have been brought 
thither for the building of temples and great edifices ; and on dig- 
ging twenty feet deep in any part whatever, nathing is to be 
found but the black mud of the N * mixed with ſand. 


with 


ON £6: yp _ we 


With ſeveral es (f ), amongſt which that 
of Vulcan attracted the attention of travellers. 
The grandeur, the ſumptuouſneſs of the edifice, 
the richneſs of its ornaments, alternately excited 
admiration. On the ſide of the barren plain - 
was raiſed another temple, not leſs an object 
of wonder, dedicated to Serapis. An avenue 
of prodigious fphinxes ornamented the princi- 
pal approach. The ſands, the ſcourge of Egypt, 


heaped up ſucceſſively around theza, ſo that in 
the time of Strabo ſome were buried to the 


middle of the body, and others up to the head. 
at preſent they have totally. diſappeared. To 


prevent this diſaſter, however, they had built 


to the ſouthward a long and lofty dyke (g), 
which ſerved alſo as a rampart againſt the over- 


flowings of the river, and the ſurprizes of the 


enemy. The king's palaces, and à fortreſs built 0 


on the mountain, defended it to the weſt. On 
the eaſt it was bounded by the Nile. To the 


northward were lakes terminated by the plain ; 


of mummies, and by the cauſeway which leads 
from Buſiris to the great pyramids. Thus ſitu- 


ated, Memphis commanded the valley. of E- 4 


egypt, and communicated by. canals with the 

lake Mers, and lake Mareotis. The citizen who 
inhabited it, from his own houſe could travel 
over all Egypt i in a boat ; it became according- 
ly the centre of wealth, of commerce, and the 


arts. Aſtronomy and geometry, invented by 


O Strabo, lib, 17. (e) Diodorus Siculus, fd, . 


the SE 
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= the EbyHlavin, flouriſhed Hire: (h).  Thithier 
Y the Greeks repaired to acquire that knowledge 
which they carried into, and brought to perfec- 
tion in their own country. The new capital 
threw Thebes and her hundred gates into obli- 
vion; and the ſaw riſe upon her neighbouring 
mountain thoſe proud monuments, thoſe ſu- 
perb mauſolea, which alone, of all the won- 
ders that the world admired, have braved the 
ravages: of time, and of ſtill more deſtrudtive 
man. The glory of Memphis laſted many ages. 
She maintained her fplendor till Cambyſes laid 
- © waſte Egypt at the head of a formidable army. 
Y This ferocious conqueror deſtroyed, as far as he 
could, her temples and her famous buildings. 
Above all, he ſtrove to extinguiſh the torch f 
the ſciences, Which this people, ſurrounded by - - ES 
waves and defarts, had lighted in their fertile 
valley. The colleges of the prieſts, with a part 
of their privileges, loſt the knowledge which 
reſulted from them. Memphis, however mu- 
tilated by a barbarian, preſerved ſo many re- 
mains of her magnificence, as to be ſtill the firſt 
city in the world. For upwards of two hundred 
years, ſhe laboured to ſhake off the odious Per- 
ſian yoke. Alexander, on Be ſhe ſurrender- 


ed, amply avenged the Wtrages ſhe had ſuſ- 
tained. This conqueror, abandoning himſelf | 
to a ty denke 1 rene wed, Within the walls 


() Strabo, lib. 17. an Pures the invention of aſtronomy and | 
moor? to the _— f of 
: O1 
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di Perſepolis (i), the horrors Cambyſes had 
| committed at Thebes and at Memphis. Is 
there no retributive juſtice for empires, as well 
as for individuals? Charmed with the beauty 
of this country, whoſe antiquities he viſited ſe- 
veral ages before the Chriſtian æra, he there 
founded a town' bearing his name. It was em- 
belliſhed by the Ptolemies, his ſucceſſors. 
the decoration of their buildings they endda- 


voured to unite with the majeſty of the Egyp-, 


tian, the elegance of the Grecian architecture. 
The. Pharos appeared, and merited the admira- 
tion of the univerſe. Alexandria was another 
Rome. The arts and ſciences, under the ſove- 
reign's eye, ſpread their reputation far and near. 
Commerce attracted thither wealth and abund- 


ance from all parts. Memphis was every day 


depopulated; her inhabitants paſſed to the ne, 
capital (H. Under Auguſtus it was ſtill a great 
city, populous, and full of ſtrangers, but it 
then held only 'the rank of the ſecond city of 
Egypt. Six hundred years after, it became the 
firſt conqueſt of the Arabs, who beſieged its 


walls. The ſiege was long and bloody; but it 4 1 85 
was carried at length by ſtorm, and deſtroyed, a 


as Abulfeda informs us. I ſhall give the paſ- 
ſage of that learned hiſtorian; it confirms the 
poſition of Memphis, given by Pliny, and deſ- 
1 the error of ſeveral authors (7), who pre- 


639 Quintus Curtius. 0 Berabo, Ub. 17. 


Wo) Maillet, n de PEgypte. Father Sicard, hettres i | 


ect; ne 
8 tend, 
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tend, that the governors for the emperots of 
| Conſtantinople reſided at Old Cairo, when 


Amrou made the conqueſt of Egypt. T think 


I have already demonſtrated in my eighth letter, 
that that town did not then exiſt; and what 
© follows will furniſh a freſh proof of it. 
( © Menf, (that is to ſay, Memphis) i is the 

* ancient Maſr (n) of Egypt. It is fituated on 
the weſtern bank of the Nile. Amrou, ſon of 


E] Aas, having taken it by ſtorm, raſed it to 


* the 'ground, and went to build the town of 
< Foſtat by order of Omar, ſon of Kettab, on 
the oppoſite fide. At Menf are remarkable 
* ruins, the remains of its ancient ſplendor, | 
and which are ſuffered to fall into de Y one 
there ſees ſtones, the ſcuipture and painting 
< of which excite admiration ; the ſun and the 
injuries of time not hitherto having been able 


to efface the colours. Menf is diſtant a ſhort 


8 day s journey from Grand Cairo.“ 


(m) Menf his Mar cleadinas oua his an n gafdi el Nil. 8 
lemma fatahha Omar ebn el Aas kharabha oua bena el Foſtat men 
elbar elakhar el charqui be amr Omar ebn el khattab. Oua be 
menf atar cadimo azime madſalo men elſakhour ona el menhoutẽ 
el maſoura. Oua alaiha dehan akhdar, dur khairo baki ila za- 
manna, hade lam ietkhaier men el chams oua khairha ala toul 
hade elderme; Oua menf men maſr ala marhele caribe.” | 
_ - Abulfeaa, Deſcription of Egypt. -. 
(a) I have already ſaid, in the letter on Old Cairo, that the 
Arabs have always given the name of Maſr to the capital of 
Egypt. Memphis bore that title until it was ruined by Amrou. 
It was then transferred to Fofat, which prgferved it until it was 
ſet on fire by Schaouar, to hinder it from falling into the hands of 
| the French. From that time Grand Cairo has received the name 


of Maſr, and Foltat that of Mar el atik, the ancient Mar, or 
al. : 
770 So | | Theſe - 


15 


o Sever way 


Thieſe particulafs agtee both with heady | 
tion of Pliny, and with What fill re 


our days. The vilage of Mea, fad rain —_— 


an binmehfe city, is ff& lea 
ro, on the weſtern ank of the Nite. This is 
preciſely” the poſitibh bf the learned naturgtift, 
for they reckot! fout Leagues from Grand Cai 
to the pyramids, and two froth theſe thanu- 
ments to the villageaf Menf The thingaround 
it confirm the accbufft of Abulfeda. (J. Exen 
the lakes, ſpoken bf by Herodotus and Strabo, 
have not entirely dffappearedd. Otte of then is 
hear Saccara, With a öl of Acacia, flkuated 
to the weſtward of Menf; the orhier i vhiclfety 
north of it. In the tittie bf the 1 vhdation, N, it 
reaches as far as the raiſed cauſe eway in. 16 hs | 
_ marſhes which ſeparate thegreat pytamids from 
the Nile. This was ron up { 9155 to facilitate 
the carriage of the i wart hich forme: the 
pafſe ages, and coVeriny of fret buildn ngs z ; and 
the dyke till fubfifis, with bridg es in it, to 
8 leave x free paſſage for the ater” bn Ty 
along It, 1 in going to {ee the pyram in a 
boat during the lhpiidation, | 
_, Theſe, 18 are the fakes wht 19 75 pit: 
tants of Meniphis Were 0 ed to ere. ö 
der to cotivey mch, dea the plains, where 
1 55 had eſtabliſhed thei Tanfolca, Aste tiples 


| (% Theſe lakes, which all antiquity 3 as near to 

Memphis, are æà defmbnſtretrve prof that it Mas fituatell at the 
e of May {ind dot at Giza , for there is not the ſiaalfeſt ap- 

woe 4 fake Ter kiss (ices around that fittle | town. a 2 7 

0 2 9 n. | 
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were;built there (9), in which expiatory ſacri- 
fices Were offered up for the dead; as theſe 
places of ſilence . were an inviolable aſylum, 
and the facrilegious wretch would have paid 


the forfeit. of his life, ho dared to profane 


them, and trouble their pro found peace, all 
the Egyptians were deſirous of making it their 


place of ſepulture. Each family dug for itſelf = 


#53 


ſand, „where der and ſon. were depoſited one 
after the other with a religious piety. They 


never imagined that the enlightened people of 


come and tear them 
from their ben that their bodies, ſo 
carefully buried and preſerved, would become 
the object of an infamous traffic. (7) The 
Greeks, who had aſſiſted at the judgments 


which the Egyptians alone, of all the peo ple 


of the earth, pronounced againſt the memory 
of the dead, and who ſaw the places where.they 


were carried i in a boat, paying a ſmall tribute, 


invented from thence the fable of Charon and 


of hell. The beauty of the plains beyond that 


vaſt ſolitude of ſand, the canals which water 
them, and which preſerve there an ever-ver- 


dant foljage, furniſhed them with the idea of 
Styx, of Lethe, and of the Elyſian fields. Their 
brilliant and fertile imagination has embelliſh- 
ed theſe places with all the treaſures of poetry, 


070 Each large pyramid had i its 3 and prieſts, whoſe duty 
it was to ſlay expiatory victims, and to pray for the dead. 


44 85 voy oh Was initiated 1 in the ; myſteries of dung, Diodorus, 


This 


CO. 1 37. 
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This fable 0 cots W the people, 
and became an article of Pagan faith. 


Such, Sir, are the reflections which have o- 


curred to me from an attentive peruſal of the 


_ ancients, and the ſight of the environs of the 


pyramids. May they prove worthy of your 


attention, and Fan in 88 eyes the nn 


a "wk 
| 1 1 


4 have th the honour tobe, e. 
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your uneaſineſs. There 1s a tutelar deit 
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the canals which go off from it; the towns and willa- 
ges fituated on their banks, and the ancient monuments 


which remain. A patticular' account of the fair of 1 
Tanta; the manners of the inhabitants in this part of 


Egypt ; the woods in the neighbourhood of Samenout ; 
the chicken-ovens of Manſoure, where the French army 
defeated ; and the navigation of the river. 


To Mr. L. M. 


* 


Grand Cairo, 1779. 


Yo U reckon, Sir, an interval of ſixteen 


months ſince my laſt letter, and during this long 


ſpace of time your friendly apprehenſions have 


often painted to you the dangers to which one 
is expoſed in a barbarous country. They have 
more than once made you tremble for my life. 


Honoured be thoſe ſentiments ſo dear to me, 
and which my heart returns you! But calm 


for 
travellers, who exacts no other aways Fa 
prudence and perſeverance. Paying him reli- 
giouſly that tribute, you are out of reach of 
danger. Ceaſe therefore to be alarmed, and 
attribute my ſilence to my continual labours 


and expeditions. As for you, Sir, continue to 
| write 


DEED oe: Bere f the | 
-' the org branch. of the Nile which Bretches thither-; 


: 0 * nn 4249 
write to me. It; is here one knows the value of 
a letter. With what, tranſport. one opens it! 
With what avidity,one.reads it! The day of 

receiving it is a day of feſtival. . It is under a 
- burning ſky, in the midſt of deſarts, that one 
feels gel the want of a friend. Every thing 
is precious which can recall his memory. A- 
mongſt the Turks and Arabs, a Frenchman 
rarely finds a heart into which he can pour out 
his OWN. A crowd of ſentiments grow up and 
die in it, without being participated. Take 
pity on me then, and procure me N eh 

the only conſolation of the abſent. When I 


read the characters traced out by your hand, I 1 | 


ſeem to ſee and hear you. The imagination, 
that happy enchantreſs, affords me an agreea- 

ble illuſion , theſe are at leaſt ſome happy mo- 
ments; theſe are ſome flowers ſtrewed over the 


thorny road of life. Let us return to our cor- 


Teſpondence. 4 
Two journeys into lower Egypt, viſitin 
towns and canals of the eaſtern branch o = 
Nile, a reſidence of a year at Damietta, dedi- 
cated to perfecting myſelf in the Arabic dialeR, 5 
ſpoken in Syria, this, Sir, has been my em- 
ployment during the long ſilence you complain 
of. & thouſand times have I run over the de- 
licious environs of this city. One is never ſa- 
tiated with contemplating the beauties of na- 
ture, and with viewing the happy image of 
| abundance. I have followed the' traces of the 
army of Saint Lewis, from his difembarkation 


230 1 E I E R 8 


to Manſoura. The frank, ingenuous Joi mile 


has written an account of this e the 
commencement of which was ſo brilliant, and 
the concluſion ſo unfortunate. His narrative is 
obſcure, and leaves à great deal to be ſaid. 
The curious details preſerved by the Arabian 
authors, and the inſpection of the ſcene of ac- 
tion will furniſh me the means of explaining 
Him, and of ſupplying that information he was 
in want of. As ſoon as I have finiſhed the ac- 
count of my journey, I will endeavour. to trace 
out to you this intereſting paſſage of our * 


tory. 


ry me to Damietta. It is a boat ſmaller than 
a Mach, and deſigned for voyages of pleaſure. 
It contained a cabinet, and a handſome cham- 
ber, where we ſpread a carpet. A mat was 
raiſed forward in the form of. a canopy, from 
whence one might ſee the country without be- 


ing incommoded by the ſun.- A tried janiſſary, 


who had ſerved in the campaigns of the famous 
Ali Bey, and an Arab ſervant, accompanied 
me. We were well armed, a neceſſary precau- 
tion on the canal of Damietta; where one 1s al- 
moſt always attacked. The Fella (r) who live 
upon its banks, attack the hoats under cover of 
night, and if they meet with no reſiſtance, 
murder the paſſengers, and take poſſeſſion of 
their riches. A ſtranger ought to be very ſure 


655 The name of the Egyptian labourers, 


The 15th of February I hired a 'Canje to car- 


both 
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of the fidelity of the maſter of the Kage who" 6 
have frequently : an underſtanding "With ile rob. 


perience, I give this advice, to leſs no 
life by not having, followed it Men . N F s 
rice and coffee; theſe are the moſt eſfential pro- 


viſions. One finds eggs, milk, and poultry. in 
all the villages.” We had laid in a few” mag- 


being ſeen even by the boatmen. e 


in the afternoon. The {ky was ſerene, 1 the heat 
LO pot os as in our fineſt days of ſpring. 


corn began to ripen. The chaten, and the 


lons were extending their flexible branches on 


parture he entered into the ſervice of the 


Oo R O N "pip. w_— 9 
both of the domeſtits Hikes MA N * | 


bers, and ſhare with them Toftiuclt by « SN 
may come after me. I had Very ne ly loft 'my 


We had taken care to provide our bak! Sith 


numbonums of old Cyprus Wine (). Makanet 
Aſſalame, though. a muſulman, was Very 
glad to empty a few glaſſes of it from time to 
time; but he did it underhand, and Folded 


We left the port of Boulak about one o clock 1 


The Nile, returned into its bed. fix weeks be. 
fore, was gradually falling. The current, which 
was not rapid, and. the north wind, obliged us 
to have recourſe, to oars. The barley and the 


dorra, or India millet, was a foot above the 
ground. The lucern was. ſpringing for the = 
third time. The cucumbers and water-me-"- 


21 
(4) Aa Aſſalam# is the name of the Jani ; who accom- 
1 2 me. He Is an upright, brave and faithful fellow, to whom 
have been under great ob igations ow, travels. At m or 
K. of France at 


* 1 * 
* 


| 2 


* 


andria, 


EF 2 he 4 of _ river: 3 3 ZE) beans. 


Wert anproachi 
© | the trees. off 


to maturity. The foliage of 
different tints of verdure. 


2 i The orange and lemon trees were decked with 


flowers, Such Was the ee of Egypt 


* the igth of Februaty.. Ta 


of Charakhania 


Wie Were rowed along, and in an hour we 
5 paſſed the mouth of the eanal of Adrian Cæſar, 
Which went into that of the Red Sea. It croſſes 
the. litt! town of Keluub, and paſſes to the 
=..." 42th h of Hetopoils Tio leagues lower is the 
5 e of Charakhanit, below which the Nile ſe- 
PRI: itſelf to form the Delta. This is the 
pine (2) where Herodotus : and Pomponius Mela 
1128 he Won (oe. of Cercaſoruni, 4 Dan- 


R 2 


of , 5 | 
We ng” ag. but 5 nt 
.F peRtable « of A great number of boats. going up 
_ and coming down the river, the ſight of a 
country enriched with varied produtions, and 
covered with flocks, amuſed our eyes, and 
compenſated for the qbſtacles we met with. Ar- 
oF rived at Ban el bakara, the place af the diviſion. 
0 the Nile, we left "the branch of Roſetta. to- 
© the left, and entered that of Damietta, The 
firft mg es an elbo to the eaftward ; the ſe- 
cond going towards the north, and continuing 


" ( 9 Herododus, ib. 2, and Pom: nius Mela, ſay that the town 
of Cer 0 aforu um WAS. fituat 10 near t py ſeparation of the Nile on the 
_ eaſteen hank. een lite is occupied in our time * the village 

do | I 


* 
8 4 
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in the direction of the former bed, receives a 


greater quantity of water. It is from hence 


_ accordingly that the moſt conſiderable canals 


branch out. 1 ſhall pope them out as, we ; 


go on. 


The ſun was on the ant Our ma 


were afraid to paſs 1 the night before the little 


town of Dagout, an old haunt for robbers, In 
the time of Father Sicard, a man of the name 


of Habib had eſtabliſhed himſelf a, petty tyrant 


there, and by the aid of well-timed preſerits to 


the powers of Cairo, he laid all the nayigators 
under contribution. This place is {till infeſted 
with pirates. A large boat I was in laſt year, 


with upwards, gf thirty Turks, was attacked 


there. Our arms, and the good countenance 
we ſhewed, drove off the enemy, whoſe inten- 
tion was to plunder, not to fight. Theſe conſi- 


deratians determined us to ſtop. before the lit - 


tle hamlet of Zowferi, where we caſt anchor; and 


whilſt the ſeryant was preparing ſupper, I took 


a walk with the janiſſary in an adjacent wood, 


We carried each of us a pair of piſtols at hig 
belt, a large eouteau de chaſſe at his ſide, anda 


double barrelled gun an. his ſhoulder. 


Several rows of trees planted round a vaſt 


field formed a ſemicircular encloſure, whole 
iides extended to the river. Towards the mid- 


dle, a few round earthen huts roſe up under 


the ſhade of the ſycamore. To the right and 
left, pomegranate, palm, tamarind, and orange- 
trees, irregularly dif OY formed ſeveral 

1 mall 


OY 
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1 fall groves. They were inter — with 
tufts of enn, a beautiful ſhrub, whoſe flower 
ferves to dye yellow. The freſhneſs of the 
graſs, the variety of the trees, the ſcattered 
thickets, the flowers of lemon and orange- 
trees, a multitude. of turtle-doves, ſeeking an 
aſylum under their thick foliage, the numerous 
herds they were driving . back from paſture, 
formed altogether a pleaſant and animated 
ſcene, which produced a tranquil joy, a ſenti- 
ment of happineſs in the mind, always reſult- 
ing from the ſight of the beauties of nature. 
We advanced to the labourers cabins. The 
women who were round them went in at our 
approach. The men alone remained, and tak- 
ing us from our dreſs for the officers of ſome 
Bey, coming to exact acontribution from them, 
they ſeemed alarmed. We removed their fears, 
by telling them that we only demanded a few 
freſh eggs, and ſome milk. Theſe words hav- 
ing diſſipated their apprehenſions, they were 
eager to ſatisfy us, and conduct us back to our 
boat. Notwithſtanding theſe friendly tokens, 
we kept watch all night. Each of us mounted 
guard in his turn; but no accident happened 8 
to > diſturb our tranquillity, 


16th of February. 7 


1 had ſlept ſome hows wrapped up in my 


cloak, in the Arabian faſhion, when the cries 
of the mariners preparing to depart awakened 
me. The ſun was riting, and the dew having 

| | fallen 


— 


| 
N 


| 
4 
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fallen plentifully, the ſky was pure, and with- 


out clouds. Caſting my eyes towards the 


wood we had been walking in, in the evening, 
I ſaw flocks of birds as white as ſnow, hover- 
ing over the tops of the trees. The Arabs call 
them Garde Bæuf, or Watch Oxen, from their al- 
ways accompanying theſe animals. They are 
of the ſize of a pheaſant, with red feet, anda 


black bill. Their filver plumage formed an 


agreeable contraſt with the deep green of the 


date-trees. Thouſands of turtle-doves were 
flying from one orange-tree to another, and 
celebrating by their accents the riſing day. 
Flights of pigeons, were deſcending from the 
dove-cotes to the banks of the river. All theſe 


birds ſeemed as if they were tame. As they 


are rot purſued, : and ſeldom or never hear the 
frightful ſound of gunpowder, . they appear 
with confidence, and do not fly the approgch 
of man. 

We weighed anchor, ah coaſted along ts 
left bank of the river, by the aid of oars and 
the current, for the wind was ſtill contrary. 
We paſſed near Cafr (u) Faranmit, ſituated at 
the head of a large canal, which obliquely 
eroſſing the Delta, diſcharges itſelf into, the 
branch of Roſetta. We perceived on the right 
bank of the Nile ſeveral diſtant hamlets. We 
often paſſed between numerous iſles with which 


2 
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its bed is 8 and preſently ſaw the little 
fort of Tant, ſurrounded by a ſmall canal. 
An hour after leaving it, we arrived before 
the ſmall town of Dagous... The Nile here 
makes a great. bend, as if purpoſely to detain 
_ travellers the longer before this haunt of rab- 
bers. From this e bow a river ſtrikes off, form- 
ed by the hand of man, and as large as. the 
Sane. It joins the canal of Faraounit, be- 
fore it reaches Menouf, the capital of the 
firſt province of the Delta. It is naviga- 
ble from the month of Auguſt to December, 
for the largeſt boats. I have gone up the 
whole length of it from Nadir on the branch. of 
Roſetta, unto that of Damietta. Its direction 
is from north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt. Nothing can 
be freſher, richer, or gayer than its banks, It 
ſeems to paſs through the terreſtrial paradiſe. 
This beautiful river furniſhgs other canals with 
water, which I ſhall point out in the map. One 
of them in jts.courſe to lake Bourles, paſſes by the 
large burgh of Tanta, where aconſiderable fair 
is annually held. The inhabitants of Upper and 
Lower Egypt collect there in great numbers. 
It continues eight days, and the productions of 
the country are exchanged fox India ſtuffs, 
Moka coffee, and French cloths, The thirſt of | 
gain draws a part of the Egyptians there. 
Others are attracted by pleaſure. Ten thou- 
ſand boats cover the canal at this period. All 
of them are well provided with proviſions. 


They make good cheer, have muſic, and give 
them- 
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themſelves up to joy. Almoſt as many tents 
are pitched upon the bank. The moſt cete 
brated eourtezans of Egypt ate ſute to have 


their pavillions there. They are introduced | 


into the boats, where they difplay their: talet 


for dancing, finging, and gallantry. Mr 4 : 


glaſs lamps are lighted every night on each 
maſt, whoſe light infinitely reflected, forms in 
the water innumerable ſtars. The tents are al- 
ſo lighted (x). This wonderful illumination, 
a league in length, produces on the verdure, 
and in the cryſtal of the water, the moſt admi- 
rable effects. Thefe fairs, the remains of the 
ancient pilgrimages to Canopus, to Sais, and 
Bubaſtis, are not uncommon in Egypt, and are | 
always greatly frequentec. : 
We got away from Dagout with pleafure ; 
and after paſſing ſeverat hamlets, diſcovered 


the village of Atrib (y), on the right banks. It 


has nothing remarkable but its name. The 


cottages it is compoſed of, cover the ruins of 
the ancient Atridis. Armmianus Marcellinus 


aſſerts that this town was one of the moſt con- 
ſiderable in Egypt. If this opinion be not ex- 


aggerated, it is rather aſtoniſhing that it has 


not preſerved one ſingle remarkable monu- 


| ment. A little below Ari r runs a large canal | 


| (x) Herodotus informs us that ſimilar illuminations were ale at . 
the feaſts of Iſis, in the city of Buſiris, at Bubaſtis, during the fe- 


. tivals of Diana, and in other towns in Egypt. Euterpe, lib. 2. 


O The: learned Danville places baßh this town and canal tbo. 


which 


boy in 1 80 map of Egypt. 


F 
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which n itſelf into Lake Menzale towards | 
the eaſtern part of it. Another ſprout from 
the Nile, which. began towards the point of 
the Delta (z), joined it here, and they formed. 
together the Peluſiac branch. Following its 
courſe, one fell in with Phacy/a, where the ca- 
nal which communicated with the Red Sea be- 
gan, and the great city. of Bubaſtis, where Di- 
ana was adored; She there had a magnificent 
temple. Herodotus. has given us a pictureſque 
_ deſcription of the. worſhip of that goddeſs. I 
ſhall give the paſſage, becauſe it ſerves to prove 
how little the Egyptian manners have changed 
fince the time of that excellent hiſtorian. | 
The people repair in crowds from all parts 

* of Egypt to the feaſt of Diana, at Bubaſtis. 
« A' multitude of boats ſail towards that city. 
In every boat female muſicians accompany 
their ſongs with cymbals, and tambours de 
* baſque ; men play on the flute, others ſing 
and beat time with their hands. They ſtop. 
„ before all the towns in their paſſage, and the 
* muſic ſtrikes up. (a). The women, abandon- 
ing themſelves to the intoxication of joy, in- 
<« cite thoſe they meet by the moſt licentious 

< invitations ; they fing lewd ſongs, and per- 


(2) Hero:lotus and Pomponius Mela ſay poſitively that below 
Cercaforum, whoſe ſituation 1 have pointed out, the Nile was triple, 
from dividing itſelf into three branches, The eaſternmoſt, which 
was that of Bubaſtis or Peluſium, is not navigable; the other two 
ſtill are. 

(a) Theſe women are doubtleſs the dancing and bai Egyptian 
girls of Herodotus, who: were not more decent then, than they are 
in our days. | 


form 


1 nt 
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= RY teh 8 On their arrival at 


Hubaſbis, innumerable. victims are ſacrificed. 
during the ſolemnity, and more wine is 
_ © drank in one day, than in the reſt of the. 


„whole year. More than ſeven hundred thou- 
« ſand perſons are aſſembled.” “ 

Since the days of Herodotus, the Egyptians. 
have paſſed under different governments, and. 
are at length plunged into the depth of igno- * 
rance and ſlavery; but their character is not 


eſſentially changed. All the mad ceremonies, 
ſanctified by the heathen religion, are renewed. 


at this day around the tombs of the ſantons 
(Y, before the churches of the Copti (c), and 


at the fairs I have ſpoken of. The taſte for 


pilgrimages ſtill ſubſiſts amongſt them. Their 
dances, their muſic are the ſame. In ſpite of 
the ſhackles with which the Mahometan reli- 


gion has enchained them, their natural charac- 
ter breaks forth, and the inclinations of their 


forefathers prevail; ſo true it is, that old ha- 


bits, ariſing from climate, triumph at length 


over every law. It is a torrent which continu- 


ally follows an irreſiſtible declivity. The art 


of the legiſlator conſiſts not in oppoſing : a dyke 
to its courſe, but in artfully diverting it, ſo as 


to prevent its ravages, and render it uſeful, | 


Let us reſume our voyage. * N 

00 The Mahogietans repair on certain 5 of the year: to © 
the | tombs of ſome perſons they regard as ſaints, and celebrate 
their feſtival by giving themſelves up to joy, good cheer, and licen- . 
tiouſneſs. 


c) The Copti 8 pretty Wor oF in the ſame manner the 
e of St, Gemiane in Lower Egypt. | 
601 Below 
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Below Atrib the villages are fo near each S 
other, that the banks of the Nile have the ap- 
pearance of a long town, interrupted only by 
gardens, and ſweet ſcented groves. In contem- 
plating the beauty of the heavens, the variety 
of the trees, its numerous herds, the perpetu- 
1 renewing riches of an inechauftible ſoil, 
one cannot help ſaying to one's ſelf; Let us 
not be ſurpriſed that the Egyptians erected the 
Why monuments in the univerſe; they 
were etilightened, they inhabited the moſt 
beautiful climate in the world, and an earth 
which only demanded of man to depoſit ſeeds 
within its boſon. Deſpotiſm and barbariſm 
have marked every where the traces of deſola- 
tion, but what ug not a people, friends to the 
arts and fcierices, undertake in that country ? 
what treaſures might they not draw from agri- 
culture and commerce? What knowledge, buried 
under the veil of hieroglyphics, might they 
not reſtore to ſciences and to hiſtory ? Pardon 
a traveller theſe reflections, and theſe wiſhes, 
who has before his eyes the misfortune and the. 
riches of ſo fine a country. 
After failing ſeveral hours Ree"! iſles and 
harnlets, we caſt anchor at Mit rhamr. I landed 
there, ind. ran through that ſmall but very po- 
pulous and commercial town. It contains no- 
thing remarkable, nothing that bears the ap- 
pearance of antiquity, The market-places are 
narrow and ill-lighted, the ſtreets crooked and 
134 One ſees a moſque here with a ſquare 


tower, 


— 
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tower, which appears to me to have ſeryed as 


a church for the Chriſtians, before the Arabian 


conqueſt. Through all Egypt, in fact, there is 
not a ſimilar minaret ; they are all round, nar- 
row, and lofty. 

After viſiting Mir rhanr, we oll the river, 
and deſcended to Zephit, ſituated oppoſite, This 
little town, as well as the former, does not me- 
rit the pains we took to ſurvey it. Part of the 
houſes are built of earth, the reſt of brick.” Se- 

veral of them fall into ruins, and nobody re- 
pairs them. The people appear miſerable there, 
and it appears very evident, that it is not for 
them that the luxuriant. fields of the neigh- 
bourhood are cultivated. q : 

The ſun being ſtill above the horizon, Wwe 
continued our journey. The villages fucceed- | 
- ed each other always at. the ſame diſtance. | 
They are much more frequent on this branch, 
than on that of Roſetta. This muſt be aſcrib- 
ed to the deſtruction of ſeveral large towns, 
which were in the eaſtern part of the Delta, In 
proportion. as they were laid waſte, the. ſupport 
of the canals which conveyed thither the Wa- 
ters of the Nile, has been neglected, the lands 

have remained uncultivated, the people have 
got nearer the river, and have fixed their, ha- 
bitations on its banks. What a. quantity of 
barren cguntry would an enlightened goyern- 
ment reſtore to agriculture ?* The wind conti- 
nuing contrary, the rowers being fatigued, and 
night 8 * We _ anchor between an 
. N | iſland 
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iſland and Mit Demfes./ This was by no means 
a ſafe MET! but we determined to pep a good 
look out. 19 
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We "mere een quietly __ n 
midnight, two men ſwimming, approached 
the boat under cover of the darkneſs. The ja- 
niffary who had the watch, perceiving them by 
the light of the ſtars, cried out, and diſcharged 
his fahl, and they diſappeared. The noiſe 
having awakened us, we took to our arms, but 
he calmed our uneaſineſs, by telling us the OC- 
caſion of it. Theſe robbers. are ſo adroit, that 
When they find the paſſengers aſleep, they car- 
ry off part of their effects, and even large bales, 
which they ſwim off with. On being ſurpriz- 
ed, they plun ge into the river, and eſcape from 
all purſuit. This alert kept us awake the reſt of 

the night; and to..paſs the time, Mahamet 
* alame recounted to us all the battles of Ai 
"Theſe tales were ſeaſoned with large cups 

of Moka, which we emptied from time to time. 


They take it at all hours. The Turks eſteem it 


an excellent fortifier, and neceſſary in a country 
where the ſtomach, relaxed by heat, with diffi- 
culty performs its functions. From this opi- 
nion they call it Cahout (d), which ſignifies force. 
However this may be, it is at leaſt certain that 


(4) The Arabs call the coffee in grain Boun, and what they 
drink, Cahoue, from * che * have derived the word 
Coffte, 

the 


The day, too tardy in appearing for our im- 
patience, came at length, and the ſun at his 
riſing ſhewed himſelf paler than uſual, a gn 
of a ſoutherly wind. Aecordingly it ſoon began 
to blow. We. ſet ſail ; and perceived, in paſs- 
ing, 4 canal, which taking its riſe, below 
Mit demſis, empties its waters into Lake Men- 
zals. The wind freſhened, and our veſſel 
cut the waves with rapidity. We ſoon reached 
the village of Boyfr (e), ſituated on the weſtern 
bank of the Nile, two leagues from Smmennoud. = 
This ſituation agrees perfectly with that of the 
ancient city of . Bufiris, capital of a diſtrict, as 
laid down by Herodotus and Strabo. A fuperb 
temple, dedicated to the goddeſs Ie, the ſame 
With Ceres, attracted there a prodigious con- 
courſe. of people. It was one of the moſt fre- 
quented pilgrimages of Egypt. Boufir preſerves 
no veſtiges of its ancient ſplendor. The preci- 


. 
1 42214 5 4 


N 12 2 reckons four eities of this name in Upper, and one 
in Lower Egypt, Which is that; I ſpeak of, and is called Bou/fr 
Bana, to diſtinguiſh it from the otlertr s. 

„ Herodotus, Mb. 2; and Strabo, Hb. 17, place Bufris Above Se- 
_ bennytus, the modern Semmenncud, in going up towards:the point of 
the Delta. This is exactly the poſition of the village of Bag 
Strabo, in ſpeaking of this town, aſſerts, that the fables told of 
the cruelties of Buſiris, are totally without foundation, that there 
never was a king of that name in Egypt, and that they were invent- 
ed by. malignity, by way of reyenge for the inhoſpitality of the 


Egyptians, who did not like ſtrangers. 875 
95 R323 - | ous 


I reſolved to dine there. The ſail was lowered, 


„ n 


dus Wurblek with Which the temple Wis built, 
have been carried off from it, no doubt from its 
ſituation on the banks of the river. Perhaps, 
too, fore remains of it might be diſcovered 
under the wretched dwellings built on the fame 
ſpot. 0 

PA 1 league below Bonfl is the entre a ca- 
nal, which, joining one of the branches of that 
of Menouf, paſſes near Mehalk, and empties it- 
ſelf into lake Hours (F). A Little farther, I 
diſcovered a fall wood where I had landed in 

a former voyage; as its ſituation is — - 


57 


and we went on ſhore. A long alley of thick 
and lofty willows of Babylon, extend along the 
bank of the river. Their bending branches 


bathe themſelves in the water; behind this al- 


ley, pomegranate trees, planted i in quincunxes, 
formed a pleaſant grove, ſurrounded by a canal 


of the Nile. At the extremity, is a field enrich- 
ed with variegated harveſts, and terminated by 
cottages, ſituated amidſt orange: trees in flower. 
Seated under the willows, the feet hanging 


over the river, you have before you an iſland, 
which ſeparates its bed in two. The thick graſs 
with which it is covered, is ſo freſh as to invite 
the eye to. dwell upon it. On the oppolite 
bank, one ſees the villages of Salanit, of Mit 


 Abultari, and of Gerah. They are only ſeparat- 


(F) This lake is known amongſt ſailors by the name of Brulss, 
ga wel} a3 the cape that forms the matt advanced polat of it, 


\ EB 
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o by tufts of date and orange: trees, and ſome 
fields planted with vegetables and different 


erops; on the right is Boufir;, which is qoſt in 


the horizon; on the left the town of Semennoud, 


crowned with lofty minarets. I never ſaw 2 


more agreeable ſituation than this. The hea- 


vens, the earth, the waters, the ſhades, the 
verdure, the flowers, the ſight of hamlets and 


of towns, every thing combines to give plea- 


ſure to the eye. We dined in this delicious 
ſpot. Twice I halted: there, and twice have F 
experienced the involuntary charm which all 


beautiful objects produce in the mind, that 


pure contentment and tranquillity, with: which 


they penetrate the ſoul, and which force it to 
_ diffuſe on the ſurrounding objects that profu- 


ſion of delight, which overwhelms it. Happy 


they, who at that moment find a heart where- 
in they can pour the delicious ſentiments they 


feel, and tranſport it by the communication. 


A leauge and a half to the weſtward of this: 
wood is Meballi el Kebire, capital of Garbia, the 
ſecond province of the Delta, and the reſidence 


of a Bey. As there is no town, more conſide- 
rable in the Delta, it is called Kebjra the Great. 

It has manufaBtorigg of linen, and ſome ſal 
ammoniac works great deal of buſineſs is 
done there. 


ſerve for the conveyance of its merch 
throughout Egypt. Its environs are e 
with villages, flocks, and the various producti- 
ons of an-ever fertile ſoil. Meballt has replaced 

R 3 Thy 


The rivers which ſurround - : 
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the cities of Sebennytus and Bufiris, but has retain 
ed nothing of their magnificence. There i is no 
remarkable building to be ſeen there. 

_ Whilſt we were quietly repoſing on the 1 5 
of the river, the wind ſhifted to the ſouth-eaſt, 
and blew with violence. Becoming ſoon a fu- 
rious hurricane, it raiſed vaſt clouds of hot 
duſt, which darkened the heavens, and dif- 
fuſed a gloomy paleneſs over all nature. This 
dark veil, through which the ſun's diſk ap- 
peared like blood, -laſted two hours, and ſubſi- 
ded. When fach whirlwinds ſurpriſe the tra- 
veller in the midſt of the defart, he is buried 
under them, unleſs he has time to ſhelter him- 
ſelf in a tent; but if the ſtorm laſts long, even 
that aſylum becomes his tomb; a hillock of 
fand riſes round him, and he is ſmothered — 
The wind falling, the {ky reſumed its ſerenity , 
we went on board our bark, and fell down to - 
Semennou ds. 1 

. This is the ancient eme capital * ; a 
diſtrict; It is of a moderate ſize, populous and 
commercial. The market-places, occupied by 
ſhopkeepers, afford various articles in great 
plenty, and very cheap. Excepting themoſques, 
all the buildings are of Mick. I could Wav er 

in it no remains of ' antiquity. 

Half aleague to the northward of Sour, 
is the canal of 7  hebania, © which falls into Lake 
Bourlos, near thè ruins of the a Butis (8). ; 


* 


44 Herddotas,'] lb, 2. 17 : 9 of 
bis 
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This city was decorated with two temples built 
in honour of Apollo and Diana. It was rendered 
famous from the oracle of Lama, Which was 
conſulted from all parts of Egypt. The temple 
of that divinity was vaſt and magnificent. It 
was ſurrounded by a portico fifty feet high, 
ſupported by marble columns (). A maſs of 
granite, hollowed out by the hammer, and 
whoſe external ſurfaces were ſixty feet ſquare, 
formed the ſanctuary. It was completely ſnut 
by a ſtone of equal ſize, and ſix feet thick. No 
modern traveller has viſited Butis; the journey 
would be attended with great danger; ſo that 
it is impoſſible to know whether the deſeription 
of Herodotus be accurate. After ſeeing the pil- 
lar of Alexandria, however, and other monu- 
ments not leſs aſtoniſhing, one is induced to be- 
lieve that this hiſtorian, who had on on # the | 
ſpot, has not impoſed upon poſterity. 
A league and a half from Semennoud, near he 
canal of 7. hebania, is a large mound of earth, 
covered with ruins. Pocock and Father Sicard 
call this place Bha beit, Houſe of beauty; the 
Turks, with whom I have been, call it Hajar 
beit, Houſe of ſtone. However that may be, 
theſe are the ruins of a large temple, built en- 
tirely of marble. The walls were ten feet thick 


(6) This enormous mobs = granite, which was 240 b in cir- 
cumference, was hewn in a quarry which is ſtill to be ſeen in the 
Iſie of Phils, near the cataracts. It was brought on rafts the diſ- 
tance of 200 leagues to the place where it was depoſited. It is 
without doubt the heavieſt load * moved by human oe „ 


tow 
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towards the foundation, and were ccompoſ, ed of 
beautiful granite, ſpotted with red, which is 
found in the quarries of Sienna, and which re- 

ceives a perfect poliſh. The pillars were four 
feet diameter. The head of Iſis ſerved by way” 
of capital. One meets with pieces of precious 
marble amongſt the ruins, the remainsof ſtatues 
which decorated this ſupgrb edifice. The great- 
eſt part of the ſtones are covered with hierogly- 
Phics, amongſt which one diſtinguiſhes ſome 
men with painted bonnets, ſome young girls, 
birds, and different animals. All theſe figures 

are of moſt delightful ſculpture. The attitudes 
are excellent, nor is the Egyptian taſte any 
where ſo pure, nor the ſculpture ſo well exe- 
cuted. Theſe beautiful ruins are abandoned to 
the barbariſm of the 'Turks, who daily carry 
off blocks of marble, or ſaw the Pilar to make 
millſtones of them. 

Mr. Pocock and Father Gican agree in "5 
ing, that this temple is that built by Buſiris, 
in honour of the goddeſs Iſis; but its ſituation 
does not agree with what is mentioned of that 
town by Herodotus and Strabo, according to 
whom, as I have ſaid, it was two leagues above 
[| Semennoud, where the village of Bowfir now 
* ſtands. I am rather inclined to think with Dan- 

19 ville, that the edifice in queſtion was in the city 
of Iſis itſelf, which Pliny and Stephen of By- 
zantium place towards the bottom of the Delta. 
This appears to me the moſt probable opinion. 
If Egypt was not in the hands of barbarians, 
if 
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ift one was allowed to ſeareh there, a great 
many doubts would be cleared up, which at 
preſent obſcure the ancient hiſtory of this coun - 
try. In ſpite of every poſſible information, 
there are ſome points in which we only can ap- 
proach the truth, without preſuming to Kander 
ourſelves we have attained it. £2 

We returned from our expedition in a e- 
vening. Mahamet Aſſalami, for whom, to remain 
ſeated with his pipe, was a pleaſure a thouſand 
times greater than the moſt wonderful ruins in 
the univerſe, invited me to go to a coffee-houſe 
where he heard muſic. I accepted his offer 
the more readily, as from my ſpeaking Arabic, 
I could paſs for a Turk. We accordingly went. 
Our arms, our military dreſs, which were very 
neat, made them take us for Janiſſary officers. 
The townſmen of Semennind roſe up and gave us 
the place of honour. They were ſitting ſquat 
on eſtrades covered with mats. We ſat down 
on a raiſed ſopha. The maſter of the coffee- 
Houſe himſelf preſented us with moka, and 
lighted our pipes. Preſently a dancing girl, 
who was amuſing the aſſembly, began to leapa- 
bout before us. She threw herſelf, according 
to the cuſtom of the country, into the moſt la- 
ſcivious attitudes. The tambour de baſque, 
and cymbals regulated her ſteps. The more in- 


decent her geſtures were, and the more ſiguii- 


. cant her movements, the more did they laviſn 
their applauſes on her; conſequently the was 

not ſpating of them. After the dance was 
finiſhed, 
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finiſhed, me eame and ſat down by us, and 
chaunted moals, in praiſe of ſome Muſulmen, 
then ſang ſome very lively airs. This courtezan 
was called Bedaou. She was fourteen years old, 


and a perfect beauty. Her filken garments, 


which were extremely light, and ſlightly faſ- 
tened by a long ſaſh, let us loſe no part of the 


beautiful contours of her body : her ebon locks, 


perfumed with eſſences, fell in ſeveral treſſes, 


to her very heels. A veil, gracefully lifted up, 
covered her ſhoulders. She had large black eyes, 


a complex1on leſs brown than the women of 


the lower claſs, a delicate mouth, and an agree- 


able ſmile; but two blue ſpots made on her. 


cheeks with gunpowder, and a ring at one of 
her noſtrils, disfigured her in my eyes. Such 


| was the young Bedaoni. She had come from 
Cairo, and was ſeeking her fortune. Finding 


that we had paid her generouſly for dancing 
and ſinging, ſhe offered to accompany us in our 
voyage. Wethanked her for her kind intention, 
and returned to paſs the reſt of the . in our 
boat. 


* « | Ws 18th. 

We had taken care to renew our ſtock of pro- 
viſions at Semennoud, where one meets with ex- 
cellent pigeons, good poultry and freſh butter 
of a moſt exquiſite flavour. We ſet out at ſun- 
riſe. The wind being almoſt eaſterly, allowed 
us to carry ſail. After two hours navigation, 


We 


we ſoon came to anchor. I landed, curious to 
examine this town, celebrated by the courage 
and the misfortune of St. Louis. It is tolerably 
large, but without any fortification. The 
ſtreets are narrow, and the houſes built of 
brick, as in the reſt of the Delta. One quarter 
of it is almoſt in ruins. It was in the midſt of 
theſe ruins, doubtleſs, that the brave Joinville, 
who had penetrated thus far, defended himſelf 
a long time againſt the efforts of the Egyptians. 
He eſcaped from thence covered: with wounds. 
Peter, Duke of Britany, loſt an eye there; but 
1 reſerve theſe particulars for the 8e of hiſto 
ry which I have promiſed you. 
Manſoura is a modern town, the origin of 
which is given us by Abulfeda in theſe 
words (1); King Camel (V, ſon of Eladel, laid 
the foundation of Manſoura, at the place | 
m where the Nile ſeparates into two branches, 
* one of which flows towards Damietta, the 
La others tem Achmoun ). He built it by 


(7) < Oua el 1 1 el melec el camel ebn - adel, 
and mafterek el Nil ila doumiat, oua achmoun benaha fi ouegg | 
* el adou lamma haſerou doumiat.” | 

This paſſage proves that the learned 1 was deceived, 

taking this city for that of Tanis or Zoan of. the ſeriptures. 8 

(Y This prince was che ſeventh king of the poſterity of the Aiou- 
bites. He died at Damaſcus, in the year 635 of the hegira. 

(1): Achmoun is a town built by the Arabs, near lake Menzalé. 
They ſometimes call it Achmoun Tanis, from its ſtanding on the ſite 
of the ancient city of Tunis, whoſe ruins are to be ſeen in an ſiſſe of 
the ſame lake. The foundation of this town was Ang in the reign. 
of RIP mere E unite W 
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King Camel built Manſoura. Macrizi. 
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< way of rampart againſt the enemy, whit 
they were beſieging Damietta (m),” 

The Chriſtians of Syria eſtabliſhed at Ma an- 
55 (% carry on almoſt all the trade. The 
chief articles are the fine rice, which grows on 
the borders of the lake, and ſal ammoniac. 
One ſees vaſt ovens here for hatching eggs. As 
Egypt 1s the only country where the artificial 
mcubatiori of eggs 1s practiſed, I will give you 
the deſcription of it. 

Figure to yourſelf a building of two n 
the firſt of which is under ground, and the ſe- 
cond very little elevated. A narrow corridor; 
which divides each ſtory into two equal parts, 
runs the whole length of it. To the right and 
left are little cells, where the eggs are depoſit- 
ed. The upper ſtory i is vaulted with an ox-eye 
at the top. There is a ſimilar aperture in the 
floor by which the heat. communicates below.. 
Both have a ſmall window, which is carefully 


blocked up. The door of entrance is very low, 


and ſerves for a communication with the whole 
building. The eggs are firſt ranged in heaps in 
the lower ſtory. The fire is then lighted in the 
upper ſtory, for an hour in the morning, and 
an hour in the evening. Cows dung dried in 
the ſun ſerves for fuel. This operation. laſts 


eight days. When the building has received 
the proper degree of heat, the fire is extinguiſh 


(n) It was during the time that the Gruſadata laid ſiege t to Dami- 
etta, one and thirty years before the ee of St. Louis, chat 


(2) Man/ouraTignibes in Arabic, e Viforious. 


._ 
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* all the apertures are ſhut, and part of the 
eggs heaped up below, are carried into the up- 
per ſtory. The man who looks after this ope- 
ration, enters from time to time to examine if 
it be neceſſary to preſerve the ſame heat, or to 
diminiſh it. The nineteenth day of the incuba- 
tion, the chickens begin to ſtir in their ſhell; 
the twentieth they make uſe of their beak, and 
try to get out of priſon. They all uſually hatch 
the one-and-twentieth day. Fhen it is that one 
ſees theſe heaps of eggs, hitherto immoveable, 
in agitation, and rolling on the floor, and that 
thouſands of little flutterers of various colours, 
are to be ſeen hopping about the apartment. 
This ſight is really amuſing. The next day 
they are carried about the town in baſkets, anti 
cried in the ſtreets. Each family purchaſes their 
Proviſioꝝ of them at a halfpenny a piece. Se- 
veral authors have aſſerted that theſe chickens 
never become ſuch good poultry as thoſe hatch- 
ed under the hen. This is a miſtake. A French 
cook 1 ſaw at Grand Cairo, bought them every 
year, and by feeding them well, made exeel- - 
_ lent pullets of them. It is ſaid here that the in- 
Habitants of the village of Berm alone, have 
the ſecret of this incubation. This is a fact 
however I have not aſcertained. _ 7 
After ſurveying Manſoura, we went to ſee 
the canal which bounds it to the northward. 
It is wide and deep, and falls into lake Men- 
Zals, below Achmoun. The paſſage of this river 
Was fatal to the French — and its waters 


Were 
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were card: with their blood; and filled with 
their dead bodies. Our curioſity being ſatisft- 
ed, we again ſet fail in the evening. Near 
*Manfoura the Nile changes its direction, and 
runs north-eaſt; The country on its banks, pre- 
ſents every where the ſame abundance, but the 
villages are leſs frequent. We paſſed at duſk 
before Diaſ, a ſmall town a day's journey dif- 
tant from St. Gemiane, where the Copti go in 
pilgrimage. At the time of that feſtival, the 
plain is covered with tents. The Chriſtians and 
Mahometans promiſcuouſly rejoicetogether for 
eight days. There are horſe-races, and'they 
give themſelves up to wine and good cheer. 
The dancing. girls come thither in great num- 
bers, and em. and Venus preſide at the | 
entertainment. 
Night had thrown his ſhade” over the cart; ; 
| but it is not here thick and impenetrable; 
is a: tranſparent veil which only half i 
the objects. One ſees through it the azure'of a 
ſerene ſky, and an infinite number of ſtars 
which ſhine in the firmament: They have 4 
more brilliant light, and appear larger than in 
temperate climates. The night in Egypt has a 
thouſand charms we rarely experience in Eu- 
rope. Thick darkneſs never covers her brow. 
The blaſt of tempeſts nevet diſturbs its tran- 
quillity. Deluges of rain do not render it "the 
image of chaos. The wind falls uſually with 
the ſun. Nature remains in a perfect calm. It 
18 s then that the man who is fond of contempla- 
| tion, 
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tion, reſig 8 Himſelf without trouble to the 
ſtudy of his exiſtence. It isthen that the aſtro- 
nomer who, views the heavens, enjoying the 
ſight of a firmament without clouds, can fol- | 
' low the motion of the ſtars through the immien- 
fity of ſpace, | | 
Whilſt we were deſcending, and the ſtrag⸗ 
; gling lights apprized us of the approach of 
boats which were coming up the river, one of 
them in an eddy gave us a ſeyere ſhock, and 
was very near ſending us to the bottom, We 
immediately gained the fhore, to examifie if 
we made no water, and reſolved to paſs the 
night there. This accident happened to us near 
the little village of Suan. This place has 
twice been nearly fatal to me, as I am going 
to inform you, for the benefit of thoſe who 
may be led. by curioſity into 2 
Laſt year I went down from Cairo with a 
French officer, who was going to embark at 
Damietta, to return to India by Baſſora- We 
had only one ſervant and three ſailors with us. 
The officer opened during the voyage a little 
box filled with ſequins, and counted them. 
This was enough to endanger our lives. 1 told 
him ſo, but he paid no attention to me. The 
ſailors, tempted by the ſight of the gold, form- 
ed the project of murdering us. The two firſt 
nights they had no opportunity of carrying it 
into execution, as we were upon our guard. 
The third, a contrary wind having forced us 
to lie- to, they faſtened the boat to the we 
an 
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and one of them went to form the plot at a 
neighbouring hamlet. He returned an hour 
after, and lay down with the others. The 


fatigue of long watching, and the heat made us 


fall aſleep. I had flept ſoundly for about an 
hour, when I ſuddenly found myſelf as if ſna- 
ken by ſomething, and perfectly awakened, 
without being able to conceive the cauſe of it. 
It was clear. moon-light, and I immediately 
perceived a man with one foot already in the 
boat, who held a naked poniard. I fly to my 
two. 'barrelled gun, and clapping it to his 


breaſt, I cry out to him in Arabic, that he is a 
dead man if he does not immediately make off. 


His two arms drop, and he remains motionleſs 


with ſurpriſe. At the ſame inſtant I perceive a 
few paces from him, three more robbers armed 


with ſabres and piſtols. I watched their moti- 
ons, determined to fire at the firſt who ſhould 


aſſume a threatening attitude. I durſt not turn 
my head to alarm my companion, leſt they 


ſhould take that opportunity to fire at me. He, 


however, whom J preſented my piece at, get- 


ting off to a diſtance, I awakened the officer. 


He armed himſelf, and whilſt, the rogues were 
holding a council together, I looſed the boat, 
and we paſſed to the other ſide of the river. 


During this whole ſcene, the boatmen and the 
Jeryant pretended; to be in a profound ſleep. 
y.cries did not awaken them, and we were 


obliged to have recourſe to blows to effect it. 


At Damietta, I diſcovered that theſ le Villains 
95 had 


o * * r r. 
had ſtolen ſeveral things from me; but the 
fear of the baſtinado obliged them to reſtore 
them. I cou'd' not help returning thanks to 
providence for my eſcape from this danger, by 


awakening ſo opportunely. Two minutes la- 
| ter, 3 all was over. 


igth. 


The remembrance of what had happened to 
me at that time, made us keep watch the reſt 
of the night. This precaution was unneceſſa- 
ry. Nobody diſturbed us. Our boat having 
only received a ſlight. damage towards the ex- 
tremity, we ſet ſail early in the morning. We 
paſſed before Fare/cour, which is not far from 
Damietta, and two hours after we diſcovered 
that handſome town, which forms à vaſt cre- 
ſcent on the eaſtern bank of the Nile. A mul- 
titude of boats and ſmall veſſels were at an- 
| co there, We landed before the cyſtom- 
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2 of dein and md "Dante, pub of 
their foundation. A geographical account of the poſe 
tian of thoſe two cities. Refutation of travellers, | 
2. have univerſally confounded or miſplaced them in 
tei cRaris and narratives.”  Defeription modern 
| Danietta, its extent, commerce, baths and inhabitants. 
De n of the "beanifiit environs of 4 this town, 
. woods and \groves of orange-trees , with an ac- 
ent of the lotus, denominated by Herodotus the lilly 
7 the Mile; he papyrits the exiftence of which has 
© been denied by feveral modern writers; the excellent 
rie cultivated by the people of Diamietta, and which 
ey export 10 Syria, the iflands in the Og, * and 
Br e Are nt hrs of | 


To Mr. I. M. 


Grand Cairo. . 


Tartan of Damietta, Sir, is Mery ob- 


ſcure. Almoſt all the writers have confounded 


the ancient with the modern town. Their re- 


peated errors have thrown obſcurity and un- 


. —— over this important point of Egypti- 


geography. To clear them up, it is neceſſa- 
y = ollow the ſucceſſion of time, and to be- 
gin with that celebrated Damietta, ſo repeated- 
ly attacked by the Ropes Princes. The 
Know- 


1 =. el charki. . 


will clas dne objects dy 855 nd, and the | 
dus roprefinned us they: ought to be, Will r- 
niſh yu with clear and uuns Naben Uhe 
| e N * Din Pas | 
Damieftu, ſays; Abulfeda, a7 way! ws 
« fronts by walls, and Htuated at the 
mouth of the eaſtern branch of 0 the Nile“ 
Let us content ourfeldes with this Ac of 
its / ſituation, and trize”6ut the origin ef this 
. town” Stephen of Byzantium informs us that 
it was called mai, under the Sovern- 
ment of the Greeks of the lower empire, but 
that it was then very inceniffderäble. It if 
creaſed in importance every day, in prope 
as Peluſium, Which was fre equentiy plur Qed, Y 
Joſt its power. The total ruin of that, aricien 
e the Gi after 


d to,exp ty, the "ound of 
Hers, 1 8 preferred 
giving. the Potty as they are * — in the original; hut you 
know that in France we have profetſors of Arabic, and no preſs for 
it, We are even the only learned people in Europe without. that 
advantage. Nothing remains of thoſe fine charal ers caſt by. or- 
der of Cardinal Richelieu, but the matrices. "Foreigi x ſup perin- 
tendant would be ſufficient, with the aid of the learn to een | 
the uſe of them; and we ſhould by degrees put curtelyes' on a2 
footing with Spain, Italy, Germany, Deubark, Suede en, H. a f 
and England, who all print Arabic. 

re Arabian Geographer calls ĩt the pac — 
Pelufa having been ſo ogy ſacked, and even tota ee 
che Cruſaders, the canals; which conyeyed the Water, Pg: ceaſ, 
to * ee branch 


one. 
8 2 


You ſee, Sir, t 


— rr ũ e e » 4 
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parts of t transferred 
.etta. It \ was, pts no longer | a place of 
ſtrength, when, towards the year 238 of the 


hegira, the emperors. of Conſtaritinople took 


poſſeſſion of it a ſecond time. The importance 


of a harbour ſo favqurably ſituated opened the 


eyes of the Caliphs. In the year 244 of the 
hegira, Elmetouakkel 0 ſurrounded it with 


ſtrong walls. This -obſtacle did not prevent 
the brave Roget, king of Sicily, from taking 
it from the Mahometans, in the year 550 of 
the hegira. He did not long enjoy his con- 
queſt. Sala Eadin, who about that period 
' mounted the throneof Egypt, expelled the Eu- 
ropeans from Damietta. - Fifteen, years after, 
they returned to beſiege it, but this able Sul- 
tan baffled all their efforts. Notwithſtanding 
their land army was ſupported by a fleet of 
twelve hundred f. ail (7), they! 1 were obliged to 
make a diſgraceful retreat. 


It was the fate of this place t to 5 be conftantly 1 


; beſieged... In the year 615 of the hegira, un- 
| der the _ of Kuala, uw cruſaders attacked 


+ 1.7 34% 


this emperor, ſuch as I 2 105 wy Alexandria, 25 of Ros 


the foundations of Achmoun, of Roſetta, of Cataiah, &c. They 


were executed by order of Ebn Toulon, one of the moſt 9 «ward 
Governors of this country. This grandee, burning, with ambition, 
'and the deſire of rendering himſelf 3 "ms ea was defirous of 
having ſome ſtrong holds, under ſhelter of which he might brave 
The power” of the caliptis.” No ſoöner did he find himſelf ſtrongly . 
fortified, "than he hoiſted the ſtandard of rebellion, and being pro-— 
clairded Kilig of Egypt, defended it agzinſt all the forces of Afia. 
Mat, 32, Wtory'« of tlie dy na! es hal Egypt. : 


» 
elites N 


| « 
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it with' a very conſiderable Force.” They und 
ed on the weſtern ſhore of the Nile, and their 
firſt care was to ſfurround their camp with a 
ditch” and palliſado/ The mouth of the river 
was defended by two towers, furniſhed with : 
numerous garrifons- An enormous iron chain, 
ſtretching from one ſide to the other, hindered : 
the approach of veſſels; The cruſaders carried 
by ſtorm the tower on the ſame ſide with their 
camp, broke the chain) and opened the en- 
trance of the river for their fleet. Nejm Edin 
(5), the Sultan's ſon, h was encamped near 
Damietta, covered it arch an army. To ſtop; 
the enemies veſſels, he tlrew a bridge over the 
Nile. The Franks overturned it, and the prince 
adopted the meaſure) of choking up the mouth 
of the river, which he almoſt rendered impaſſa- 
ble, by ſeveral large boats he ſunk there. After 
alternate and various ſucceſſes, many bloody 
battles, and a ſiege of ſeventeen months, the 
Chriſtian princes took Damietta by ſtorm. 
They did not however long enjoy the fruit of 
ſo 5 blood ſpilt, and of an armament which 
had coſt immenſe ſums; Completely inveſted 
near the canal of Achmoun H, by the waters of 


|. the Nile, bong 120 "the: A army they 


7 Ss. - 5 F#+ 


00 This es Wies Was. NG LY, FDA He * his firſt 
campaigns againſt the Europeans, gained ſeyeral victories over che 
Syrian rebels, and died at Manſoura- 123 time after che —_ of”. 
Damietta by Saint Lewis. 

(0) This canal is a quarter of a eee to the —. — of Man- 
ſoura, It is the ſame where Saint Lewis finiſhed his exploits. , 
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. rail lei eier. mathe liberty 
ſacrifice of their denqueſt io , 
ue andrthirty years aſter Wa dafeas, Hog 
1 reg Damistta without ſwiking " Wo 
ſtoke. / Tha btilliant valaur ef a. king, ;who. 
nb Inte the Ma ves, in caplete ar- 
Senleimn y; a e . | 
diba andthe vigour, with Which he 
attacked then, ſirack:a panic into the any. 


a fortreſs. Alled>withiftores; and capable of a 
long reſiſtance. The Auabs ſeon recovered * 
ag I ſhall have reaſon ti mention in the hi . 
ofithe N rde pe but tired of keep». | 
ing a place which contianally drew; upon ther 
the moſt eee of. Europe, they to- 
tally deſtroyed it, ancbrebuilt it further up in, 
the country Abulſeda and alt the eriental au- 
thors teſtify this fact. I ſhall day before you, 
| OR ns an en . as | 
t Lime | 
Damietta being-:deſirayed, 2 fall —_ 
< wins built at ſome | diſtance; called ' Menchyt, 
<« whiok is become a conſiderable. place. In 
< our days (one hundred years after its founda 
tion), we: ſee: ſeverall ſquares; market-places, 
. publie baths. The ancient city was 
raſed to the ground in the year 648 (H of the 
hegira. The Caliph EInetouakkel, of the family 
* of the Abaflides, built the walls. The mis- 


2 The other Arabian kitrians pace u ids years 
* fortunes 


„ tans, 1 wats to nh . val, ren f 
drove them to that extremity. It ſeethed 
in fact, as if this fortreſs Arte fn a petu- 
„ Har manner, the armies of the Pi 0 | 
< alternately laid fiege t6 rat OS 
| ſo as to Eav no 
I half give tite püffet f char hiſto= | 
— . pation gy arne Mr. Car-. 
denne; for whert it is heveflary to eſtabliſh : 
fa@ disfiguttd by the efrohecus deſcriptions $ . 
a great many travellers, the” demonffratt 5 
= | TW years Atte ih ure ef St. ewig, 
1 SN n , bet; the Tut. 
__*coman, "the de fuhan oF rhe Gt of the 
2 Mamaluke e it © ding rp ted tha 
© the French threatened He, — 
4 reſolution was taken to . Pamietta. 
This place was raſed to the ground, f 
there remained no Veſtige df it e except the 
1 e (99 Let an of ei ip did 
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ay: a@ Wen Webee e Riel Aha dera * 
rn Gus Mie HIRE 2 Su Gas Bae. Gua 
„ bref dbumiat fl ſent mdf du arbarm cu fete it, Gia 
cant aſouarha men amarat Elmetoualk#l Khali t Aba. Fre] 
,« „ fabab: tekfigrablia meta caſfaut 4 alaih#, men'ech- 
* ciedde anodes yy” Fe 5008 el bo "be eas I . 
% marat bad akk. uIfeda, deſcription 6 
(*) K large moſque ii is fill to be ſeen at "th Ne ii of BBs 
the eaſtern bank of the Nile, à thort feague from 
have made ten journeys to this PRO the environs of = « 2 5 
N \ CY 
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* and. eleven years after, under the reign * 
*. Bibar, ; Elhondouk Dari, the mouth of the Nile 
e was. choked. up, O) to prevent the enemy's * 
4 fleets from getting up the river. From that 
4 epocha its entrance is. prohibited to all veſ- 
« ſels, which are mow: Weed to anchor in 
£ the road. . 
The town To Paus gige at this . | 

« fiſting, was built after the deſtruction of the 
<& ancient one. It is ſituated a little above on 
„the ſame ſide. And in fact, Sir, it is only 
a league and a half diſtant from the Village f 
Epe, where the traces of the former are diſco—-—ꝛ 
verable. The modern Damietta, firſt called 
Mencſus, as Abulfeda tells us, has preſerved the 

_ memory! of its origin in a ſquare ſtill called by 


. nee amined. F WHIP thats” the PE: dt of 44 | 
walls of the ancient Damietta, the arch of a brick vault, of antique 
conſtruction, which probably ſupported the end af f the bridge 
thrown oyer the river before this town; z an old tower, half demo- 
lihed, on which are placed two guns without carriages, and other 
ruins, which leave me no room to doubt of its ſituation. As to the 
diſtance of a league which there is at preſent from Eſbe to the ſea, 
It is the diſtance gained by the Delta in the term of 600 yeary. 
This increaſe has obliged the Mamlouks to erect two ſmall forts 
Heyond the village, to defend the entrance of the river, That 
which is on the left bank is already at half a league's diſtance in the 
land. The other, more mgdern, will ſoon undergo the ſame fate; 
for the bank on which f it is built projects three leagues intq the "BY 
and as it is almoſt on a level with the waters it will form a promo 
tory in leſs than a century, | 
7 Theſe. two fillings up” of the river haye raiſed a terrible bar, 
which is called Bogaz, which is as dangerous as that of Roſetta, 
and is become impaſſable, even for boats, for ſeveral months of 
the year, Shipwrecks are frequent there. I have paſſed it four 
E oy not an running * riſks, 15 


that 


| an E G 1 p r. 265 


that name. Writers in general h have con- 
founded theſs two towns, aferibing to the one 


the attributes of the other, The notes (2) at 
the bottom of the page will ſhew:: you what 
 preat- authorities had po why TOO Snares _ : 


1 and geography. t 8 9415 


8 b 8 Fog ; ok Ohh ——_— 7 * lengu 
from Damietta, formerly called Thamiatis. Lettres edifiantes, . 5 
340. The Dawisunbe ſpeaks of is not Thamiatic, it was the m- 
cient . 


Pocock, after aki F the lors Damietta, olds; One fees | 


at the northern extremity of this town @ large round tower," of rough 
ones, and very well built, which was done doubileſs by the Mama- 
Iukes, after they, had retaten Damietta from the Chriſtians, De- 
ſcription of the Eaſt, vol. firſt, The learned Englimman confounds 
* the town deſtroyed by the Egyptians with that ſubſiſting in our days. 
. Proſper Alpinus falls into a much greater error, by miſtaking 
| Damietta for the ancient Peluſium. Deſcription d Egypte, p. 38. 
Damietta is 22 leagues from the ruins of Peluſium. 
Mx. — moat has committed the ſame fault. The town f Da- 
 mictta-anſwers to that of the ancient Peluflum, which advanced half 
a league. Deſcription d' Egypte, p. 127. 

Doctor Sha w has copied the paſſage of Mr. Maillet, 105 adopted 
the ſame error. Geographical obſervations on Syria and Egypt.” 


Mr. Nieburh alſo, who has given an excellent plan of Damietta, | 


confounds it with that which was raſed in the twelfth century, as 


may be ſeen by the following paſſage: I kave not diſeovered the Z 
ſmalleſt traces of the walls of Damiat ; but the place where it is ſaid. 


ihe Nile was blocked by a chain, ſeems to be Hill diſcoverable; for on 
the northern bank within the town, there is an old and H tower. 


The river in this place is ſcarcely more than one hundred feet aide 
Lin this he is very much miſtaken) and oppe/ite.to it, on the weſtern. 


bank, is another tower fimilar to it, of which every thing on the land 
fide is already demoliſhed. Journey: into Arabia, vol. i. Theſe 


towers, which have made them take the mod ern for the ancient 


Damietta, were built by the Mamaluhes for the defence of t 


town. As they were uſeleſs, they have demoliſhed one, em- | 
ployed its materials in the e of a 5 fort which] is at 


the mouth of the river. 
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| 11 inte! Sir, to make you/dcquainted with 
the modem Dithiitta,; here I paſted fourteer: 
months. Fhis place, larger, and not leſs agree 
able than Roſetta, is rounded in a ſemioirele on 
the eaſtern bank of the Nile, two leagues and 
a half from the mouth of it The eye, placed 
at one of the extremities of the creſcent, takes 
| in its whole extent; It is reckoned to contan 
 * $0,000 ſouls. It has ſeveral ſquares, the moſt 
cC̃onſiderable of which has retained the name f 
Henchik. The bazars are filled with merchants. 
Okats, or khums," as ſpacious as thoſe of Bonlat, | 
collecting under their porticos the ſtuffs of In- 8 
dia, the ſilks of mount Le ſal-ammoni- , 
de, and pyramids of rice, proclaim that it is a 
commercial toẽn. The houſes, thoſe in parti- 
cular which are om the banks of the river, are 
very lofty. They have in general Randiome 


ſaloons built on the top of their terraces which 
are cheerful belvideres, open to every wind, 


where the Turk, efferainately reclining on a 
ſopha, paſſes his life in ſmoking, in looking 
o the ſex,” which bounds the horizon on one 

ſide, on the great lake that extends itſelf on the 
other, and on the Nile, which, running be. 

teen them; traverſes a rich country. Several 
large moſquss, adorned with lofty minarets, 
are diſperſed over the town. The publie baths, 

- ine with marble, are diſtributed in the ſame 
manner as thoſe of Grand Cairo. The linen 
you are ſerved with is clean, and the wa⸗ 
ter very pure. The heat and the treatment 

: | 8 


4 


to 9 nax, even to improv e it, if 


| with moderation. This cuſtom, founded. $4 | 
Perience, is general in nende The . | 


ons of. nend, the aſ 
3 chem as very falutany. , 1 


The port of Damietta is 3 wie | 


Wer a multitude of boats and ſmall veſſels. 
Thoſe called Schery: ſerve. to convey the. mer - 


chandize on board the ſhi ps in the road, and to 3 


unload them; the others carry on the I 
trade: This town carries: oma grent trade with. 


Syria, with Cyprus, and Magfeilles..; The rice. 


called M , of the fineſt quality chere is in 

Egypt, is cultivated in the neighbouring plains. 
The exports of it amount annuallx to abaut ſix 
millions of livres. The other articles of the 
produee of the country, are linens, fal- ammo- 
niac, corn, c. A ruinous poliey for the coun- 
try, prohibits the exportation of this laſt arti- 


cle; but the law is een it ralles Yager. 


the name of rice. 


The Chridians: of Aleppo. and Damaſens,. 


_ ſettled in this town, have for ſeveral ages ear- 
ried on its principal commerce. Turkiſh indo- 
lence, content with extorting from them from 
time to time, ſuffers them to become e rich. The 
exportation of rice to foreign countries is pro- 
hibited, but by means of ſome douceurs to the 
cuſtom-houſe officers, the people of Provence 
load n. ſeveral ſhips with it. The Baar 


N 
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preventing them from entering the N ile . 
their cargoes are conveyed on board by the 
boats of the country. This inconvenience is 
the ſource of endleſs vexation and abuſes. The 
boat, which is loaded in the evening with rice 
of the firſt quality, is frequently not that which 
arrives at the ſhip; an inferior quality; is ſubſti- 
tuted for it during the night. The Marſeilles 
captains, aware of theſe rogueries, without 
being able to prevent them, endeavour to play . 
off trick againſt trick, ſo that this commerce 
has become a general ſcene of knavery. But 
- the badneſs of the port is ſtill more detrimental 

to Damietta. The road where the veſſels lie 
being expoſed to every wind, the ſlighteſt gale 
obliges the captains to cut their cables, and 
take ſhelter at Cyprus, or to ſtand off to ſea. 
It would be eaſy; by cutting à canal only of 
half a league, to open a paſſage for ſhips into 


the Nile, where there is deep water. This 


Work, Which might be executed at very little 
expence, would render Damietta a noble har- 

bour; but deſpotiſm, inſenſible to the intereſt 
of the people, is always ſurrounded by deſ— 
truction in its progreſs, and wants both the 
will and the power to create. By what fatali- 
ty is it, that the moſt beautiful country on the 
globe is deſtined for a prey to a handful of rob- 
bers, for whom public utility is nothing, and 
who ſport with the tives of their follows crea- 
tures? 


ke tongue' of bnd on which Daztiiatta.i 1s 65 
ftuated, 


* ner A 
4. , ſtraightened on one ſide: by the river 
and on the other by the weſtern extremity of 


lake Menzak; is only from two to fix miles wide, / 


from eaſt to. weſt, It is interſected by mnume- 
rable rivulets in every direction, which render 
it the moſt fertile ſpot in Egypt. The ſoil there 
produces, commumibus annis, 80 buſhels of rice for 
one. The other produce is in the ſame propor- 
tion. It is there that nature, taviſhing profuſe- 
ly her pomp and riches, preſents flowers, fruits, 
and harveſts at every ſeaſon of the year. Win- 
ter never deprives it of theſe advantages; its 
beauties are never impaired by ſummer. Deſ- 
tructive heats, as well as chilling colds; are 
| equally' unknown in that happy ſpot- The 
thermometer varies only from nine to twenty- 
four degrees. above the freezing point. (a) Da- 
mietta is indebted for this charming tempera- 
ture to the immenſe quantity of water with 
- Which it is ſurrounded, At Grand Cairo the 
thermometer riſes twelve degrees higher. 
The verdure is no where ſo freſh; the trees 
are no where covered with ſuch quantities of 
fruit. The rivulets around the fields of rice 
are lined with ſeveral kinds of reeds, ſome of 
which riſe to a great height. The reed calamus 
is there found in abundance, which is made 
uſe of for writing by the orientals. Its {ſlender 
ſtalk bears long narrow leaves, which hang 5 


(a) 1 * derber theſe chlo for a rs year, 1 5 only 
in the day time. In the night the cold does not much e for 
= ice, aud lo re not known at Danler. # hb 

gracefully, 


ſes a'moſt agreeable odour; - 


"2M * value, and thereby inf ire the D intereſt. 


LETT ERS . 
and ſpreading brenehebeOverdwtek 


— — I have there ſeen” foreſts of 


papyrus, of which the ancient Egyptians made 


_ their paper. This triangular cane, nine feet. 


high, arid as thick as your thumb, is topped 
by a woolly tuft. Strabo, who calls it Biblus (B, 
gives an accurate deſcription of it. It is there 
alſo that the Lotus, of which the Arabs have 
preſerved the primitive name of Naphar, exalts 


its lofty ſtalk above the waters. Its large calkx 
blos either of an azure blue, or of a brilliant 


white, and it appears with the majeſty of the 
king of the aquatie plants. The marſhe and 
the canals in the interior parts of the country, 
are filled with this ſuperb flower, which di u. 


There are a great many villages arab Da- 
mietta, in moſt of which are manufactures 


where the moſt beautiful linens of the/country 
are fabricated. - The fineſt napkins in particular 


are made there, fringed with ſilk. You are 


: ferved at table with them, but ehen on Ce- 


' (b) © The mega tan ee eee A 


have feen it on the banks of Pi Lake Maræotis. It is a cane 


„ whoſe: bare ſtalk rifes about: 10 feet high. It bares at the top 
* a wodlly tuft. The publicamt, who farm that branch df com 
% merce, only ſuffer it to gro in very few 2 to Ren 


trabo, Ab. 155 


|  » * avidity of theſe 8 it — 1 
it, that occaſions the ſcarcity of papyrus in Egypt. I only met. 


with it in the neighbourhood of Damietta, and of. lake Memzale. 
Travellers in general, who have not viſited. this intereſting” = 


of Egypt, have not made mention of it. Others leſs cireumſ 
have N its exiſtence, and have circulated: fables on the ſubjeR. 


remonilal | 
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remonial viſits,. when the ſlave. preſents: you 
with one to wipe your mouth with, after you - 
have drank, your ſherbet (c), or ate the \weets 
meats,' which are! carried round on a ſilver 
plate to all the company. - Theſe ſmall towns, 
generally ſurrounded with little woods, or trees 
promiſcuouſly planted, form a whimſical and 
pictureſque aſſemblage. By the fide of the ſy- 
camore and the melancholy tamarind, one ſees 
the elegant caſſia-tree, with its-cluſters of yel- . 
low flowers, like thoſe of the cytiſus. The top 
of the date-tree, loaded with enormous bun- 
ches, riſes above the grove. The caſſia, with 
its ſweet- ſcented flower, grows under its ure | 
The orange and lemon-tree | cover the labour- 5 
er's cabin with their golden fruit. The bana- 
na- tree, with its long leaves, the pomegranate; 
with its ſcarlet flower, and the fig-tree, with its 
ſugary fruit, throw..a_ vaſt variety into theſe 
landſcapes. In walking through thefe-winding 
paths, ſhaded on one »ſide- by theſe different 
trees, and lined on the other by a curtain of 
reeds, impenetrable to the eye, I frequently + 
"os ale on a Tudden on the banks of the 


00 Wee Heim e Alte oath chords which. gerte 
drink. It is the nectar of the orientals. It is compoſed of lemon 
juice, fugar, and water, in Which are diffolved perfumed cakes, 
made of excellent Damaſcus fruit, in which is uſually infuſed __ Th 
drops of roſe-water. It is a moſt agreeable liquor. Sherbet is 
ſeryed upamongſt the great, or men in office. On ſeveral viſits 1 
have 125 to the governors of r e it age W ; and . 
Gt mea 133 EN 


great lake Mentzate (Nas the proſpect was very 
different; thouſands of boats employed in fiſh- 
ing, or in ſpreading nets for the imumerable 
flocks of birds which reſort there to ſeek abun- 
dant food, and a temperate climate 
I am deſirous, Sir, of painting nature to you, 
much as I have ſcen it a thouſand times in the 
environs of Damietta ; but I feel how much 
the painter is inferior to his model. Figure to 
_ yourſelf all the advantages ariſing from run- 
ning ſtreams, all the freſhneſs of the moſt per- 
fect verdure, all the perfumes: of the orange- 
flower, the tranſcendent voluptuouſneſs of a 
ſoft, ſweet, and balſamic air, the delightfut 
fpectacle of the moſt beautiful ſky, and you 
will have an imperfe& idea of this tongue of 
land between the e lake and the courſe of 
the Nile. 
At a mile from this town, to the ſouth-weſt, : 
is a grove of orange-trees, which ſerves as a 
walk for the inhabitants. The walks in it are 
formed in a ſtraight line. It is the only one 
where art has added any graces to nature, for 
every where elſe the trees are planted without 
any order. I uſed to go thither almoſt every 
day, particularly in the months of February, 
March, and April, when the orange-trees are in 
flower. I cannot expreſs to you the charms 
one experiences in reſpiring the cool air, and 
the perfumes under this cheerful ſhade. Theſe 
trees which have never been mutilated by the 


. 
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a Leilars, riſe above 30 feet high heir inter- 
mingled branches, their thick foliage . 
ed all the rays of the ſun. They were flowered 

from the loweſt" bough up to the very top. 
Each orange- tree formed a diſtinct bouquet, 
where the leaves were with difficulty: diſtin- 
guiſhed through the tufts of flowers. The 
whole together compoſed the moſt 22 
canopy under which” à mortal can repeſe R 
little rivulet ran along each row, and a baſon. 

Was opened twice a day, to water them When 

one walked there at noon, one was iiftexica 

with pleaſure. It was there, above all „that 1 
experienced what a delicious enjoyment the 
Tenſe of ſmelling is capable of proctirings” It 
was there that I diſcovered, that in warm cli- 
mates, odours, ſo far rom injuring, are not 
only ſalutary, but. | me e to the 
health.” i 1 g V. 0 
At the end of this walk bei a canal filled Wich. 
papyrus. At the left, on entering, is the gar- 
dener's hut, and a clump of lemon and palm- 
trees, planted ſo near each other, that it is diffi- 
cult to enter it. This ſpot, enclofed by ditches 
and paliſades, is the aſylum of myſtery. The 
moſt beautiful Turkiſh women ſometimes re- 


pair thither to enjoy, as: they Jay; the- balfamic 

air, below the ſhade of theſe 8 oY 
1 ſhall finiſh this letter,“ Sr... TY a. 408 

which will prove to you, that the events which 


K in the time of Jacob, are renewed. in 
Vor, J. 'S our 


= Wo Wr . R. 


eur dazs, in Egypt. Whale elouds' ef 8 
covered the plains of Syria the laſt year. They 
- Jaid-waſte: the country, and deſtroyed the corn 
even to the very root. FamineWw˖as, as uſual, 
the conſequence of this ſeourge. A country- 
man in the neighbourhood ef Damaſcus felt 
the effects of the general deſolation To fup- 
ply the urgent neceſſities of his family, he was 
daily abliged to ſell a part of his cattle. This 
reſource was very ſoon exhauſted; the unhap- 
V father, borne down by the preſent calami- 
ty, foreſaw. ſtill. greater to come. Preſſed by 
hunger, he went to the town to ſell his imple- 
ments of labour, The inviſihle hand of Provi- 
dene guided his footſteps, as the angel former- 
| 4 aten — Young Tobias 74 7 7 he wu 
eapening corn:newly arrived from Da- 
mietta, he. heard tell of the ſueceffes of Mat 
Bey (d), Who, after vanquiſhing his enemies, 
_ .had entered Grand Cairo in triumph. They 
painted the ſize, the character, the origin of 
this, Warrior, They related the manner in 
W hich he had allen from the ſtate of ſlavery 
0 his MEER ed he Wee cn 


; 
a * 
Bey 


Fo (@ Move « Zip * * pere * for FR laf from | 
years two mo RON princes 2 Ambition, which 
is their ruling paſſion, has diſunited them. have been at war 
with each other, The equality: of their 8 again made them 
friends. At preſent, Mourat Bey, revailing over his colleague, 
has obliged him to fly into Upper gypt. The former reigns at 
Srand Ssiro at this day. 1 ſhall give their characters, _ - 7 
5 principal 7 Sons reſpecting them which have happened. nnd 
. my —_ in — DOR — 
tryman 
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tryman immediately knew him to N of 


is ſons, carried off from him at eren years 
old. A ray of hope revived i in his] „He 
loſt no time in conveying to his Kuni the 
proviſions he had purchaſed, recounts What he 
had learnt, and determines to ſet out for Egypt. 
His wife and children. bathed him with their 
8 offering up their vows for his ſafe re- 
He went to the port of Alexandretta, 

_ he embarked, and landed at etta. 
A ſon who had quitted the religion of his 
fathers to embrace Mahometiſm, and who ſaw 
himſelf encircled with all the ſplendor of the 
moſt brilliant fortune, is it likely that he will | 
acknowledge him? This idea hung heavy on 
| his heart. On the other hand, the deſire of 
reſcuing his family from the horrors of famine, 
the hopes of recovering a child, whoſe loſs he 
had long bewailed, ſupported his courage, rang : 
animated him. to continue his journey. 
enters the capital, and repairs to the palace of 
Murat Bey. He preſents himſelf to the prince's 
attendants, and deſires permiſſion to ſpeak to 
him. He urges, he ardently folicits, an audi- 
ence: his dreſs, and his whole appearance, 
E beſpoke poverty and misfortune, were 
not calculated to obtain him what he ſought 
for; but his great age, that age ſo reſpected i in 
the Eaſt, pleaded in his favour. One of his of- 
ficers informed Mourat Bey, that a wretched old 
man defired to ſpeak to him. « Let him enter,” 

| T 2 2 5 fays | 


þ 
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ſays! he. The peaſant advances with trembling 
ſteps on the rich carpet which covered the hall 
of the divan, and approaches the Bey, who was 
repoſing on a ſopha embroidered with filk and 
gold. The various feelings which oppreſſed his 
mind, deprived him of utterance. Recollecting 
at length the child that had been ſtolen from 
him, and the voice of nature getting the better 
of his fears, he throws himfelf at his feet, and 
Imbracing his knees, he cries out: You are n 
de u The Bey raiſes him up, endeavours 
to recolle& him, and on a further explanation 
finding him to be his father, he ſeats him by his 
ſide, and loads him with careſſes. After the 
tendereſt effuſions of the heart, the old man 
painted to him the deplorable ſituation in 
which he had left his mother and his brethren. 
The prince propoſed fo him to ſend for them 
to Egypt, and to make them partake of his 
riches and his power, provided they would em- 
brace Mahometiſm. The generous Chriſtian 
had foreſeen this propoſal, and fearing leſt 
young people might have been dazzled with it, 
had not ſuffered one of his children to accom- 
pany him. He ſtedfaſtly rejected therefore this 
offer of his fon, and had even the courage to re- 
monſtrate with him on his change of religion. 
| Mourat Bey, ſeeing that his father remained in- 
flexible, and that the diſtreſs his family was in 
_ demanded immediate ſuccour, ordered him a a 
large ſum of money, and ſent him back into 
Syria 
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Syria with a ſmall veſſel laden with corn. The 


happy countryman returned as ſoon as poſſible 
to the plains of Damaſcus: His arrival baniſhed 
miſery and tears from his rural dwelling, and 
reſtored joy, comfort, and happineſs. _ 
You ſee, Sir, that this fact bears ſome reſem- 


1 to the hiſtory of "Joſeph, which would 


poſſibly have been even more ſtriking, had one 
come at the e of all ne ROE 


AF 


» have the Haber Wü AE. 
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ls . roncerning. ancient Riga . 70 
molern travellers; its ſituation, and the epoch M its 
decline, An account f Furama, a plact at a little 
diſtance, and where the Arabians place a monument, 
which ſeems to be that of Pompey the Great. De- 
feription of the great lake of Tanis, now called Men- 
zale ; with the iſlands and towns which were ancient- 
ly built at this place. Obſervations on the fiſhing of 
this lake, its mouths in the Mediterranean, and the 


innumerable birds which aſſemble. there, tans in 
the winter, | 


To Mr. L. M. 
| 10 
Grand Calro. 


PE ELUSIU M. as I have already ſaid, Sir, 
was placed at the eaſtern extremity of lake 
Menzalbl. Its name, which ſignifies mud (e), 
proves its ſituation to be in the midſt of marſhes. 
According to Strabo (J), it was only two miles 
from the ſea. ' The period of its foundation, as 
well as that of the other ancient cities of Egypt, 
is loſt in the obſcurity: of time. It flouriſhed | 


(e) ITnASgiov ſignifies mud; the Arabs have carried that eta 
tion into their language, calling i it tine, mud. 
O Strabo, lib. 17. 


long 
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* bonne Herodotus. AS is conmeaſa6e: ths 
entrance of the country on the ſide of Aſia, the 
Pharaohs tendered- it a conſiderable: tofttels : . 
done of them faiſed a fampart of thirty lekhgues 
in length from the walls uf this town fo Helo 
polis; but we find from the hiſtory 6f nations 
that the long wall of China, thoſe whieh the 
weakneſs of the Greek emperors led them to 
build round Conſtantinople, and many others, 
built at an immenſe expence, were but feeble 
barriers againſt a warlike people; theſe exam- 
ples have taught us that a ſtate, to be in ſecu- 
rity againſt a foreign yoke, muſt form wartiors 
within itſelf, and WU men 008 be oppoſed 
to men. 4+ .575 1. 

+ Ting tampart lich odveve® Peluffurs did 
: ſtop Cambyſes, who attacked it With a 
formidable army. The feeble character of the 
ſon of Amaſis, unable to prevent the deſertion 
of two hundred thouſatid Egyptiatis, who went 
to found a colony beyond the cataracts, had 

not force ſufficient to oppoſe that torrent 
which broke in upon his country. Cambyſes, 

after a bloody battle, wherein he cut his ene- 
mies to pieces, entered Pelufium in triumph. 


That memorable day, which ſaw the defertion 6 


of one -part of the Egyptian militia, and the 
ruin of the other, is tlie true epoch « of the ſub- 
| jugation of that rick country. Since that pe- 
riod, it has paſſed under the yoke of the Per- 
fans, the Macedonians, the Romans, the 

| Greeks, the Arabs, and the Turks. A con- 


tinued 
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tinued ſlayery of more than two thouſand deen | 
ſeems to ſecure them an eternal bondage. 
Herodotus who viſited Peluſium ſome outs 
after the conqueſt of Cambyſes, relates an anec- 
dote, which I cannot omit 1 ſurveyed We 
| ſays! he, the plain where the two armies had 
* fought; it was covered with human bones, 
4 collected in heaps. Thoſe of the Perſians 
were on one ſide, thoſe of the Egyptians on 
« the other, the inhabitarits of the country 
9 having taken care to ſeparate them after the 
1 battle. They made me take notice of a fact, 
„ which would have appeared very aſtoniſhing 
to me, without their explanation of it. The 
. « ſkulls of the Perſians, which were ſlight and 
fragile, broke on being lightly ſtruck with a 
< ſtone ;: thoſe of the Egyptians, thicker and 
2 more compact, reſiſted the blows of flint. 
1 the cuſtom, the Porfinns, have of covering | 
their heads from their infancy with the tiara, 
< and to the Egyptian cuſtom of leaving the 
heads of their children bare and ſhaved, ex- 

* poſed to the heat of the ſun. This ee 
« nation appeared ſatisfactory. to me. 1; : 

The ſame cuſtoms ſtill ſubſiſt in Egypt in 
dur days; I have ſeen in all my travels the 
children of the common people, whether run- 
ning about the plains, or collected round the 
| en or eee in the ven lune 


34 | - 


r * 00 Herodotuis, hates, lib, 3. 
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with their heads bare and ſhaved.” When one 


reflects on the hardneſs the ſkull muſt acquire 


from being continually expoſed to the action of 
a burning ſun,” we ſnall not nenn at whe 
_ remark of Herodotus. 8 | 
Peluſium, after paſſing under the dominica 
of Perſia, was taken by Alexander. The brave 
Antony, general of cavalry under Gabinius, 
took it from his ſucceſſors, : and Rome reſtored : 
it to Ptolemy Auletes. Pompey, whoſe credit 
| Had eſtabliſhed this young prince on the throne 
of Egypt, after the fatal battle of Pharſalia, 
took refuge at Peluſium; he landed at the en- 
trance of the harbour, and on quitting his wife 
Cornelia, and his ſon, he repeated the two fol- 
lowing verſes of Sophocles: The free man 
* who ſeeks an afylum at the court of a king, 
will meet with flavery and chains.“ He 
there found death. Scarcely had he landed on 
the ſhore, when Theodore, the rhetorician, of 
the Ifle of Chio, Septimius the courtier, and 
Achillas the eunuch, who commanded his 
troops, wiſhing for a victim to preſent to his 
conqueror, ſtabbed him with their ſwords. At 
the ſight of the aſſaſſins, Pompey covered his 
face with his mantle, and died like a Roman. 
They cut off his head, and embalmed it, to 
offer it to Cœſar, and left his body naked on 
the ſhore. - It was thus that this great mau, 
whoſe warlike talents had procured the li 
of the ſeas for the Romans, and added wlidle 
kingdoms to their extended empire, was baſe- 
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uy flain in ſetting foot on the territory of a 
king who oed to him his erown. Philip, his 
freed man, collecting together, under favour 
of the night, the wreck of a boat, and ſtripping 
off his own cloak, to cover the ſad remains of 

his maſter, burnt them according to the cuſ- 
tom. An old foldier who had ferved under 
Pompey's colours, came to mingle his tears 
with thoſe of Philip, and to aſſiſt him in per- 
forming the lan offices to che manes of his _ 
name: 27 
Fefuſium was often taken and pillaged dur- 2 
ing the wars of the Romans, the Greeks, and 
the Arabs. But in ſpite of ſo many difaſters, 
ſhe preſerved to the time of the Cruſades, her 

riches and her commerce. The Chriſtian 
princes having taken it by ſtorm, ſacked it. It 
never again roſe from its ruins, and the inha- 
bitants went to Damietta, as I ande mention- 

ed in the preceding letter | 
Furama, founded by the Arabs, a little t. to os 
eaſtward of Peluſium, took place of it. This 
town did not long ſubſiſt, for it was deſtroyed 
in the thirteenth century. Abulfeda (4), who 
quotes Ebn Haukal, ſays, that the tomb of Ga- 
len was to be ſeen there. This is a miſtake ; 
that celebrated phyſician was buried at Perga- 
mes, his native e (). The mauſoleum 


* W 
.* . 


wy 3 of . | 

(i) Galen, after ſtudying medicine at the ſchool of in 
went to Rome at the * 34. His knowledge and his talents 
. | ſoan 


the Arabian hiſtorian ſpeaks of, muſt be Wat 

of Pompey, which Pliny places at ſome diſ- 
tance from Mount Caſius (. Abulfeda adds; 
on the credit of En Said, that the iſthmus: of 
Suez is only twenty-three leagues broad at 
this place, and that Amrou intended cutting it, 
to make a communication between the two 
ſeas. Omar, who: had no marine, and who was 
afraid of giving the Grecian veſſels an entrance 
into the heart of his dominions, prevented the 
execution of this project. It is probable, that 
he who had conquered Egypt, and who had 
made a canal from the Nile to the Red Sea, 
would alſo have op thi is noble 1 

2e. 

" Quitting the Pulufiac meh 4 travelling 
1 the weſt, along the ſea-coaſt, one falls 
in with the Tanitic mouth of chariwen! It de- 
rives this name from Tanis. This conſiderable 
town, built in an iſland: of the lake, and the 
capital of a tribe, ſill. flouriſhed under the 
reign of Auguſtus (). Abulfeda informs us, 
that if did not exiſt in his time, and a the 
Ule was uncultivated and defart . 


* „ 


hw —_ bim be diſtinguiſhed there, Mon 8 a cor- 
rect judge of merit, made choice of him for his Phyflcian, and he | 
held the ſame poſt under two of his ſucceſſors. Tired with living 
at court, Galen retired to Pergamos, his country, where he paſſe 
the . e of his life in philoſophic retirement, and died at the 
age of 63. 

(k) Pliny I „lib. 5. ch. 12. The ruins of nnn 
in the neighbourhood of Mount Caſius. It appears that the tomb 
deſcribed by Ebn Haukal, is that of Pompey, 

(7) Strabo, lib. 17. | 

(m) Abulfeda, Deſcription of Egypt. 
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During my reſidence at Damiietta, ſeverdt 
fifliermen affured me they had ſeen in one f 
the iſlands of Menzale, marbles, columns, and 
the ruins of large buildings. I had form- 


ed the project of going to viſit them; but the 


conſiderable ren een. the voyage would have 
coſt me, to purchaſe the governor's permiſſion; 
to procure one of his officers, and ſome janiſſa- 
ries to accompany me, obl iged me to lay aſide 
the thoughts of it. I anxiouſly wiſh that ſome 
curious perſon, either richer than myſelf, or ſe- 
conded by goverument, may ſurvey this great 
lake, ſound the depth of its outlets, deſcribe 
the precious morſels of antiquity it may con- 
tain, and in ſhort, do what not one of our mo- 
dern travellers has ventuted'to undertake, and 
which my moderate fortune alone prevented 
me from carrying into execution. After the 
Tanitic comes the Mendefran mouth, which takes 
its name from the ancient city of Mendes (u), 
famous for its temple, and the indeceney of the 
worſhip paid there to the ram. Herodotus 
gives the following account of its origin (o): 

+ Hercules prayed Jupiter with ardour to ſhew 
* himſelf to him. The God, deaf to his prayer, 

* refuſed him that favour. Overcome at length 
* by his intreaties, he conſented, on condition 
« that it ſhould be in the ſhape of a ram. He 

covered himſelf with the ſkin of that animal, 
& and appeared to the hero. To move the 


(n) This Egyptian word ſignifies Ram. Herodotus, 
0 — 125 2. Euterpe. : 


© memory 


Fi nein 


„memory of this event, the Egyptians repre- 
« ſent Jupiter with a ram's head.. When 
the ſacred animal dies, the Mendeflan pr O- 


< vince ſolemnizes his death by. A general 
* mourning.” e 


Decency prevents me from giving the reſt of 
this paſſage. They who are curious to be bet- 
ter informed of the point of madneſs to which 
fanaticiſm will tranſport an ignorant and ſu- 
perſtitious populace, may conſult. the ori- 
gina. | 
The traveller, who may be defirous of find 
ing. the ruins of Mendes, if he conſults Hero- 
dotus and Strabo, muſt look for it at ſome diſ- 
tance from the canal of Achmoun, on the ſide of 
Menzak, . 
Before one arrives at the Phaniitic bel 1 
have marked a new one on the map, which 
no geographer has taken notice of. I obſerved 
it ina voyage I made in that quarter, during 
the ſwelling of the Nile. It is about 5o feet 
wide. The current in it was very rapid, but I 
do not know whether it is very deep, or is fill- 
ed the whole year. It is a natural outlet which 
the waters of the lake have made for them- 
ſelves into the ſea. It would be eaſy to turn a 
part of the river into this canal, and to open a 
paſſage for veſſels into its bed.- The Phatnitic, 
at preſent the Damiettic branch, is a league fur- 
ther on. The Delta commences here. Cape 
Bourlbs, near Which is the Sebennytic mouth, 
forms the moſt advanced point of it. The 
| branch 
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h of Roſetta, formerly that of Bulbitine, 
terminates it. It extended formerly as far as 
the Canopic branch, which throws itſelf f into the 
ſea near to Aboukir, 

Theſe, Sir, are the ſeven mouths of the Nile, 


fo celebrated by the poets (3). They were all 
formerly navigable. - hoſe of Roſetta and of 


Damietta have alone preſerved that advantage. 
Some of them might indeed be opened; but in 


the preſent enfeebled ſtate of Egypt, her go- 


vernment ſeems more diſpoſed to ſhut her ports 


to ſtrangers, than to open new ones. 


It now remains for me to give you ſome 
particulars, Sir, of the great lake, along whoſe 
borders you have been travelling.” Strabo @, 
and the Arabian authors call it Ta ans, ON ac- 
count of - the town of that name. At preſent 


it is called Menzalt, Its water is freſh during 


the inundation, and becomes ſalt as the river 


returns into its bed. The ſame cifcumſtance 


was remarked in the time of the Caliphs. The 
geographer of Nubia ſpeaks of it as follows (7): 


„The Nile overflowing its banks at the ſum- 


mer ſolſtice, the canals which diſcharge them- 
« ſelves into Lake Tanis, render its waters 
66 freſh. The ſea in its turn flows into it, and 


(6) Et ſeptem gemiint turbant trepida oftia Nil. Virgil. 
Perque papy riferi ſepremfiua flumina Nili. Ovid. 8 
() Strabo, lib, 19. ; SIA 
(x), Oua behire Taris aza amed el Nil 5 el ſeif azab waouta, 
my ata gezar fi elchets ila aouan, el bahr rhaleb, fe maleh maous 
Oua fiha meden metl” elgezair tatheif elbebire, oua hie 


| Renz oua Touna, oua Samnaa, oua Haſſan el ma; oua tarik, ila 


quahada menha ella bellafen. Sew; aper of Tabea, ſestiö 37 
8 85 „en 


* makes. * l * this. 5 e : 
< with. buildings in them like towns, ſuch 
* as Nabli,.. Touna, | Samuaa; and Haſſan Elna. 
They are only to be approached i in boats.” 
It would be important to. viſit theſe iſlands, 
which no modern traveller has ſeen, and where 
manuſeripts and precious, hes A his pal- 
ſibly be found. nal aan” 
About 1200 boats, each of which pays, fe forty 
livres annually to the Pacha's renter, are conti- 
nually employed in fiſhing- on the lake. 
Amongſt the various ſorts of fiſh it furniſhes, 
there are ſame moſt excellent, ſuch as the quej- 
the gemal, the ſourd, the ſole, and the gold- 
Alk. The quality of the water gives them A 
white fleſh, and a fine delicate flavour. They 
are ſold freſh at Damietta, and the neighbour- 
ing towns. They are carried there in ſuch 
quantities, that a large ſole, or woda calls _ 
only four ſols, (or two pence)... 
The boum, or mullet, procures of. all others 
the moſt profit to the fiſhermen. © They gut the 
females, and take out the ſpawn, with which 
they make (5). Boutargue, or Botargo, ſalt them, 
and ſend them throughout Egypt. Lake Men- 
zale having ſeveral communications with. the 
Nile and the Mediterranean, and being full of 
reeds, iſlands, herbs, and inſects; both river and 
ſea-fiſh flock thither in abundance, and mukty- 


(s) Boutargue is made of the roes * the 2 ſalted, 2 


dried in the ſun, It is a diſh well known to the French ſeamen of 
Provence, . | 


oy 
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ply without end. Two wels perſons are 
annually employed in the fiſhery, and thou- 
ſands of birds conſtantly feed upon them with- 
out producing any ſenſible diminution. Na- 
ture has given Egypt ſo favourable a ſituati- 
on, that the earth and the waters are both in- 
conceivably productive. This charming coun- 
try has for this reaſon been at all times the 
nurfing mother of all the neighbouring na- 
tions. WALES, 

The waters of Lake Menzal are covered with 
wild geeſe, ducks, teals, plungers, and ibiſes. 
'F have killed ſeveral ibiſes in the marſhes near 
Roſetta; they have long feet, a ſlender body, 
alternately black and white, and a Tong neck. 
They live on fiſh, frogs, and reptiles.” This lake 
feeds alſo 4 number of cormorants, grey and 
-white herons, en 346 rice-hens, cranes, 5 
chevaliers, Sc. 

The birds which-principally ant; attention, 
are the ſwan with filver plumage, ſailing grace- 
fully on the ſurface of the waters, the flaman, 
with his roſe and black coloured wings, and the 
ſuperb pelican. This latter ſurpaſſes all the 
reſt by the majeſty of his carriage, his lofty 
ſhape, and the whiteneſs of his plumage, in 
which he may diſpute the palm even with the 
ſwan. When he goes about, amidſt that crowd 
of birds collected on the lake, he raiſes his 
head, crowned with a plume of feathers, far a- 
bove them all, and ſeems to be tlielr king. Na- 

ture 


0 Enver | 28g | 
ture has furniſhed him vt A W 


ſtrong: With Which ke carries off large fin. 


The Arabs have the fkil to; tame him and ! 
| break him into: fiſſi for them Theronly peli- 
can off the 5 ſhoſe im gt. 
ever ſaw. in Francł, is at; the king's menagerie 
at Verſailles. Although 2a long captivity, and a 
ſmall baſon,:where ais has ſcarcely room to 
move himſelf, have robbetl him of a great deal 
of his beauty, one ſtill ſees, from his majeſtic 
| ſhape, and the WRREWNS of his plumage, that 
he is a ſuperb bird. 

Thave pointed out to you, Sir, the en | 
ſpecies of the birds found on Lake Menzak ; but 
it is impoſſible for me to deſeribe to you the 
variety of their colours, the diverſity of their 


cries, and the prodigious multitude there is of | 
them: as far as the ſight extends, the waters 


are covered with them. At every inſtant one 
ſees innumerable flocks of them, deſcribing vaſt 
circuits in the air, then gradually deſcending, 
and lighting on the water ; others flying from 
the approach of the fiſhermen, rife by thou- 
ſands, to go in ſearch of that ſolitude they are 
fond of. Some are ſwimming in flocks, attend - 
ed by their numerous families ; others are on 
the wing, bearing in their beaks the uy they 
have been catching. A 
This continual motion, this immenſe liquid 
plain, furrowed by the lighteſt breeze; the iſ- 
lands, whofe ſummits, gilded by the ſun, ſhew 
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* Engl, 7 Kant Lewis in „E, ala 92 
Join ville and the Arabian writers, with his route 
© delineated in a chart, | A narrative of * his deſcent near 
the Git of Danmietta; his vittory over” the troops of 
the Sultan of Egypt ; the taking of Damictta ; the 
march of his urn along the great branchof the Nite, 
to the canal of NM oura ; the" attempts ' which they 
made to paſs it; the dangerous 'paſſage of" this canal, 
The viftory and the defeat which followed.” The death 
f , of Count d Artois. 7. he capture of St Lewis and his 
 4bhale any; the maſſacre of Touran Chick, fovereign = 
f Egypt; the ranſom of the French nf, and his - 
Aeparture for S. Jean d Acre, with the care 4 
5 that 1 as delineated 575 the 1227370 
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1 N 0 W. fend you, rg Saint 3 '$.expe- 


dition into Egypt, extracted from Joinville, 
and the Arabian authors, and verified: by my- 
ſelf upon the ſpot. 

Saint Lewis had wintered in the iſle of Cyprys 
with the greateſt part of his troops. The re- 
mainder of the army was to join him at the ge- 
neral rendezvous. before Damietta. The day 
after 838 he ſet ſail from the 9 

U 2 0 


* 2 7 Ge N 
„ 
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of Limaco, accompanied by eighteen nankdevs: 
veſſels. great and ſmall. The Mediterranean 
had not beheld a more formidable ſquadron ' 
from the days'of the Perſians. The ſea was co- 
vered with Veſſels to a. vaſt extent. Du 
the voyage, the Prince of the Morea pro the 
Duke of Burgundy joined the royal fleet, 
which, . after a paſſage of four days, an anchored | 
in the road of Damietta. 

+ Nw Eadin, of the family of the Aioubites, 
quent wars er on for many years againſt the 
Cruſaders, . the Charaſmians, and the inhabi- 
Ant of. Damaſcus, had taught him the art of 
War. Several victories gained over their differ- 
4 enemies, ſtreugthened at once his power, 
and eſtabliſhed his authority over his ſoldiers. 

As politic as he was brave, he knew how to 

_ wield the ſword, without flackening the reins 
of government: Whilſt he Was occupied with 
the plan of a campaign, he could dictate his or- 
ders to his miniſters, for the internal manage- 
ment of his kingdom, and anſwered himſelf all 
the memorials that were eſented to him. 
Such, aecording to Abulfeds, was the king St. 
Lewis had to confend with.” 'On the arrival of 
the French in the iſle of Cyprus, he Had quit- 

ted Syria, and not doubting that the ftorm 
which threatened the Matidmetans, would fall 
on Damietta, he had added new fortifications 
to that important place. After providing it 
with A We ee with proviſions, Arey 
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warlike, te; proper to ſupport a long 
ſiege, he was conveyed to Achmoun Tam, to ob. 
ſerve the motions of the enemy. Notwit! d- 
ing he was dangerouſly. ill, he neglected no- 
thing which might contribute to; baffle their 
deſigns. He ſent Facr Eddin with a conſiderable 
body of cavalry to oppoſe the landing of the 
French. This general was poſted near the Gize 
(:) of Damietta, between the weſtern bank of 
the Nile and the ſea, ſo as have it ealily 1 in his 
power to prevent the diſembarkation. 
From. the fleet, the Egyptian army was ſeen 
drawn out in good order, at two hundred paces 
from the beach. Their unfolded colours were 
flying in the wind; their glittering armour re- 
flected the rays of the ſun. A confuſed noiſe of 
drums and trumpets was heard. This. warlike 
train had à commanding appearance, and 
ſtruck terror into. the troops on board the fleet. 
The king called together his barons, to con- 
ſult them on the meaſure to be purſued ; they 
adviſed, him to, wait for the remainder of his 
troops before he attempted a deſcent, in face 
of an enemy well intrenched. St. Lewis re ject- 
a is wat e e to 


& 


- Gize, as: vt _ alread Laid, "means ; angle rin 

was the moſt diſtant ſuburb 7 Datmietra, fituated on. the other a 
of the Nile. An elevation of ſtones and ruins Rill pointzouy its 
- fite. It is oppoſite to the little village of Eb. The brides be before 
Damietta began at that place. I have. carefully obſeryed theſe 
places in an TIE I ban. e and * have 9 e them : 
. nn "47 tt e ace. © : 
| „ | U 3 t wines .., them 
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them that the road (u) of Damietta being 
expoſed” to Every wind, ſhould a ſtorm ariſe, 
the fleet would certainly be diſperſed, or driven 
upon the coaſt.” He ordered every thing to be 
prepared, "therefore, for the deſcent the next 
morning; and commanded” them to at tack. the 
Egyptians, if they did not 'refuſe battle. 
On Friday, the 4th of June, 1249, the Wench 
army, getting into their boats, made towards 
the ſhore. The inſtant they landed, the enemy's 
cavalry poured down upon them but the ſol- 
diers fixed their bucklers in the ſand, and pre- 
ſenting their ſpears, formed an impenetrable 
wall of points. This intrepid countenance 
checked the impetuoſity of the Mahometans. 
They contented themſelves with parading 
round the batallions, and throwing their jave- 
lins at them. As ſoon as the king beheld the 
royal ſtandard of France flying on the ſhore, 
he leaped out of his boat into the ſea, and 
marched againſt the enemy ſword in hand, 
and up to his armpits in the water. The 
French, encouraged by his preſence, fell on the - | 
t Egyptians and fought a bloody battle, in which 
they had all the honour. Two Emirs remained 
on the field of battle. This loſs and ſo bold 
a deſcent, frightened' Facr Eddin. He paſſed at 
night the bridge of Damietta, and made a pre- 
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{u) The French fleet ca not enter hs Nile, the nm. 

| which was choked up by the Egyptians. The road of Damietta be- 
ing very dangerous, St. Lewis — the moſt prudent, as well as 
_ boldeſt meaſure, 
| cipitate 
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cipitate retreat. At ſight of this, a panie ſeiz- 
ed the garriſon. They ſhamefully. abandoned - 
the rampart of Egypt, and all the inhabitants 
eſcaped. under cover of the darkneſs. The | 
French entered it the next morning without re- 
ſiſtance. In this manner was a city taken in one 
day, which one-and-thirty years before had 
ſuſtained a ſiege of ſixteen months. 

On Sunday the French colours were dit play 5 
ed on the towers of Damietta. Great ſtores of 
ammunition was found there, and .a_ Vaſt 
quantity of arms. The victors having return- 
ed thanks-to heaven for this fortunate conqueſt, 
deliberated whether they ſhould not immediate- 
ly purſue their mareh to Grand Cairo. And this 
certainly was the wiſeſt meaſure. The Waters 
of the Nile, then very low, would have pre- 
ſented fewer obſtacles ; but Saint Lewis wiſhed 
to delay his departure till the arrival of the 
Count of Poitiers, his brother, who was lead- 
ing the arriere ban. of France. 9 Was decided ; 
therefore to wait for him at Damietta. 
The capture of this important port ſpread; 2 
| general. conſternation. through Grand Cairo; 
the inhabitants thought they already ſaw. the 
enemy at their gates. The Sultan's illneſs ſtill 
added to their fears. The alarm was fo great, 
that the. moſt timid. Hed, towards Upper. top, 
whilſt. others, mare. brave, animated by the 
love of their country, came to increaſe the Ar- 
my of. ur Eddin. . This ee reyerſe of 
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fortune did not diff 


to the events of war. He has off the Beads 
of fifty: 61 His principal officers, ho had ſo 
baſely at el their poſts.” He did not ven- 
ture't inflict the puniſhment of death on Facr | 
Edu, for fear of exciting a rebellion 1 
His troops, by Whom he was much eſteemed. 
He contented himſelf with reprimanding him, 
and ſending him to Manſoura; he endeavour- 
ed to put it in a ſtate of defence. His whole _ 
army worked for this purpoſe. Having pitch- 
ed his camp between the canal of Achmun and 
that town, he reſolyed' to wait for the enemy 
In that advantageous poſt, and to ſtop them at 
the pafſ age of the river; he even ſent ſome 
Kaan oof light e to oy Pe the jr par 
"Fam A DUTY 

Mes moment was 166 in + With ing for 
the Count of Poitiers. The Egyptians availed 
themſelves of it to fortify themſelves, and to 
collect all their forces. They had already reco- 
vered from their terror, and had frequent ſkir- 
miſhes in the neighbourhood of the French 
camp.” The Arabs ufed to enter it in the night, 
make priſoners, and kill thoſe whom they could 
not carry off, It was thus they cut off the 
head of the Seignior of Courcenay, after killing 
the centinel who was placed at the entrance of his 
tent. The king made them encircle the . 
with deep ditches, and placed archers on foot a- 
round it, who mounted guard during the night. 

The favourable ſeaſon for marching into Up- 
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7 
* 
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per Egypt was Dipping away, and the time ap- 
proaching when the Nile, ſwelling every day, 
fils the canals which interſect the plain, and 
renders the progreſs of an army very difficult . 
in the face of the enemy, who can impede it at 
every ſtep. To aecelerate the arrival of the 
Count of Poitiers, the legate, according to the 
cuſtom of the times, ordered proceſſions for 
three ſucceſſive 'Saturdays;” from Damietta to 
the ſea, which were executed with great pomp. 
The king and his nobles aſſiſted at them. At 
length the prince fortunately arrived, and dif- 
fuſed joy with him throughout the camp.” As 
| ſoon as he was landed, Saint Lewis aſſembled 
his barons, to concert meaſures. They were 
divided in opinion. The nobles in general, arid 
count Peter of Britany, were for immediately 
marching to lay ſiege to Alexandria, one of the 
keys of Egypt. They repreſented that that town. 
had anexcellent harbour, where the fleet might 
ride in ſafety all the winter, and that the army 


employed in the conqueſt of the country, would 


by that means be well ſupplied with proviſions, 
and every neceſſary ſuccour ; they added, that 
| ſhips neither being able to enter the Nile, nor 

remain in the road, the French ran the riſk of 
periſhing with hunger, if unfortunately they 
ſhould experience a change of fortune. Theſe 
reaſons were very cogent, but the Count d' Ar- 
tois was of a different opinion. He ſaid, that 
when you wiſh to kill the ſerpent, you muſt 
cruſh his head, and adviſed the. marching | 

4 ſtraight 


„„ 


ſtraight to the capital of Egypt. Saint Lewis 
rejected the counſel of his barons, to purſue 
that of his brother. He did not reflect on the 
difficulties he ſhould have meet with; and the [7 
departure was reſolved on. .. 
-Wejm Eddin died on the 3 of November, — 
He was carried off in the flower of his age by 
an abſceſs in his lungs. The Sultana Chegeret 
Eddour, whoſe underſtanding -raiſed her above 
her ſox, was not diſpirited by this misfortune, 
and applied herſelf to the means of ſaving the 
ſtate; Having ſent for Fuer Eddin, general- 
iſſimo of the troops, and the eunuch Dgemal 
.Eddin, who was poſſeſſed of great authority, 
' ſhe entreated them to aid her in ſupporting the 
weight of the crown, and in keeping the death 
of the Sultan ſecret until the arrival of his ſon 
Touran Chah, who was in theDiarbekir. Couriers 
were diſpatched to him The Sultan's ſervice 
was carried on as if he had been living, and or- 
ders were given in his name throughout Egypt. 
— This policy prevented the troops from loſing 
courage, and, by concealing the death of Nejm 
Eddin from the enemy, hindered them from 
profiting by a circumſtance ſo fayourable to 
their deſigns. | 


ns French a 60 Wie the plains of Da- 
| | mictta 


60 The hiſtorian Mactizi, who almoſt always agrees with Join- 
ville; fixes, as he does, the departare of the French to the month 
of December, but he attributes, it to the news of the Sultan's death, 
Now it is certain that the French were not apprized of it until they 
were encamped near Manſoura, and that the arrival of the Count 


of Poitiers was the real cauſe of that bold and dangerous march in 
the 
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Sox 


mietta at the beginning of Advent, and en- 


camped the th of December at Fareſcour, where, 


it kept its ſtation, to ſhut up a canal, which, 


leaving the river, throws itſelf into Lake Men- 
zal. This was eaſily effected, by forming a 
dyke at its entrance. Facr Eddin ſent 500 horſe- 
men well mounted, to diſpute, the paſſage of 


the river with the French. They poſted them- 
ſelves on the oppoſite: bank... Notwithſtanding 
the firm countenance they ſhewed, the Knights 
Templars paſſed the firſt, and the king. having 
forbid them to march againſt the enemy, they 
only thought of forming their ranks. This pru- 


dent conduct inſpired the Arabs with courage, 
taking it for the effect of fear. They made a 


furious attack on the Templars, and overthrew 
one of theſe brave warriors, at the feet of Bro- 


ther Renaut de Bichiers, their marſhal. The 5 


ſight of this inflamed his indignation, inſomuch 


that, no longer able to moderate his courage, 


he cried out: By God let us fall upon them. 1 
< can bear it no longer. The whole corps move 
in an inſtant, and ruſh on the Egyptians, who 
were unable to ſuſtain the ſhock. Their ranks 


were broken. Part of the cavalry remained 


on the field of battle, and the reſt threw them- 
ſelves into the river, where they periſhed. Un- 
fortunately, this very ſucceſs encouraged diſo- 


bedience, and was the cauſe of all the ſubſe- „ 


quent diff graces of the French. 


ES 


the time of the n e Thus it is thathiſiorians in reporting 


real facts, frequently miſtake the motives that produced — . 
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2B - The army 
mil, à village not far off, without being 


1 


mped the ſame n at Kies 


troubled by the enemy. It continued to make 
very ſhort days journeys, as it was perpe 


ally obliged to fill up arms of the river, or large 


rivulets. It encamped at length at Bars, 
and it was not until the 19th of December that 


It appeared before Manſoura. The canal of Ach- 


moun was between the town and the French 
army. It was neceſfary to paſs it to attack 
the enemy, who was intrenched on the oppo- 


ſite ſide ()) and to become maſters of that im- 


rtant place. 

A fleet of larige bilaw accompanied the army, 
and abundantly ſupplied it. There were con- 
tinual engagements by land and water. The 
arm of Achmoun 1s as large as the Saone, but 
much deeper. Its banks in general are very 
ſteep. It was impoſſible for the army to ſwim 
over it in preſence of all the forces of Egypt. 
It was reſolved to build a dyke there. Baliſtas 


and other machines' for throwing: ſtones were 


prepared; and to cover the workmen = two 
wooden towers were built with covered — - 
ries, at the head of the cauſeway. But inſtead 
of beginning at the mouth of the canal, as at 
Fareſcour, it Was eee balf a league | 


»(y2 In hs map e to the beautiful edition of Joianille, 
printed at the Louvre, by order of the king, the canal of Achmoun 
is placed beyond Manſoura. | This unlucky poſition, as contrary 
to the truth as it is to the underſtanding of the hiſtory, might induce 
2 belief that the French came from Upper Egypt to beſiege that 
town, otherwiſe they would not have met with the canal in their 
paſſage. 
lower. 


— 
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lower. This want of kill rendered its execu- 


tion . for in proportion as they ad- 
vanced, the Egyptians on their ſide opened 
deep trenches, which ſuddenly. conveying the 
waters of the river againſt on dyke, overthrew - 
ed, in one moment, the work of 


it, and deſtr 
many weeks. This il ſuscele did not * 
the patience of the engineers, and they 


vered in executing the plan they had pro fed ; 
Whilſt they were labouring With zeal, Fuer 
Edin landed privately ſome troops at S 
Jah. They made aàn unforeſeen attack on the 
camp, and occaſioned ſome confuſion. Join- 


ville, who, witli the Templars, guarded it on 
the fide of Damietta, armed himſelf immedi. 


_ ately; marched againſt the enemy, and repulſed - 
them. This event induced Saint Lewis to dra 
on to the Nile, 

and this eee ſecured the 3 Houſe any | 


a diteh from the canal of Arhn 


future ſurpriſe. 1 


The labour at the dyke was corldindey” to no 
purpoſe./ The enemy, emboldened, came a ſe- 


cond time to attack the French in their camp. 


The count of Anjou had a rough ſkirmiſm with 
them, wherein they were again repulſed with 


1oſs. They then fell upon the ſide defended by 


the count of Poitiers; but the vigorous reſii- 

tance they met with obliged them to retire. 
Theſe eroſſes did not diſcourage them. Bodies 

of Arabian cavalry were perpetually i in motion 


round the W e aan carried off every perſon 


Who 6 


an NS 


whoventured to ſtray out of it. The impracti- 


cable dyke could not be ce The. ” 


Egyptians ſhowered ſtones upon the workmen 45 
their wildfire, had ſtill better ſucceſs. They 


frequently poured it forth, and ſet fire to the 
towers and galleries, in ſpite of every effort to 
prevent it. Joinville, who: x 


vas one night on 
guard at the head of the dyke, gives us a terri- 
ble deſcription of this wildfire. This fire, 


ſays he, that they launched at us, was as 
large as a barrel, and had a long flaming tuil. 
It made a noiſe like thunder in paſſing 


« [through the air, and appeared like a flying 


dragon. The light it diffuſed was fo great, 
that one could ſee throughout the whole 


«camp, as if it was broad day.“ This. dread- 
ful fire- work conſumed. every. ſubſtance. it 
fell on, without. its being Note to entin 
guiſh it. 


The burning of the towers ad bertel, 


| however, did not make them abandon an ill- 
conceived project. All the wood that could: be 


found in the boats was taken, and employed 
in forming new works. They met with the 


fate of the former, nor could all the valour of | 
the French ſave them from this wildfixe. This 


laſt failure ſpread deſpair throughout the camp, 


and deprived them of all hope of paſſing the 
canal of Achmoun. Whilſt, they were delibe- 
rating whether they ſhould return to Dami 
etta, the Conſtable Hymbert de Beaujeu came 


to 


OZ Ni R "GTYIPAT, © wy 
to inform the king that a Bedouin (z) nad pro- 


miſed to diſcover a ford to a on condition 


of receiving 300 beſants of gold. The prince 


conſented, and the ford being pointed out, it 
was determined that the Duke of Burgundy 
ſhould remain to guard the camp, whilſt: St. 


Lewis and his three 8 — ſhould. engage the 
Egyptians. x 


On the 8th mY: Mn oa ut age che 


s French cavalry, conducted by the 
Bedouin, collected at the ford, which Was 


two leagues from the Nile, at break of 
day. They deſcended to the place. The 

water was deep (0, and the horſes: ſwam to- 
wards the middle of the canal. Having got 
ground, they eaſily reached the oppoſite ſhore. 
Several cavaliers, amongſt whom was John of 


Orleans, were drowned in this dangerous paſ- 


ſage. About three hundred Arabs who eame 
to defend it were ſoon diſperſed. St. Lewis 
had given orders that the Templars ſhould 
march at the head of his army, and that the 


Count d Artois ſhould ſupport them with the 5 
corps he commanded; but on ſeeing the enemy 
8 he e not moderate A ardoury' and - 


141 

* Bedouin. comes hom 1 nord 1 which e Inke- 

iu of the jars Ic f is the ras. aſſumed by the wandering 
Arabs. 

(a) Jainville an; Matti agree in 0 that the Nile uad 

* at the higheſt, which is extraordinary ; for in that ſeaſon. its 


waters are very low. The Arabian hiſtory, tis true, furniſhes us 


with ſome ſuch inſtances. The inundation Fo feinetimes retarded 


one month or two. 
ruſhed 


* 
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ruſhed upon them. The grand- maſter of the 
Templars ſent · to beg him to ſtay, ſaying, that 
it was he who was to march the firſt. He 
conjured the prince not to diſhonour him by 
depriving him of a poſt entruſted to his va- 


Jour: The Count d' Artois liſtened to this wiſe 


remonſtrance, without venturing to reply. 
Unfortunately Fourcaut du Merle, a brave 


eſquire, who was holding the! bridle of his 
- Horſe, was deaf; and not hearing what had 


been ſaid to the Prince, continued to advance, 


crying with wn 'his NP Now: for them. 


Wow for them.. (23-179; 5D: NvuE : 3 

The — finding their repreſentations 
fruitleſs, thought it incumbent on their ho- 
nour to reſume their ranks. They put ſpurs 


to their horſes, and go up to the enemy full 


gallop. The Egyptians, terrified at this un- 


foreſeen attack, took flight in every quarter, 
and abandoned their camp.” Thele brave but 
imprudent cavaliers, overthrowing every 


thing that reſiſted them, arrive at Manſoura, 


force one of the gates, and penetrate into the 
town. Far Eddin, who was at that inſtant in 


the bath, had ſcarce time to ꝓut on his clothes. 
He leaped on horſeback without ſaddle or bri- 
dle, and collecting fome of his flaves, tried t 

ſtem the torrent. He and his companions fe I 
covered with wounds. The attack was ſo 


briſk; and the rout of the enemy ſo rapid, that 


the Count d'Artois was in Manſoura with the 
e before part of the army had paſſed 
the 


8 7 k 
I be 1 5 : 
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= this ford. Had all the troops been. ved At 
that moment; could the victors have received 
a a timely ſuccour, the defeat of the enemy 
had been complete. Manſoura, and perhaps 
all Egypt, would have fallen. But there was a 
diſtance of two leagues between the van- 
guard and the reſt of the French army. Bibars 
elbondiuk dari, chief of the Balarite ſlaves G. 
perceived this error, and availed himſelf of it 
like a ſkilful general. Rallying the fugitives, 
and collecting round him the elize, or flower of 
the Egyptian cavalry, he threw himſelf be- 
tween the town and the body of the French 
army, and cut off their communication. 
Whilſt he was combating their divided forces, 
and ſtopping the progreſs of Saint Lewis, the 
Count of Poitiers, wor the Count of Anjou, 


(5 Nejm Bd. of whom I have ſpoken, beſieged Map des, 
a town in Syria, His troops forſook him. The Baharite ſlaves 
alone ſuſtained the ſhock of the enemy, and gave the Prince time 
to ſave himſelf. This ſervice called for, and obtained them his 
confidence. Called ſoon after to the throne of Egypt, in the 
room of his brother Melec eladel Seif Edain, he laviſned his fa- 
a vours on them, and raiſed them to the firſt dignities in the tate. 
; This prince quitted the caſtle of Salah Eddin, the uſyal reſidence 
of the Sultans, to inhabit that which he built in the iſland of 
Raouda, oppoſite to Old Cairo. He committed the guard of it to 
his favourite ſlaves; and as the Arabs call all great rivers, haar, 
or ſea, they rook the name of Baharites, or maritime. Having 
aflaflinated Touran Chah, the laſt of the family of the Ajoubites, 
they reigned over Egypt and Syria for 136, years, and had 27 
kings. The Baharites were of Turkiſh origin, Nejm Eddin pur- 
chaſed them of the Syrian merchants. ''They were dethroned in 
their turn by the Mamalukes, or Circaſſian ſla ves, in the year 984 


of the hegira. Theſe formed a new dynaſty, which kept poſſeſſion 
of Egypt until the conqueſt of Selim Emperor of the Ottomans, 


which happened in the year 923 of the . FI | 
I Vor. 3 X en. 
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the Egyptians, animated by, wig. n 


tock courage, and attacked the cavaliers, Who 
very imprudently engaged them in the narro WF 5 
ſttreets of Manſoura. The inhabitants ſe- 


conded them with great ſucceſs, by ſhowering _ 
ſtones on them from the roofs, of the houſes. 
Thus” affailed” on all ſides, the French gave 


way: two thirds of the Templars, and near three 


hundred cavaliers loſt their lives. The Count 1 
d'Artois, after performing prodigies of valour, | 
fell, covered with wounds, in the midſt of a 
heap of dead, and of almoſt all the officers | . 
who accompanied him, an unhappy victim to 
the Uiſobedience of the orders, of his ſove- | 


reign, bo 


Joinville and foberat brave cavaliers 9. 
taken refuge in a ruined houſe, from whence 


they courageouſſy defended themſelves aan 


an hoſt of enemies. In ſpite of their bravery, 
however, they had: no proſpect of eſcaping 


: death. The greateſt part of them were dan- 


gerouſly wounded. In this imminent danger, 
Erart de Severey, who had received a ſtroke of | 
a ſabre on His face, and who was loſing all his 
blood, ſaid to them; * Chevaliers, if you will 3 


1 aſſure me that myſelf and my deſcendants fi 


<« ſhall be free from any blemiſh, I will go and 5 
demand the aſſiſtance of the Count of An- 3 
jou, whom I ſee there in the plain.“ They. 
all concurred in beſtowing eulogiums on his re- 


ſolution. He mounts his horſe, 'paſſ es through 4 


the enemy's Mandan reaches the a . 
ES Who 


on K 8 * * + 50 


who no ſooner Heard his rept than he' turn- 5 | 

ed his horſe, and'flew to relieve Joinville and 

* histroop. They owed their lives to this Seigmor, 

full of honour, who, on the point of dying, 

was afraid of carrying into the tomb with him 
the ſhame of abandoning his companions, al- 
though he only quitted them for Me purpoſe , 
of obtaining aſlikance.;- ©... 

The main body of the army n by . | 
st. Lewis advanced into the plain, and ſuſtain- 
ed the ſhock of all the Turkiſh and Arabian 

_ cavalry. The prince, mounted on a beautiful 
horſe, appeared like a hero! in the midſt of his 
ſquadrons. His head was covered with a gild- 
ed helmet. He bore in his hand a German 5 
ſword. / All his arms were ſplendid. . The 
firms he diſplayed 1 in "the midſt of carnage: . 
animated his warriors.” The French and the 

Egyptians were ſo cloſely. engaged, that they. .. 
could only make uſe of the club, the battle- 
axe, and the ſabre. * Whilſt he was. check= ; 
ing the elite of the enemy's cavalry, John 
de Valery adviſed him to fall back to the 
right, towards the river, that he might re- 5 
ceive ſuccour from the duke of Burgundy. 
and avoid being ſurrounded. His generals, 
whom he conſulted, approved of this advice. 
Orders were immediately given to the officer 
who bore the royal ſtandard, to turn towards 
the canal. This movement expoſed the ad- 
vanced troops. Scarcely had he fallen back a 
» few paces before the Count of 3 and the 
X 2 Duke 
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Duke of Flanders ſent. to inform the king. that F< 
they were loſt if he did not return, and give 


them time to rejoin him. He halted. At this 


very inſtant Hymbert de Beaujeu came to ac- 
quaint him that the Count d'Artois, ſurround- 


ed by enemies, was ſtill defending himſelf in a 
Houſe at Manſoura, but that his death was in- 
evitable without immediate ſuccour. *,“ 


Hays the king to him, © I will follow you.” ry In 


an inſtant the Conſtable, Joinville, and ſome 
cavaliers detach themſelves, and fly towards 
the town. They had ſcarcely got a quarter of 


a league, beſore a large body of the enemy, 


throwing themſelves between them and Saint 
Lewis, prevented them from paſſing any fur- 


ther. Joinville, ſeeing that it Was im poſſible 


either to join the corps in battle, or to pene- 
trate to Manſoura, where the Turks were maſ- 


: ters, propoſed to the Conſtable to take poſſeſſi- . 


en of a bridge over a large riyulet, to prevent 
the enemy from attacking the French in the 
rear. Hymbert de Beauj jeu accepted the offer, and 
fix cavaliers made it a point of duty to hinder 
the enemy from paſſing it. Whilſt they guard- | 


ed the end of the bridge, the different corps of 


the Chriſtian army ſeparated, and, ſurrounded _ 
by the Mahometans, were roughly preſſed to- 
wards the canal. A great number of cavaliers, 
thinking all was 16ſt; threw themſelves into it; 
but their horſes, fatigu ed, cduld not reach the 


oppoſite ſide. In an Tae) the waters. were 


due with arms Lx drojvned 0 avaliers. St. 
„e x5 1 ewis 
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Lewis was in danger of his life.” His troops 
had abandoned him. Six Turks, laying hold 
of his bridle; were leading him off a priſoner. 
This perilous ſituation did not affect his cou- 
rage; on the contrary, collecting his ſtrength, 
and making a ſkilful uſe of his excellent arms, 
He himfelf laid low theſe ſix enemies. . This 
heroic action ſtopped the fugitives.” "They . 
were aſhamed of abant oning a king who de- 
fended himſelf with ſo much "bravery. His 
knights returned in erbwds around him, and as 
if this prodigy had given them freſh valour, 
they renewed the combat with fury, and re- 
ties! the coriquerors! © | 
During theſe tranſactions, Joinville and the 
Conſtable kept their poſt, and preſently Count 
Peter of Britany arrived from Manſoura, . his 
face covered with blood, with 4 ſquadron, the 
greateſt part of which, both officers and Aoldi- 
ers, were dangerouſly wounded. * The Turks 
were in cloſe- purſuit of them. Hymbert de 
Beaujeu and his little troop flew to meet them, 
and reſcued their friends. Joinville invited 
the count of Soiſſons, his couſin, to remain 
with him to guard the bridge, and prevent the 
Mahometans from attacking the French rear. 
This brave knight accepted the propoſal, and 
the Conſtable, finding them determined to 
guard that important poſt, went in ſearch of a 
reinforcement. Peter de Neville, furnamed 


Cayet, joined them. Theſe three cavaliers, 


with" reſted ſpears; and covered with their 
| X 3 8 bucklers, 


. 
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| e defended this paſ lage 
enemy WhO tried to force it. 
Before them were two lian uands of: the 
king, called William de Boon, and John de 
Gamaches, whom. the Turks could not oblige | 
to retreat an inch. The arms of theſe generous 
Warriors were covered with darts. Peter de 
Ne eville received there a wound on the head 
with a club, Joinville was wounded with five 
ſpears, and his horſe with fifteen. Whilſt they 
were thus exp fed to a, thouſand: perils, the 
Count of Soi lons, ns, Ahe was a ſtranger to fear, 
LJaid jocularly to Joinville, . 511 Seneſchal, let us 
laugh at the ſhouts of that mob; by the 
* coif of God, (that was his favourite oath) 
te we ſhall All talk of this day's work in the 
ce chambers of the ladies. 25 This trait proves 
mat gallantry \ was at all times the aſi e 
of French bravery. OD 
The Conſtable kept his word with the brave 
men he had left at the bridge. He brought 
them. ſuccour towards the evening, and 
| they drove off the enemy. They went to 
rejoin the king, who, as well as his ſoldiers, 
Had fought the whole day without taking any 
nouriſhment, Night was approaching, and 
the combatants on both ſides retired. The 
Site de Chatillon commanded the far guard, : 
and the French army, in poſſeſſion of the E- 
gyptian camp, and their warlike machines, 5 
paſſed the night there. It. was divided into 


o camps, one of which, N ded * the ae 
| O 


againſt ay 
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of Butt ind was to the north of the e and 
the other to the ſouth. This fatal day, Which 


| coſt the Count d' Artois his life, as well as a 


great many nobles, would have ſeen; the cap- 


ture of Manſoura, and. the total defeat of the 
"Egyptians, had the whole: French, army at once 


given battle, The Arabian writers themſelves 
agree in it O, but the orders of St. Lewis being 


unfortunately miſconſtructed, all the troops 


were diſperſec ed ; and the addreſs. of Bibans El- 
Bondbux dari prevented them from again forming 
A junction. Joinville ſays, that whilſt he was 
Zuarding the bridge, he ſaw. many people of 


82 
3 Og 


faſhion take to flight full gallop, without being 


ſtopped by the _— of their companions. but 


that Guion de Malvoiſin, with a troop of cava- 


liers of his own blood, and the Count Peter of 


Britany gained immortal glory, and returned 

honou rably from Manſoura, where they * 

e their courage. 

On the morning of that memorable day, 
Pigeon; was ſent off from Manſoura (), to car- 

ry to Grand Cairo the news of the death 2 fer 


1.0 Mace, The Lo given a Sale? e of 6 | 
of St. Lewis, acknowledges that Manſoura would have been loſt, 


and the Mahometaris. totally defeated, had the * attacked | in 
a body, and not in ſmall parties. 


(4) 1. is cuſtom, which has ſo og fabſiſted | in 17 Eaft, i is * 7 8 


ſent aboliſhed.” It is not long fince the merchants of Syria took this 


method of qequaintinz their correſpondents wich the atrival of ſhips. 


When a veſſel arrived at the port of; Aden a pigeon was 
ſent off, which carried the intelligence in five or fix hours to Alep- 


po. The caliphs of Bagdad had by this means —— a Deen 1 


| correſpondence from Cairo to — | 
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= Edin, and of the Aight of the Eoyptians. This : 
=_ letter threw the inhabitants into conſternation. 
The fugitives ſtill added to the alarm. The 

[i | gates of the city were kept open all the night. 


bY to receive them. Another pigeon brought 
them the next day the account of the ſucceſs 
of Bibais, and the Baharite ſlaves.'” Joy ſue- 
ceeded to deſpair. Mutual congratulations 
paſſed in the labels, and there were e re- 
joicings. 
Before ſun-riſe the enemy was in arms, and 
made an irruption into the camp, to carry off 
their warlike implements, which remained in 
the hands of the French. The attack was made 
on the ſide guarded by Joinville. Hearing a 
cry of to arms,” he got up, but he, as well 
as his ſoldiers, were ſo covered with wounds, 
that they were unable to wear either helmet or 
cuiraſs. They marched, however, againſt the 
enemy, who, having forced the advanced 
guards, were on the point of becoming maſters 
of their baliſtas, St. Lewis having ſent a rein- 
| forcement, under the Sire de Chatillon, they 
drove the Egyptians without the paliſadoes. 
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9 At ſome diſtance from thence, eight Turks, 
— 1 well armed, intrenched behind a heap of ſtones, 
| and well ſupported by a body of cavalry, kept 
iſ; firing on the camp, and did great execution. 
14 Joinville determined to attack them in the 
1 night, and deſtroy their intrenchment. John 
Ay. de W one 15 yy prieſts, bun leſs patience 
1 | T. e + With 
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| with them. He put on an iron hat, covered 


' himſelf with a cuiraſs, and hiding a large {ci-" 


mitar under his arm, he marched towards 


them. The enemy paying little attention to a 


ſingle man, he inſenſibly approached them. As 
ſoon as he got near the Turks, he drew his fa- 


— 


bre, fell upon them, and laying furiouſſy about 


him, put the whole eight to flight. This brave 


action rendered him famous eee, the 


2 
Touran Chak had now arrived i in Egypt, — 


ret Eddour, whoſe genius, fertile in reſources, | 


knew how to hold the reins of government, in 
the moſt arduous times, committed every 
thing to his charge. The new Sultan repaired 


to Manſoura. He appeared at the head of his 
troops, and ſhewed them the coat of arms of 


the Count d' Artois, aſſuring them that it was 


the king's. * Brave Mufſulmen,” added he, 
*< redouble your efforts. The enemy have loſt 
their chief. They will be no longer able to 


„ withſtand our valour. Let us make a gener- 
1 aſſault to-morrow. Let us force them i in 


their camp, and may it be the laſt day of the 
French.“ The foldiers anſwered him with 
loud acclamations, and prepared to do their du- 
ty. St. Lewis was informed by his ſpies of the 
intended attack. He gave orders for each chief. 
tain to arrange his battalions, - at break of day, 
behind the palliſado of ſtakes planted in the 
earth, to Prevent the SE scavalry from pe- 


netrating 


574 terre 


netrating into tlie camp | His orders were car- 
tied into execution. At ſun-riſe the Sulta | 
Was ſeen, mounted on a ſuperb horſe, drawing 
up his troops in battle array from the canal of 
Aeumoun to tlie river. His cavalry were placed 
In front, and. his infantry i in the rear. He re- 
inforced his lines in proportion to the enemy in 
His * ront. Towards noon, all his troops being 
for the attack, he diſplayed his colours, 
and ſounded the charge. A dreadful.noiſe was 
heard of trumpets and kettle-drums, and the 
Egyptian army ruſhed on to aul the French 
in every quarter. _ 

The Count of Anjou, who wWas at the head of 
the carmp on the ſide of Manſoura, was the firſt 
attacked. The infantry preſented: themſelves 
the firſt, and after launching their wild-fire, 
the chvalry poured in upon him, and cutting 
their way with their ſabres, penetrated the in- 
trenchments. The prince fought on foot in the 
midſt of his troops, for almoſt all the cavalry 
had been diſmounted by the unfortunate battle 
of Manfoura. The number of the enemy, the 
advantage they had of engaging on horſe- 
back, the dreadful fireworks they made uſe of; 
threiy his battalions into diſorder... In Tpite of 
all his bravery, he was in danger of being 
lain or made priſotrer. This intelligence being 
brought to the king, he flew to the aſſiſtance 
of his brother, with the cavaliers who remain- 
ed about him. He puſhed ſo forward in the 
battle, that the bridle of his horſe was covered 
CES on with 


ed being burnt. The Egtiaians could not t ful. 


tain the ſhock of this prinee, and of his gene- 
rous knights; they fell back in diſorder, and 


bandoned the ground they had gained. 
1 ext to the Count of Anjou, were the Cru- 

faders, commanded by Guy d' Ibelin, and Bau- 
douin his bother. After them came Gautier de 


Chatillon, at the head of his ſquadron. Theſe 


two troops, filled with knights errant, and 
with excellent cavalry, reſiſted every aſſault of 
the enemy, and remained unſhaken | in their 
| poſt, without retreating a ſingle ſtep. 


William of Sonnac, Grand Maſte er 0 the 


T emple, having loſt in the former engagements 


the greateſt part of his knights, had fortified 


that part of the camp he guarded with a dou- 


ble paliſado. The Egyptians ſet fire to it, and 


daſhing through the flames, made a furious at- 


tack upon him. The intrepid Teniplars, though 
covered with darts and arrows, formed an im- 
penetrable rampart with their corps. Their 
Grand Maſter, who had left an eye at Manſou- 
ra, loſt the other i in this engagement, and died 


of his wound. Joinville affures us, that behind 
the ſtation he occupied, there was a large ſpace 
ſo covered with javelins, that one could not ſee 
the ground. _ © 5 
Guion Malvoiſin, cho ak a batta- 
lion near the Templars, defended himſelf with 
ſo much bravery; that the enemy could make 
yo impreſſion. Bye this valiant ma 
; PEE EEE 8 O 
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1 LETTERS 


alk 3 by the wildehre thrown at thim 
by the enemy. HS 
Count William of Flanders has aa 
along the river. He received the Egyptians 
with vigour, and after gloriouſly repulſing 
them, paſſed the paliſado, and making a furi- 
ous charge, put to flight all ſuch as fell in his 
way, and killed a great number of them. Gau- 
tier de la Horgne ſignalized his courage in this 
action, by the moſt illuſtrious deeds of valour. 
The Count of Poitiers followed William of 
Flanders. He had nothing but infantry. The 
enemy broke through them, penetrated the 
camp, and ſeizing on the prince, carried him off 
a priſoner. At ſight of this, the women and 
butchers ſet up a ſhout; and arming them- 
ſelves with axes, fell upon the victors, drove 
them out of the ee and retook the bro- 
ther of the king. Cor pablend nb 
Jocerant de Brancion, one of the 3 * 
ant knights in the French army; defended-.the 
part of the camp, which reached to the canal. 
All his party were foot ſoldiers. He alone was 
on horſeback. The Arabs frequently ſucceed- 
ed in foreing them; but this brave commander, 
ruſhing on them ſabre in hand, put them to 
rout, and rallied his forces. He muſt, however, 
have fallen, with every man under his com- 
mand, had not Henry de Brienne, who was in 
the duke of Burgundy's camp, made his men 
ſhoot their croſs-bows againſt the enemy acroſs 
the branch of the river, 98 time they re- 


newed 
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newed their attack. Jocerant de Brancion had 
been in ſix- and thirty battles, and engage 
ments, in which he had been victorious. He 
received in this action, which was not the leaſt - 
glorious of his life, a great number of wounds, T 
of which he died. "Do. £ 
Night ſeparated the cotlibatats” The king ; 
aſſembled his barons the next day, to conſole © 
them for their loſſes, and to excite their con- 
ſtancy. © Seigniors, ſaid he, let us return _} 
e thanks to heaven, and be of good heart; ws |} 
have paſſed one river, driven the ene my from 
cc their camp, and withſtood; without cavalry, 
„the whole power of the Sultan of Egypt.“ 
Touran Chah in fact, diſcouraged by ſo obſtinate : 
a reſiſtance, deſpaired of forcing the French in 
their camp, and he determined to ſtarve them I 
out. Their army enjoyed all the proviſions _ 
ſtored up atDamietta. The little fleet they had 4 
on the river ſecured their convoys, and procur- 1 
ed them abundance. The king of Egypt | ima- 1 
gined that if he could ſucceed in cutting off all 
communication between the camp and Damiet- 
ta, he ſhould get poſſeſſion of thoſe by famine 
whom he could not conquer. From that mo- 
ment he put every manceuvre-in practice, to 1 
carry his project into execution. Having col-: | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


lected a great number of boats, he made them 
be taken to pieces, and conveyed on camels near hg 
to the canal of Mehalle (e). They Ae conceal- . 
ed in a Place Nen for an 2 ambuſeade. Te 8 


( by Abulfeda informs us 8 there are ſeveral 550 and villages 


: hs 


tattoo a 
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UpperrBgypt. 


in Eäppt whictr have the name of Mehalle.. That in . is 
three Heagueslower than -Manſoura. Here i is a ſmall canal, he . 
opening ef which is concealed by an iſland. This place appears py 
well calculated for an ambufcade. In the edition of Joinville, prin- 
ted at the Louvre; there is a note at the bottom of the page Where 
Maeriei ſpeaks of Mahall-, and it is thought*tb point out Mehalls ” 
Kebir?, the capital of one of the provinces df the Delta. This is a 
miſtake. That towns fituated fix leagues above Manſoura. To 
enable a fleet ſtationed in that place to prevent the French yeſſels _ 
from reaching their camp, their proviſions muſt have come from 


bliged 5 


4 


The. French fleet was coming up the ed in 
pale ſecurity, and-conveying the cuſtomary 
ſupply of proviſions for the camp. When it 
1 came near the iſle where the Sultan's galleys 
nere concealed,; the Egyptians came ſuddenly | 
upon them, and ſurpriſed their enemies. They 
ji attacked them furiouſly, ſurrounded them, fleiv - 
aƷbout a thouſand ſoldiers, and took fifty large 
boats laden with proviſions. From that day the 

Egyptians became maſters of the river, and 
the communication between the camp and D Da- 
mietta was interrupted.” Want ſoon began to 
make its appearance, and diſeaſe, its terrible 
companion, followed immediately upon it. 
The wounded periſhed for want of nouriſhment.” - 
The dead bodies, which filled the river and the 
canal, infected the air. A dreadful epidemie 
diſorder ſpread throughout the army. Few of” 
thoſe who were attacked with it eſcaped death. 
Their fleſh dried up; their livid ſkins were co- 
vered with black ſpots; their gums ſwelled ſo 
prodigiouſly, that they could no longer take 
any food; theſe fungous excreſcences were 0 


O * E o V fn Ts N 
: bligad to be cut. off The unfortunate perſons 
who under went this operation, made the moſt. 
lamentable cries. Such was the appearance 9 
an army ſo flouriſhing at its firſt entrance into 
Egypt. Arabian authors agree With Joinville 
in giving us a frightful picture of the deplora- 
ble condition of the French, ſurrounded by, 
enemies, and a prey to all als horrors of famine. LY 
and diſcaſe. Tad 1 
On the 7th of March 12 50, the veſſels which. 
remained at Damietta made a freſh attempt to 
ſupply the army with proviſions. - They were 
all taken, except one, belonging to the Count 
of Flanders, which defended. itſelf fo bravely, 
that the Egyptians were repulſed, and the veſ- 
ſel arrived ſafe. at the camp. The defeat of 
the two fleets was confirmed, as well as the im- 
poſſibility of receiving ſuccours from Dami- 
etta, on account of the enemy, who covered 
the river with their galleys. This intelligence 
threw the French into conſternation, and added 
to the evils with which they were already: 
overwhelmed. Saint Lewis, conſulting his Ba-. 
rons, reſolved to paſs his army to the ſame ſide | 
with the Duke of Burgundy, by the wooden 
bridge thrown over between the two camps. 
To hinder. the enemy from profiting by this 
movement, a wall was built at ſome diſtance 
from the end of the bridge, and the troops filed 
along the ſide of it. The baggage was ſent off 
firſt ; next followed the King and his corps. 
Gautier de 3 OE” get the rear- 
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| Fw The firmneſs with which he teceived 


mies continued to ſucceed each other, and a 
part of the army preſſed between the wall and 
the canal, covered with wijld-fire, and with 

darts, was on the point of deſtrudtion. It was 

ſaved by the diſtinguiſhed valour of the Count 
IP of Anjou, who drove off the Egyptians. Geof- 
5 froy de Muſſemburg, who 08 
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and merited the palm of that day's battle. 
The French, encamped behind the canal of 

1. Achmoun, were now ſecure againſt the fword of 

__ the enemy, but not againſt famine and conta- 


Ec 


2 


ee wee TITS 29 
1 


1 1 W The whole 1 army fell upon 


them, checked their impetuoſity. Freſh ene- 


| t by his ſide, 
ſignalized himfelf by the moſt heroic actions, 


F 


TY gion. St. Lewis himſelf paid a tribute to theſe _ 


1 misfortungs, with the reſt of his ſoldiers. The 


HL camp became .every day a vaſt church- yard, 
1 where death marked out his victims. In theſe 


1 could ſave the remains of his army. He pro- 
18 

_ . poſed one to the Sultan. Miniſters were named 

=_ reſpectively on each ſide. The king.of France 
Fi 3 offered to reſtore Damietta ( 7 ), on e 
iq; 8 tion 

| 0 | | Hint the year 1218, . attacked W od wok N 
H after a ſiege of ſixteen months. Sultan Melek el Kamel withdrew 
„ to the diſtance of two days journey from the town, and encamped 
1 at the angle formed by the branch of Achmoun with the Nile, at 
1 4 the ſpot where Manſoura ſtands. The cruſado princes followed 


him, and pitched cheir camp on the oppoſite bank, in front of the 
Egyptians. The communication between the army and Damietta 
being cut off, the Europeans offered to reſtore that town, on condi- 
tion that . Jeruſalem, Aſcalon, and Tiberias ſhould be ceded to 


— 


dreadful circumſtances, nothing but a truce 
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tion that the places taken from them in n 
5 ſhould be given back to the knights of Jeruſa. 


lem. The two parties not agreeing, the confer- 
ences were broken off. One only reſource now 
remained for the French, which Was to get back 


to Damietta: - The night of Tueſday the Stn 


of April was made choice of for the flight. 
Saint Lewis recommended ſtrongly to his bro- 
thers and the engineers to cut the cables which 
held the bridge ſuſpended over the canal ß 
Achmout. | When the earth was covered with + | 
darkneſs, the troops began their march towards 
Damietta. Such as were prevented by illneſs | 
from going on foot, or bearing the motion of a 
horſe, got into boats, and fell down the river. 
Joinville- was of the number. Saint Lewis, 
though weakened by the dyſentery, would nei- 
ther abandon his troops, nor be amongſt the 
firſt who took to flight. He poſted: himfelf, nn 


the dane in the wean commanded 4 


R 

Hat This ewas his FN Abe Sus made à cut 
from the Nile, then at its greateſt height, and oyerflowed the ene 
my's camp. They were up to their middle in water, and had they 
not made their retreat by à cauſeway, the Whole army muſt have 
been drowned; Melek el Numel threw bridges over the canal of 
Achmoun, and paſſed troops over, who took poſſeſſion of the dyke. 
The cruſaders burnt their terits, and warlike implements, and at- 
tempted to take - the route of Damietta, but it was impoſſible for 
them to advance. They offered to ſurrender that town 3 
peace was concluded on that e b the Po 9815 e 
Aitor y of the Arab Dyna/ties, £ ©: ry be 

St, Lewis was encamped on the ſms ee ul the 8 


be offered e. W terms, but underwent a more cruel. ee | 
ey did, | | 
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Gautier de Chatillan. Ot all his afficers; Geof: 
frey de IE was the only one who ſtayed 
| faithfully by him, anc nen ue ene 
him in this oſt of danger. = 
Tbe Egyptians mie at boekle- fs — 
that the army had decamped, flew-/in. purſuit 
of them. Notwithflanding: the preciſe orders 
of St. Lewis, the bridge was not cut down. 
y paſſed it without difficulty, and the ca- 
| Iles going full ſpeed, came up with the | 
French at #are/cour. The firſt attack fell upon 
the rear. Geoffrey de Segines deſended his king | 
with an admirable intrepidity. He repulſed 
with violent blows of elub and ſword; all ſuch f 
as approached him. He conducted the king in- 
to a houſe in the village, where fatigue and 
diſeaſe made him faint away in the arms of a 
woman of Paris. On coming to himſelf, he had 
the conſolation to hear that about five hundred 
knights, collected about his perſon, were vali- 
antly defending him againſt the whole forces 
of ho Sultan. They were deſperately engaged 
at the entrance of the village. The French, 
animated hy the deſire of 9 (g) a prince 
they adored, performed prodigies of valour, 
aud were dilpating the e with . ene - 
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wa Joinxille es the Arabian mins agree, has oy YR wp 
taking flight, might have ſaved himſelf at Damietta. It certainly 
would have been the moſt prudent ſtep, but that generous prince 
would never conſent to leave ſo many brave men expoſed to the 
— 5; an and N . the poſt of 


2. 47. 


my. 


"OS OTP 2 2" 
my. In che midt of che thick-6f: birtte; 


a traitor, of the name of Marcel, eried out 


with a loud voice: My lords knights, 


© ſurrender, the king commands you. Let not 


c your obſtinacy Geeaſion him e periſh”: 5 On 
theſe words they laid down their arms: Tue 
king, his brother, and allithe army were made 
iſoners. Whilſt: theſe! tranſactions were go- 
on, Gautier de Shatillon alone defended a 


Af therenes 


my. Be ma armed from head to foot, aun 
. mendous werd, ane." yben | the! Bgyptians aps 
_ peared; he fle to meet them, „erying: Chatil- 
lon, Chevalier, *where' ars thy brave follbius ? When 
he had overthrown): thoſe in front, he turned 
his bridle,” and fell upon the others, who were 
coming to attack him in tlie rear: | He-ſlew a 

great number of the enemy; but covered with 
arrows, ſpent with fatigue, and loſs of blood; 
he fell at length, and they cut off his head. 
The king and all the priſoners were conduct- 
ed to Manſbura, Thoſe who were on board 
the veſſels had no better fortune. They fell 
into the hands of the enemy, who drowned a 
part of them in the river. Joinville only eſcap- 
ed death by a ſort of miracle; He was ſo weak 
that he could hardly ſtand. The Egy 3 
Were going to cut off his head, but a generous 
Arab'took pity on him, and taking him in his 
arms, cried out with all his might: He is ile cows 
fin of the king. He is * the * Theſe 
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ta, and all the 1 in Syria. This latter ar- 
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ech eh life, Adi vag nit 


with ſeveral noblemen to N anſoura. Raoul RE 
de Wanon, who was in the ſame 


* boat, having 
been hamſtrung in the former engagements, 
could not ſtand upon his legs. And Arab 
took compaſſion on himꝭ and liſting him on his 
neck; carried him tothe neceſſary every bs 
he had occaſion to: go thither. Mind dee 

Tauran Chah ſent fifty drefles to the king and | 


| to the noblemen Ww Mere priſoners, They put 


them on but St. Lewis refuſed; to wear them, 

ſaying baughtily that he Was, ſovereign of a 
country as great as Egypt, and that it Was un- 
worthy of him to wear the clothes of another 


ſovereign. The Sultan having prepared à great 
entertainment, invited him to it; but this 


prince was equalhy inflexible onithat occasion, 
and did not conceal his ſuſpicion, that he diſ- 
covered through the pretended politeneſs of the 


Sultan, the deſire ke had of making a ſhaw of 


him to his army. dt Bar as 1 H dd 

Ten thouſand Pretichnacs, were — S0 
great a number embarraſſed Touran Chah. This 
cruel prince ordered three or four hundred of 
them out of priſon every night, and Sei Eddiu, 
as cruel a miniſter of his vengeance, cut off 
the heads of all thoſe Who: res uſed 0 embrace 
Mahometiſm. 1 801 | 

Peter of Britany was 1 to treat for 
the deliverance of St. Lewis and ſome other 
priſoners. The Egyptians demanded Damiet- 


tige 


e tice 1 wide the Mafometans broke off 

the conferences, and tried to obtain by fear 
what was refuſed them. They ſent a number 
of armed men into the houſe where St. Lewis 
and his brothers were kept, who, flouriſfing 
their ſabres, threatened to cut off their heads. 
Theſe menaces producing no effect on a prince 
whoſe exalted mind was ſuperior to adverſity, 
and whom nothing: was capable of driving to. 
injuſtice, the negociations were renewed. 3''Fhe 
Egyptians demanded 100, G00 beſants of gold 


(4), and the reſtitution of Damietta; for the de- 


liverance of the king and all the priſoners. St. 
Lewis ſaid, that he conſented, provided the 
queen approved of it. The Mahometans ex- 
preſſing their ſurpriſe at this elauſe of the trea- 
ty, he added; Vi gueem ic my enifteſe, and 1 can 
&* not take this ſtep without her conſent. Touran Chak, © 
aſtonithed that the king ſhould without heſita- 
tion have granted ſo conſiderable a ſum, was 
deſirous of appearing generous, and declared, 
that he gave up 100, 00 livres of the ranſom. 
The two parties being agreed, and, oaths mu- 
tually exchanged, the Sultan gave orders for 
the embarkation of the princes, and. the priſon- 
ers in four large veſſels for Damietta. 
Whilſt the articles were preparing, Joinville 
and ſeveral noblemen, who were confined. in a 
diſtant tent, ſaw a. troop of; young men enter, 
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head; after the bloody executions: that took 
place every night, they naturally imagined 
they were the miniſters of death, and thought 
all Was over. The old man aſked them in a 
ſerious tone of voice, if they believed in one 
God, who had died, and ariſen for them from 
the dead. We believe in him, they replied: 
Well then,“ ſaid the old man, do not be 
diſeou aged, for your ſufferings for him do 
*/not equal his ſufferings for you. If he had 
the power himſelf of riſing from the dead, be 
_ © confident that he will deliver you in his own 
„good time.“ The old man, ſaying theſe 
words, withdrew. Theſe words conveyed aſto- 
niſhment into their minds, and inſpired all 
their hearts with courage. Shortly after they 
Had the news of the conclufion of the wean, | 
which reſtored them to their liberty. 5 
Touran Chah had brought with him bond Diar- 
-bekir, about fifty courtiers, 'who poſſeſſed all 
his confidence.” On mounting the throne of 
Egypt, he had ſignalized the commencement 
of his reign by difplacing his father's old ſer- 
vants, and by exalting his own favourites. 
The former, who had riſen to the great offices 
of the ſtate dy real ſervices, were ſtripped in a 
moment, and the moſt important employments 
were filled by upſtarts. This flagrant injuſtice 
exaſperated the minds of the great men, and of 
the army. The young Sultan did-not confine = 
his bad policy to this inſtance. It was to the 


| arr Daves he was indebted for the victory 
_ ">: 5" 
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at Manfoura, and the defeat of 'the French. 
Far from rewarding them, aid of attaching to 
*himfelf, by his bounty; 4 corps formed by Nejm 
Edin, and formidable from its reputation and 
its valour; he deſpoiled them of their employ= 
ments, and gave them to underſtand; by his 
language, that it was his intention to aboliſh _ 
them: Indignation was the fruit of this impru- 
dent conduct. Hatred took deep root in their 
minds, and the thirſt of vengeance waited only 
for the moment of gratification. Tömnm Chak 
ſoon gave them the opportunity. During the 
negociations he retired to Fareſtour, the theatre 
of his victory. He had built a Wooden tower 
on the bank of the river, and prepared magni- 
ficent tents to encamp in, until the reſtitution 
of Damietta. Intoxicated with ſucceſs, and 
the adulations of his flatterers, he gave himſelf 
up to his taſte for debauchery, and abandoned 
Himſelf to every ſpecies of voluptuouſneſs. 
Gold runs, like water, through the hands of a 
debauched monarch. His expences became ex- 
ceſſive; to ſupply his pleaſures he had the pra- 
ſumption tocallChegeret Eddour'to account for the 
treaſures of his father, and threatened her with. 
vengeance if ſhe delayed the matter. This am- 
bitious woman ſaw that ſhe was undone if ſhe 
did not fruſtrate the deſign of the tyrant. She 
addreſſed herſelf to the chiefs of the Baharite 
| flaves, repreſented to them the ſervices ſhe had 
rendered the monarchy in times of the greateſt 
danger, the favour the had always ſhewn them, 
„ „ . and 
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and the ingratitude of Turan Chah. 1 


eluded by imploring their protection againſt a 


. king, who had vowed an eternal hatred againſt 


the friends of Nejm Eddin.. Nothing more was 


neceſſary to irritate the Baharites, already too 


much diſpoſed to Vengeance. They. promiſed 
her ſatisfaction, and vowed the death of the 
Sultan. The very ſame day, Bibars Elbondouk 
Dari, having gained the attendants on his per- 
ſon, entered the tent, where he was at table, 


and made a blow with a ſabre at him, which 
would have taken off his head, had he not 
parried it with his hand. The prince's fingers 


were cut off. He fled precipitately to a tower 
on the banks of the Nile, and ſhut the gate. 
The aſſaſſins purſued him, and the French 
whom the Egyptians were conducting to Da- 
mietta, being obliged. to ſtop at that place, 
were witneſſes to a ſcene of horror. The mur - 
derers, ſeeing that they could not enter the tow- 
er, ſet fire to it. Touran Chak in vain cried out, 
that he abdicated the empire, and that he only 
wiſhed to return to Diarbekir; they ſhut their 


cars againſt his cries and lamentations. The - 
flames having ſurrounded him, he threw him- 


ſelf from the top of the tower. A nail held 


"him by his cloak, and he remained ſuſpended. 


The barbarians ruſhed upon him, cut him in 
pieces with their ſabres, and threw him into 


the water near Joinvilles boat. All the E- 


gyptian' army beheld this horrid ſpectacle with- 


out taking any ſtep. t to ſave their King, to ſuch 


a we. cor! | 


| 
fp 
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a degree had his imprudent conduct exaſperat- 

ed their minds. Thus miſerably periſhed the 

_ laſt ſovereign of the family of the Abende 
eſtabliſhed in Egypt by Saleh Eddin. 

After the maſſacre. of Touran Chak, the Sul- 

tana Chegeret | Eddour was proclaimed Queen of 


Egypt. She was the firſt female ſlave who 
had reigned in that country during the go- 


vernment of the Arabs. This Princeſs was 
2 Turkiſh, others ſay, of Armenian extracti- 


Nejm Edin, who had purchaſed her, was 
1 paſſionately... fond of her, that he never, 
quitted her, and took her with him when he 
went to war. Money was coined in her name, 
and the Emir Azed Eddin Atbeh, the Turcoman, 
was named generaliſſimo of the troops. (i). 
The aſſaſſins entered the veſſel the French 
priſoners were on board of, and he who had 


i Chegeret Eddour, after reigning * months, 3 Win, 
and reſigned the ſovereign power in his favour. He was the firſt 
ſovereign of the dynaſty the Baharites, After ſeyen years reign, 
the Sultana ſeeing that he was tired of only poſſeſſing the title of 
king, whilſt ſhe enjoyed the power, and that he thought of other 
amours, had himaſlaflinated, though he had repudiated a wife he 
loved, to pleaſe her, Nour Eddin, ſon of that unhappy marriage, 
conceived a violent hatred againſt Chegeret Eddour. By dint of 
money he bribed her women, and got them to deſtroy her. Her 
body, thrown naked into a ditch, lay there three days without bu- 
rial, and was at length placed in the tomb ſhe had prepared for 
herſelf. Nour Eddin, the ſecond Baharite Sultan, was aſſaſſinat- 
ed at the end of two years, Hibars ſucceeded nim, and jreigned 
. gloriouſly for ſeventeen years, Echref Hagi, the laſt of the Baha- 
rite flaves, who mounted the throne of Egypt, voluntarily abdicat- 
ed royalty. Barkouk, who reigned after bim, began the dynaſty of 
the Mamalukes, or Circaſſian ſlaves, who governed Egypt for 12: 
years, under 22 kings. 'The laſt was Toman * hanged by Sul | 
tan Selim at one of the gates of Cairo. | | 


* 
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put an end to Voran Chah 
was ſtill reeking with his blood, ſaid to St. 


N whoſe Band | 


Lewis, What will you give me for having 
* diſpatched. your enemy; The king made 


no anſwer. Several of theſe villains, ſa- 
bre in hand, leaped into the galley where 


Joinville was, with a great many noblemen, 
ard flouriſhing their ſcimitars, talked of cut- 
ting off their heads. Theſe knights terrified 


with the ſpectacle they. had juſt beheld, ex- 
pected: nothing but death; and, as pious as 


they were brave, falling down on their knees 
before a brother of the Trinity, inſtantly con- 
- fefſed themſelves. The crowd being very 
great, and the prieſt not able to hear them at 
once, Guy d' Vbelin, conſtable of Cyprus, con- 
feſſed himſelf to Joinville, who ſaid to him- 
with an admirable natvete ; Tabyblve you with alt 
the power that God has given me. It was thus that 
_ Bayard, the knight, without fear and without 
reproach, when mortally wounded, confeſſed 
himſelf to his ſquire, at the foot of an oak- 
tree. Theſe noblemen, however, eſcaped with 
being - thrown promiſcuouſly into the hold, 
where ſuffering under illneſs, they paſſed a cru- 
el night in expectation of a ſtill more dreadful 
fate; for they were fully perſuaded that they 
| ſhould never get out of this horrible n 
except to be led to execution. 

Auen AF being appointed to treat of an ac- 
commodation with the king of France, after 


— 
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many debates, the ancient conventions were 


confirmed. It was ſtipulated that St. Lewis 


ſhould pay down before he quitted the Nile, 
200,000 livres for his ranſom, and that of his 


ſubjects; that he ſhould evacuate Damietta, 1 | 
and that the remainder of the ſum ſhould be 


paid in the town of Acra. After theſe oaths 
had been mutually taken, the French noble- 


men were releaſed from their dreadful captivi- 
ty, and hope once more A in to eth 
their misfortunes. 
The diſgrace of the king, D be of 8 
his whole army, having reached the ears of the 


queen, ſhe was overwhelmed with grief. She 


was then far advanced in her pregnancy, and 
this news was announced to her three days be- 
fore her delivery. Her terrified imagination 
repreſented the enemy as already at the gates 
of Damietta. She thought ſhe ſaw them enter 
the town, and ſpread fire and blood in every 
quarter. Her agitations became ſo violent, that 
ſhe was thought to be at the point of death, 
An aged knight, of near fourſcore years old, 
ſerved as her uſher, and neverquitted her night 
and day. This unhappy princeſs ſtarted up in 
the midft of her ſlumber, imagining the barba- 


rians were entering her apartment. The old 


chevalier, who held her hand when ſhe was 


_ aſleep, ſqueezed it, and faid to her, Madam, 
fear nothing, you are in ſafety.” A moment 
| after ſhe had cloſed her eyes, ſhe again awaken- 


ed, 
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ed, making the moſt frightful cries. The grave 

uſher again comforted her. To relieve herfelf 
-at length from theſe cruel alarms, the queen 

made all her attendants leave the. apartment, 


except her guardian ; then throwing herſelf on 


her knees, the ſaid to him, © Chevalier, 1 
« me to grant the favour T am about to aſk 
«you :” He promiſed, and ſhe continued; 
« I conjure you by the ſacred promiſe you 


have made me, if the Saracens take this 
* town, to cut off my head, before they, can la 


« hold of es Madam, replied the Cheva- 
lier, be aſſured that I will cheerfully obey 
* you. I had already thought of it, and was 
determined to take your life, rather than let 
* you fall into their hands.” This anſwer 
calmed the queen. s 
The day after this affecting ſoeme, ſhe lay-in 
of a ſon, who was called John Triſtan, from the 
N melancholy circumſtances in which he was 
born. News was brought her the ſame day, 
that the Genoeſe, and the Piſans, who were in 
the pay of France, with the people of the coun- 


try, were diſpoſed to take to flight, and aban- * 


don Damietta. This princeſs ſent for their 


leaders to her bed-fide, and ſaid to them with 


tears in her eyes, Seigniors, for the love of 


“ God, do not leave this town. The loſs of it 
_ © would occaſion that of the king and the whole 


army. Take pity on this poor infant you ſee 
= uy by my ſide.” The chiefs repreſenting 
| to 


** 
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to her that they were dying with 3 ſhe., 


immediately gave orders: to purchaſe all the 


proviſions. in the town, and diſmiſſed them 


with aſſurances, that from that day they 
ſhould be fed at the king's expence. Thus did 


this courageous princeſs ſave Damietta, the 


; laſt remaining reſource of the French. 


The veſſels in which were of. Lewis 2 5 
the other priſoners being arrived near the 
bridge of Damietta, the King ſent. for the 
Queen and the. Princeſſes on board. All the 
French quitted t the town at the appointed time, | 


and embarked i in different veſſels. The Egyp-. 


tians entered it. Theſe barbarians getting N 
drunk, inhumanhy murdered the dick, whom 


they Had engaged by treaty to take care of un- 
tihthey were ſent for from Acra. Theſe firſt 


breaches of faith did not indicate a. very ho- 
nourable dif poſition on their part. A violent 
diſpute had, in fact, ariſen amongſt them. 


Some were for killing the king, and all the 


priſoners. Others inſiſted on letting them go, 

according, to the convention, adding, that by 
violating their oaths, the Egyptians would be 
ſtigmatized as the moſt in famous people in the 
univerſe. The conteſt grew warm, and a Whole 
day paſſed in that ſtate of indeciſion. Whilſt 
theſe debates. laſted, they made the boats go 


up the river with the unhappy. captives a | 


league above Damietta, and they did not con- 
ceal from them the intention of cutting off 
their 
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French at liberty. 


Whilſt the Egyptians were meditating 0 
abominable an outrage, St. Lewis was in great 
anger with. a nobleman for ſaying that they |. 
had cheated the Egyptians of ten thoufand 
livres, in paying them the promiſed ſum, and 
ordered them to be reſtored, although they had 
already broken through a Bar of their engage x 


ment. 


The conditions agreed on being reciprocally 4 
fulfilled, St. Lewis, his brothers "his wife, 
embarked for Acra in the year 1250, eleven 
months and twelve days after the capture of | 
Damietta. 75 


The following is is the portrait given of St. Tels 
by Cemal | Eddiu, an Arabian hiſtorian. This 


<* prince had a handſome face. He had under- 
0 Tanding, courage, and religion. His Foot. 


® From , the confeſlon of hs Arabian hiſtoria ans theraſelves, i it 


is certain that the fear alone of lofipg the ſum to he paid at Acra, 
proted the ſafety of the king, and all che French; and that the 


barbarians, who had juſt dipped their bands in, the blood of Touran. 
Chak, would not have ſpared one of their enemies, had they not 
found at ſuch a meaſure. would: be. inconſiſtent with their i in- 
tere. 


qualities 


| heads At length, Hibeh,"the Turcoman, hs" 
2 expected to ſhare with the Baharite fla des 50 
the two hundred thouſand livres, which were 
to be paid at Acra, drew his ſabre, and vowed” 
that he would never ſuffer them thus to vio- 
late the faith of treaties. -This declaration ter- 


minated the diſpute, and they agreed to ſet the 


* 


« qualities procured him the veneration of the 
* Chriſtians, who placed in him an unbounded 

confidence: He might have ęſcaped out of 
the hands of the Egyptians, by taking flight 
„ either in a boat, or on hoxſeback ; but this 
** generous king never would abandon big 
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LETTER. XXVI. 
"To. Mr. L. I. 


Grand Cairo, Fl of Pebruary, am. 


1 H. A v E laid before you, Sir, the de- 
ſeription of Lower Egypt, geographical and 
hiſtorical details on the principal towns, and _ 
the parallel of the ancient and modern man- 

ners of its inhabitants; it remains for me to 
give you an account of the commerce of this 
country, its ſingular government, the revoluti- 
ons which have happened before my eyes, and 
the wonders of Upper Egypt. Theſe objects 


will form a future volume. You exhort me to 


publiſh it as ſoon as poſſible, and engage for 
its ſucceſs ; but friendſhip is indulgent, and 


the public ſevere. Suffer me to wait its de- 


eiſion on the firſt part of theſe letters, be- 
fore I venture to expoſe the ſequel to its 
cenſure, Should this work not meet with 
2 favourable reception, I have written too 
much, and if it be honoured with the good 
opinion of the public, I ſhall AT it 
with redoubled ardour. ; 
I have the honour to be, with reſped, 
San, 
Vour moſt humble and 1 
moſt obedient ſervant, 


SaVARyY. 
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Manſoleus, and the Maorrai in Otaheite. | Account of 


the plainof the Mummies, of the flint-flo s of: Egypt, ; 
and 'of Dachhour, n, Achanitus. A 
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Vo U ure me, Sir, that the public Ave 


given a favourable reception to the letters I ad- 
dreſſed you, and you deſire me to furniſh you 
with the remainder. Vou are deſirous, after 
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Rovrs. FROM. Oy Caine! 10 Taru, 1 IN x THe 


Departure from Foftat, in the month of November. 
. Deſcription of the. Moſque called Atar Ennabi. 
Reſtecbious on the pilgrimage made to this place. State 

tlie plain of Fgypt at. this ſeaſon of the year. Re- 

. - fleftions on the pyramids. compared. with : the tomb of 


| Gland Cain, 
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that I ſhould berve you as a de! in the Upper 
Egypt. You with to ſurvey with me that boaſt- 
ed country, whoſe antiquities Alexander, Juli- 
us Cæſar, Adrian, Severus, and ſo many other 
monarchs, ; went expreſsly to admire. I give 


way to your deſire, and ſhall endeavour to 


prove myſelf worthy. of your confidence. But 


_ recolle&t; that inſtead of theſe Egyptians, cele- 
brated for their wiſdom, and their knowledge, : 
you will now only behold a nation plunged in 
the profoundeſt ignorance. Remember that in 

Place of famous edifices you will often meet 


with ruiris, or decayed hamlets.” The contraſt 
is fo friking, that if all the great works of an- 


elent Egypt had periſhed, like thoſe of many 
other nations, het glory 
ed wit them. Ves Sir, if this 8 peo- 
blech at this day dy Turks and Arabs, were to- 
tally deſpoiled of her wonders, ſhe would be re- 
garded as the country of Fairies, embelliſhed 


by the brilliant pencil of the Greeks. But the 


pride of doubt is humbled before the unſhaken 
maſs of pyramids; and the curious obſerver, 
who, not content with meaſuring their height, 
attends to the ſecret of the paſſages, and conſi- 
ders the means which art has put in practice, 
do prevent them from being entered, cannot 
Help admiring this effort of human genius, nor 
_ refuſe his tribute of admiration. We ate no- 
about to contemplate labours hot leſs ſurpri- 
fing and as the conſtruction of many of them 
8 ated with the grandeut of the enterprize the 


ts 


* 


would have been buri- 1 9 


the d 


o N CELELS 


| happineſs of the people, they . COR 
| al claim on your cariofit tu SE DOT, 7: 


| We are now in the month of Never” oy 


mot favourable moment for aſcending into the 
Said (a). The heat is moderate, and the canals b 


being now full, afford us the 


* 4 


opportunity of 


_ navigating. into the interior parts of the <oun- ; 
try. Let us embark then on this river, Which, 
in its numerous windings, fertilizes, for "two. | 


_ hundred leagues, this valley, where 


and men of leatning, for near three thoufand 0 


years, have gone to admire the rains of a peo 


ple, who ſtrove to impreſs! upon chelr wotks ths e 
_ Ramp: of ithmortality. 5 BD. = _ 


We quit the port of Old äh 


wind puſhes us againſt the re 61 the way bp 
tent. The waters have ſublided fror the fe nn = 


of the hills: The low ground 


ed, but the majeſtic Nile re-entets Wade 1 
his bed. Verdure and the harvefts'tread'tloſs . 
upon his footſteps, and occupy the place he Hs 
abandoned. Here they are buſy in Towing cu. 
cumbers, and water-melons. There che lab. 
rer prepares the foil with the plough/ gently 
furrowing the ſurface with the plough- are * 

ee difficulty, 0 


The onen draw it along 
conducted by à ſingle man; Near the frickin. 
_ tains, where the ron i h cher, the ec 


ra already begin to ſhew themſelves. 
Me paſs before Geziret-Dahab,. the golden 78 

Rs The Arabs call all Upper Serge by hs the of abs. S „ 
| 7 On Cairo to e or Sienna. —9 


* 


1 which a. us _Y a 0 cover-. 
ed with. flocks, and a, ſmall village. On the 
left we leave the great moſque of Atar Ennabi, 
ſituated. on, the banks of the river. This tem- 
_ ple, much. frequented by the inhabitants of 
Cairo, is the object of a famous pilgrimage. 
It. poſſeſſes a None, whereon the muſſulmen 
imagine they perceive. the impreſſion of one 
of the feet of Mahomet. Hence they have 
named it Altar Ennabi, the veſtiges of the pro- 
phet. The Scheik, who officiates at the place, 
takes great care to confirm this pious belief, 
and to publiſh the miracles which are there pro- 
duced. As all his riches conſiſt j in this pretend- 
ed relick, he preſerves it with a ſcrupulous: at- 
tention. It is covered with a rich veil, which 
he lifts up to gratify devotees, from whom he 
expects a trifling preſent. The following ac- 
count of it I had from a lady of Cairo, who is 
. married to a French merchant, ſettled Joy 
years in the country (0. 
I had often heard talk of Arar Bua _ 
"6 of the miracles they publiſhed reſpecting it. 
40 I. was curious to ſee this renowned ſtone. 
Our dreſs, exactly ſimilar to that of the Tur- 
* kiſh women, allowing me to mix with them, 
without fear of diſcovery, I repaired to the 
15 moſque at an hour when I expected to find 
"0 few people there. 1 begged - the ſcheik to 5 


060 The wife of Mr. ua, a n whoſe ROT. 1 | 


information have procured him the en of the e e | 
che Turks and the Arabs. | | 


+ Sine mie ths ral: ROSS ladies of 
« Vee, entering at the ſame time, expreſſed ; 
the ſame defire.-- He uncovered it. After 
io. I burning. ſome: pretious: effences, and re- 
_ <:-peating, ſome paſſages of the Cotan, he 


fſaid to us: Behold that ſacred impreffion ad- | 5 1 


<* mire the traces of the greateſt of prophets! 
ahl] that is really the foot of Mahomet! The 
e two women repeated with enthuſiaſm, Yes, - 
© that is truly the foot of Mahomety the greateſt 
of prophets! As for me, added the French 
« lady, I do aſſure you, that in ſpight of the 
1 moſt ſerupulous attention, I perceived no- 
6c thing but a ſmooth ſtone, tinctured with 
* perfumes, Where I could diſcover: weiber 
the traces of a foot, nor any thing like it.” 
Strange effect of the prejudice of man 1 | 
which enchains his reaſon and makes him ſee, 
feel, and touch whatever his imagination may” 
ſuggeſt" to his prepoſſeſſed underſtanding.” It 
Was thus, that Mr. Tournefort, aſſiſting in 
one of the iſles 0 the Wee at the 
opening of a tomb here the people were oon- 
vinced they ſhould find a vampire, perceived 
nothing but a livid corpſe, half eaten by 
worms, whilſt. the Greeks inſiſted that they 
beheld anentire body, of a vermilion colour, and 
which according to thees, por yo no e difagree- 
able/odour! : 
| Mr. Norden, in te FEES views of E. 
gypt, has very well deſeribed the moſque of” : 
Aeg. Eunabi and its environs ; but he is deceiv- 
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"3 in placing Meraphis on the ſpot 


this, for tie h 
being the true ſituation of this anoient city. 1 


had I not apprehended they might 


Gizaz He cannot however be 8 an 
imſelf confeſſes is doubts of that 


think I have already aſcertained this point be- 
yord à doubt in the preceding letters, nor 
ſhould: I have corrected the error into which 
ſeveral travellers have fallen in this: reſpect, 
mifteac other 
Weiters. Deceived by this, the learned Jablon- 


ſui (e) has in vain employed all the fagacity of 


ding, in the reſearch after a truth 


He never could diſcover, as he eſtabliſhed iron 


a talc principle. ui! 
At a ſmall Aten n e we dif- 

cover through tufts of date-trees a fmalł vil- 

lage, where the Turks have a moſque, and the 


Copti a convent called Der uin, the monaſtery” 
of figs, doubtleſs becaufe that fruit grows there 
in abundance: There are two ſorts of them. 
The firſt ſprings even out of the branches of the 


ſycamore. It is dry and little eſteemed. The 


other ſort, the ſame we eultivate in France, 4s gl 
Juicy, fugary, and of an exquiſite flavour. 


On the eaſtern bank villages appear munten 5 
on artificial 'eminences. The ſummit is oc“. 
pied by Bots, to which men and animals retire. 


(e) Mg, air by * falſe 1 en e 1 


have given to is, by placing it on. the ſpot where Giza 


ſtands, has written that the temple of Serapis was built in the iſle 


of oO * Mekia n [This 7 is * error. Tome 
Jecone... EN 1 


} 


during 


TTT 
during the inundation. Already. does the lu 
cern, which is ſown in proportion as the Nile 
returns into the canals, form a;Zone.of verdure 
round theſe little illands... Tribes of wandering: . 
Arabs have. prepared their.tents on the deſcent. 
of the ſandy hillocks, to profit by the bounties 
of the river. They purchaſe for ſome months, 


_ 4 o 


s : 


the right of ſending their flocks to feed in the 


8 2 E : 4 » 
> # 3 8 3 * 4 6 


meadows, which they quit When the paſturage 


_ is. exhauſted. Theſe untameable herds, mar- 


tyrs to that liberty they paſſionately love, pre. 


fer the horror of their deſerts to all the advan-, 
tages of ſociety, The ſhadow of flavery puts. 
againſt tyranny, on the. ſlighteſt cauſe: of dife 
content they receive, they ſtrike their tents, 
their burning ſands, Where no one can follow 
them, and which they alone have the courage 
to inhabit. Theſe Bedouins (d), the ſcourge of 
Egypt, Which they regard as their patrimony, 
are the irręconcileable enemies of the Turks, 
who fear and abhor them (9. 


We have paſſed the yillage of Boyfr, and are 


£% 
re 


oppoſite to the great. pyramids, which riſe to 
ige height of ſix hundred feet perpendicular. 


(d) This word comes from Bedaout, which ſignifies inha bitant of 


() The hatred ſubſiſing berween the two nations Eau Piven fit 
de this familiar expreſſion, Jraiter quelgu'uy de Ture à Mory , that 


| ks thfay, with therigour 


uſed by the 'Turks towards the Arabs. 
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renders them more Awful. How often has the 


at his zenith, and coloured them at his ſet- 


ting! For how many ages have they follow- 
ed the earth in her great orbit which forms 


the year! Man then has ſucceeded in creating 
durable monuments ! and theſe monuments 


are tombs! Some authors imagining that 
the havock occaſioned by the violent fore 
ing of the great pyramid was the effect of time, 


haye calculated how many ages it might fill 
remain ; but as they ſet out on a falſe princi- 
ple, they are infinitely diſtant! from the truth. 

It ſeems to me impoſſible to fix'theepochawhen 


hence, unleſs fome great revolution happens, 


ſcarcely had Europe a few fayages diſperſed | in 
her foreſts, when a learned nation erected theſe 


fuperb mauſolea, towards the four cardinal 
points of heaven, as a raqnument of her piety 


and aſtronomical knowledge. 

In the villages around them 1 is cultivndes a 
ſpecies of melon peculiar to Egypt. They are 
called abd-hellaoui, ſlaye of ſweetneſs. Their 


pulp is firm and brittle like that of an apple. 


Though leſs ſugary than many other ſorts, 
they 


f atis following the wi fading IT: e 
river, their ſummits deſcribe” portions of circles 
in the horizon: With what majeſty theſe moun- 
tains, formed by the hand of man, elevate 
themſelves in the air! Their antiquity ſtill 


ſun enlightened them at his riſing, burnt them 


: — 


they ſhall ceaſe to be. {Thouſands "of years 


the travellers of enlightened nations ſhall. go to 
admire theſe ftupendous1 monuments, and ſay, | 


Ay are preferred, becauſe they EAR DH 
_ wholeſome and agreeable nutriment during the 

heats. Another vegetable in High' eſtimation 

is alettucewith large leaves, ſmooth and erect. | 
Whole plains are covered with them. The 
people conſume a prodigious quantity, and oil 50 
is extracted from their ſeed. © You,” Sir, Wwho 
collect in your garden, from the various quar- 


ters of the globe, the different productions of 


the earth, to enrich your country, and who 
cultivale ſo ſuceeſsfully every plant, from the 
cedar of Lebanon to The N n will ou” | 
don me theſe details. 

Proceeding on, we Abo weg to the right a 
left hamlets, whoſe inhabitants are employed: 
in cultivating the earth, which in four months 
will afford them abundant crop. The burgh 
of Halhuan appears on the eaſtern bank, ſur- 
rounded by date-trees. The Mekias was eſta- 
bliſhed there when the Arabs conquered Egypt: 
Memphis ſtood on the oppoſite. bank, on the 
ſpot where the village of Menph now ſtands, 
which ſtill preſerves the name. The teſtimo- 
nies of Strabo, of Pliny, and Abulfeda, who 
have deſcribed: its ruins, leave no doubt in 
that reſpect. Large heaps of rubbiſh are: ſtill 
to be ſeen there; but the Arabs have tranſ- 
ported to Cairo the columns and remarkable 
ſtones, which they have diſpoſed, without 
taſte andyithout order, in their moſques and 
public buildings. This city extended as far as 
er and was almoſt Wholly * 


by 


L E * E RS 


T4 by kes, part of which are ſtill ſubſiſting. It 
was neceſſary to croſs them to convey the dead 
to the ſepulchre of their fathers. The tombs, 
ſtones of a proportionable fize; and covered with 
ſand. Theſe bodies, embalmed with ſo much care, 
preſerved with ſo much reſpect, are torn from 
the monuments they repoſe in, and ſold without 
decency to ſtrangers, by the inhabitants of Sac- 
cara. This place is called te planof mummies. There 
too we find zue well f the birds, into which one 
deſeends by means of a rope. It leads to ſub- 
terraneous galleries, filled with earthen vaſes, 
cantaining the ſacred birds. They are rarely 
met with entire, becauſe the Arabs break them, 
in hopes of finding idols of gold. They do not 
conduct travellers into the places where they 
have found more precious articles. They even 
cloſe them up carecully, reſerv ing to / themſelves 


ſome ſecret paſſages by which they deſcend. viRn 


a jaurney into Egypt made by thedukede Chaul- 
nes, headvanced very far into theſe windingla- 
byrinths, ſometimes crawling and-- ſometimes, 
ſcrambling on his knees. © Informed by Mr. 
Edward Wortley Montague, who has carefully 
viſited Egypt, he arrived at one of theſe paſ- 
ſages, which had an opening ſhut up from with- 
out by branches of the date-tree-interwoven,: 
and covered with ſand. He remarked there 
ſome hieroglyphies in relievo, execugyd in the 
bigheſt _— But the Arahs reſiſted every, 
eker ke he Wadde them, to permit him to take 
drawings 


0 * * 4 1 5 2 | 
dinge of them, or to mold them (f? in 


order to preſerve” their farm. The duke de 
TChaulnes is of opinion that theſe hicroglyphics, ; 

ſculptured with fo much art, that the objects 
they repreſent may be diſcovered at the firſt 


ſight, might poffibly furniſh the key of the 


others, whoſe contours are {imply ex xpreſſed, 


and form a ſort of alphabet of this unimtelligi- 


ble language. Whether this ingenious idea BE. 
nded, I ſhall propoſe to you in a 


well or il-founde 
particular letter the methods which might-be 
attempted to explain thefe myſterious charac- 


ters, and to read on the Egyptian rr | 
the moſt ancient hiſtory of the world. 2 
Several pyramids are diſtinguiſhable WN 


the mountains which bound Saccara on the 
weft, the greateſt part of which appear as lofty 


as thoſe of Giza: at the ſight of theſe edifices; 


on which my eyes were fixed in ſpite of my- 
ſelf, permit me ſome further reflextons, which 
I cannot reſiſt. Are theſe mauſolea the fruit 
of the pride of the Pharaohs? Is it to their va- 


nity. we muſt attribute their conſtruction? 'F— 
know that this is the opinion of ſeveral au- 
thors; but let them retain an opinion which 
has no foundation in the human heart. Kings 
do not build palaces to inhabit them after 
death. A more imperious ſentiment, anxiety 


for the future, the perſuaſion of what muſt 
happen after this ſhort life, induced the Pha- 


a . on a the hieroglyphics ofthe well of See. by * 5 
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raohs to 1 cheſe magnificent tombs (a). 
Their religion taught them, that as long as, 


their bodies could be kept free from corrup- 


| tion, their ſouls would. not.quit them, and that, 5 
at the expiration of three thouſand years they 
would animate them ane w. This dogma made 


them erect theſe. buildings, which the genius 


of the moſt able architects ſtrove to render in- 


acceſſible, They gave them the pyramidal form,. 

as being the moſt durable. This form was con- 

nected likewiſe with their worſhip, and formed 
an act of homage. to the ſun, whoſe rays it 
imitated (1). Theſe edifices therefore. are a 
| ſtriking proof that this ancient people believed 
in the immortality of the ſoul. Kings find 


themſelves very well in this world. F lowers and 
harveſts ſpring up for them without any trouble. 


All nature ſmiles for them, and had they the. 
Egyptian creed, we ſhould ſee them bringing. 


forth prodigies, by which they might hope to 
enſure their return on earth. The religion of 


Egypt paſſed into Greece, and Artemiſiacrected, 
to the aſhes of her huſband, a tomb in the pyra- 


midal form, one of the ſeven wonders of the uni- 


verſe, This idea of an immortal ſouloriginating 
with illanders, ſeparated from n e ; 


(2) Herodotus, Euterht. ſecond book, 


(4) Pliny, book 36, fays, that the obeliſks were Aera to 
the ſun; that they repreſented his rays, which is indicated by their 


Egyptian name, In fact, theſe monuments, as well as the We : 


mids, were called in Egyptian, Pyramus, "Rays of the fun. 
Jablonſki, tome 3. The Greeks gave the name of obeliſks to the 
former, and left that of pyramids to the others, which comes from 


The obeliſks were conſecrated to the ſun, becauſe they HIRE as 


dials to mark the hours, : 
Nation 


— 


Pyr, fire, and in which they have preſerved the ancient etymology. | 


a * * 0 * * T. 5 3 6 


nation by the nr of ſeas, has produc-' 
ed a monument which ought. greatly to ſur- 
prize us. The Otaheiteans, without the aid of 
any mech have cut the hardeſt ſtones, and 
formed a pyramid, where the body of their 
queen Oberea repoſes. Her relations and 
friends, filled with a religious remembrance, 5 
go around this Morai to pour forth their pious 
tears; and the ſoul of Oberea taſtes ſome con- 
ſolation « on een their grief and tender- | 
neſs Wh 
Let us quit as ſad Jeſacts of 8 5 
where we walk only upon tombs; and thoſe 
lofty pyramids, which inſpire only melancholy. - 
ideas, and that lake, acroſs which the bodies 
were conveyed, and which recalls to mind the 
fable of Charon. Let us return into our bark. 
With what pleaſure the eyes, ſcorched by the 
burning ſands, repoſe upon the verdure! With 
what ſatisfaction. one returns from the dwel- 
ling of death, which the ſight of theſe places 
- continually brings before your eyes, to enjoy 
the treaſures of abundance! How delicious 
are one's feelings on contemplating a ſerene 
ſKy, à majeſtic river, and a country whick 
diſcloſes new riches at every ſtep. It is after 
ſupporting. the frightful picture of ſterility, 
that one reliſhes, with an inexpreſſible charm, 
the ſpectacle of teeming nature; ſhe. awaits 
the traveller, expiring on ny border 1 the 


„rene Voyuge, 


1 A. 


> 1 + + 0 


deſart he has been traverſing, to pour into 1. 


| heart the ſource of a new life. 


We are now ſeven leagues above Old Cath; ' 


It is here that the Nile, repulfed by the rocks 
To oi won g from the eaſt, ruſhed formerly to the 
we 


and ſpread itſelf over the ſands of Libya. 


= have marked, by two punctuated lines, upon 
the map, the route it followed. One of the 


Pharaohs, according to Herodotus (0, barred _ 
its paſſage with a dyke, and forced it to re- 
ſame its courſe between the mountains. It 


fell into the gulf which then covered the 


ſpace now occupied by the Delta, and gave 
birth to that celebrated iſland, <which is ad- 


_ yancing with flow ſteps into the Mediter- 


ranean. The traces of the ancient bed, called 
by the Arabs, Bakr bela ma, The ſea without | 
water, are Rill viſible! It 1 is ſtrewed its whole 

length with the wrecks of boats tHat navigated 


on it, and are petrified. I have ſeen ſuperb 
Jas of them brought to Grand Cairo. 


going from Saccata to Dackhour, we 


meet with a long mound of earth, thrown | 
up to preſerve Memphis from the inun- 


dation of the river, ſhould it happen to 
break its dyke; and againſt the torrents of 
fand hurried by the wind from the Lybian 


| mountains, 


At ſome aiftance from this elbow. is the iſle 
* 
( 25 n book the ſecond., See the 2 letter: en n Egypt, 
Ine 7 is diſcuſſed, | f 
0 
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of Terfait, where they have mas. to plant 
cucumbers, and water-melens. The Egyp- 


tians cultivate à ſort of cucumbers, called 


Conſe, which is very ſmall, and in great eſti- 
mation. The pulp of it is ſweet, tender, and 
very delicate. They eat it as a fſallad; but 
the uſual mode of dreſſing it is to take out the 
ſeeds with an auger, and to fill it up with - 
| haſhed meat and rice, mixed with ſpices. 


Thus dreſſed in its juice, it is excellent eat- 
ing. 


the burgh of Dachhour. The waters of the | 
Nile are conducted thither by a canal, over 
which is a ſtone bridge of ſeveral arches. - 
Strabo.(7) and Ptolemy (+) place Achantus in the 


rents this ile we diſcovet; within land, 1 


interior of the country, at ſix leagues from 


Memphis, and on the ſame fide. This ſitua- 
tion correſponds perfectly with Dach/our. - The 
temple of Ofiris, at this place, was admired. 
This edifice is entirely deſtroyed ; but one re- 
marks to the weſtward of this village, and on 
the declivity of the mountain a great pyra- 
mid, which forms a continuation of thoſe of 
Saccara and of Gia. | 
The ſandy plains which firetch ale the 
Hills, are ſtrewed with ſtones, vulgarly called 

Egyptian flints. Rounded in the ſhape of peb- _ 
bles, their rugged ſurface has nothing brilliant 

to invite one to pick them wp but their inſide | 


0 Strabo, book 17, 95 8 0 Protemy, book 4. 
| . 
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. Py of. an 8 fine grain, ſuſceptible« as 2 

, high .poliſh : the greateſt part of them are 
marked with the figures of plants, and one 
diſtinguiſhes ſhrubs on them, vchich often com- 


poſe beautiful landſcapes. The dark-brown 


ſtrokes which mark them, traced with the 
greateſt elegance, diſplay themſelves with 
grace on a light coloured ground. Theſe flints 


preſent a great variety of deſigns and different 
Mades. There is great choice, for the ſands 
are covered with them. I only aw one Jew at 
Cairo who had the art of working them, and 


of making boxes or knife-handles with them 0 


he conſequently ſold: them very dear. The 

Hillocks which terminate theſe: ae are Wel 

with oyſters and petrified ſhells. 5 
On leaving Aelantus, and travelling 1 


the ſouth, we paſs a vaſt country, 'the lower 


parts of which are watered - by little rivulets, 
which fertilize them at this ſeaſon. The val- 
leys are at preſent covered with corn, with 


dourra, and with verdure. At the end of a 
few months the Nile, on quitting' them, will 
again leave only a defart. The village of Ta- 


mieh, where the canal paſſes, is ſituated at the 
'extremity of this plain. 0 

We are now entering, Sir, into the fertile a 
Province of Arſinoe, at preſent called the 
Faioum ; it was the province of wonders, - It 
contained the labyrinth and its twelve palaces, 


lake . and its pyramids. | 1 hell lay be- 
| fore 


1 . 
* ” 
ö 2 oſt 
— 
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| fore you what the ancients ſaid of it, and by 
preſenting you with an exact deſcription of Mi 
the preſent ſtate of the places and monuments Þþ 
ſill ſubſiſting, and the ruins we find there, you 1 
will be yourſelf able to form a Judgment of 
k - what wy muſt have PEEL. - | 8 
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3 or THE | ANTIQUITIES. IN  THE- 


PROVINCE or Auemon, Now Faqs : 


e 


3 e of this W Inquiry con= © 
cerning the monuments, the ſituation of which has 


3 f | been fixed by the ancients, with the preſent flate of © 


| their ruins. Situation of the labyrinth confirmed by 
| t. ſie teftimony of Herodotus, Pliny, Dioderus Siculus, 
| | and Ptolemy ; and by the ruins of Balad Caroun, 
and Caſr Caroun. Deſcription of this wunder- 
Ful edifice. Refleftions on the ſame ſubjeft. Account. 
f the Lake Maris. Its extent hitherto diſputed, 
| aſcertained from the evidence of ancient writers. 
Mechaniſm of the canals and ſluices clearly diſplayed. 


1 5 * de this great Lake. „ 


1 | I HAVE. ee Gad that this province con- 
_ tains the remains of Lake Meeris, and the 
1 ruins of the labyrinth. Egypt poſſeſſes no 
4 _ - monuments that have occaſioned more debates 


amongſt the learned. The extent of the one, 
and the ſituation of the other have been alter- 
nately conteſted. Some N to ſatisfy 
al 


0 * ; * 8 Y P * ; 255 5 1 


all parties, have ereated two yrs 60. 
Otber writers have given to Lake Moeris an 
immenſe cireumferenee (9); and others in 

ſhort, aſſigning it to the country of fables (p), | 

have diſplayed the charms of their wit im 

ſds 4 ridicule on the credulity of hiftori- : 

| Theſe contradictions have thickened" the 
eben of uncertainty, al the truth remains. 
at the bottom of the well. Let us endea vour 
to draw it thence, by explaining ſuch paſſages = 

of the ancients, as have been ſometimes badly MM 

interpreted, by following Strabo ſtep by ftep, KM 

who has deſcribed with accuracy the places he f 

viſited as an enlightened man, and eſpecially ©» ö 

by making a faithful report of what remains of = 

the monuments he fpeaks of (. On quining © 
„ Achantus, ſays this wiſe Ritterian, we leave on 

” Fn fide of Arabia, Aphiroditopolis 0), where a white _ 

© 0x was fed and conſecrated by religion.” The burgh : 

of Atſih, according to the beſt geographers (5), 

occupies the ground of the city of Venus. O 

the other fide of the Nile, is the pre efefure of Heraclea, 

Atuated in a large 1land. The two canals formed 

from the river to the lake, the one paſfing ner 

to Jamie, the other taking its riſe at the vil- = 

lage of Bouch, form this iſland, and the remark- 1 


(fe TT 
Win. 5 n 


(n) Danville, Memoirs fur FE, Os. 
(%) Rollin, 1 vey as duet, Dane, ſur . 
uniuenſelle. 
(?) Valtaire, : 
(8) Strabo, hook 117. | | | | | 
(7) The eity of Venus. 4 4 
(s) See Ptolemy, 1. 4. Danville, Men. for ep., and Fo- | #8 
cocky * to the Eaſt. | | | 1 
A a 2 able | 
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- able ruins to be diſcovered near to 1 


t the poſition of Heraclea (0, 
the capital of this province. Two ruined 'py- 


ſeem to poir 


LETTERS. 


ramids. are to be ſeen there with only a few 


layers of ſtone... 


Strabo continues: Near 10 


* Heraclea runs a canal, which dividing 11ſelf into 1w0- 


4 branches, forms. a ſmall iſland. It croſſes the prefec- 
e ture of Arfinot, the moſt beautiful, and the Ticheft in 
Egypt.“ Follow, Sir, this ancient geographer, 


in the map, and you will ſee that there is 
ſcarcely any alteration in theſe places, and that 
he conducts us ſtraight, to Fuioum, the capital 


of all this country. 


This town is modern. but 


a league to the north-eaſt of its walls, large 


NOE- (u). 


medals. 
pedeſtal. 


| Heaps of rubbiſh indicate the veſtiges of Arſi- 


The Arabs gather the ſand which 
covers theſe ruins, and ſift it, to find ſeals and 
At ſome diſtance'is an obeliſk on its 

This is the only monument which 


baſe, and about fifty in height. 


has braved the injuries of time, and the ra- 
vages of the barbarians. 
feet, (French meaſure) in circumference at the 
Its ſides are 
5 covered with hieroglyphics, divided into co- 
lumns, and effaced in many places. 
ners are broken, and the beautiful piece of. 
granite it is compoſed of, is injured half i 


- NN 


(i) It was called the great ern, to diſtinguiſh i ie: "0 


It is twenty-two. 


The cor- 


another city of Hercules, fituated in Lower Egypt, at a n diſ- 
tance from Canopus, 


(*) This city was elle called Crocodilopolis, 4 ith ſa- 
cred crocodiles which were fed there. 
maſters of Egypt, called 1 it Arfuse. 8 . 


The Greeks becoming 


Rr 


Ls 
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up. Strabo abandons us AY to deſcribe Lake 


Meeris, which is but a fall diſtance from 


Arſinoe, and the labyrinth built upon its 
banks. He does not preciſely point out its 


ſituation ; but Herodotus (x) and Ptolemy de- 
termine it with accuracy, placing it on the ſide 
of Libya, on the bank of mo lake. Let us wt 


continue then our Journey. b 


The traveller, on quitting Faioum, wat pro- 
ceeding to the weſtward, croſſes the great canal 
called Bahr Iouſeph, Joſeph's river. The village 
of Neſle, which he leaves on the left, affords 
him no traces of antiquity. After two hours 
journey towards the north-weſt, he enters a 
ſandy plain, where ſterility alone reigns. He 
ſoon diſcovers mountains of ruins which are 
near a league in extent. The firſt heap of 
them is called by the Arabs Ealad Caroun, the 


burgh of Charon; the ſecond cafr Caroun, the 


palace of Charon (y). | The Whole ſpace bes : 
tween them is ſtrewed with enormous os. 5 


() Herodotus, book ad. Ptolemy, book * 5 
O The Arabian hiſtorians deſcribe Charon as a very powerful 


man. They ſay that he could load ſeveral camels with the keys 


which opened the numerous apartments that contained his trea- 


ſures. This unanimous aſſertion gives us a glance of a truth, Per- 
haps in Egypt the name of Charon was a dignity beſtowed on the 
boatmen who conveyed the bodies of the Pharaohs over Lake 
Meri is, to depoſit them in the cells of the labyrinth, of which tie 


was the keeper. Doubtleſs he who performed the ſame office on 
| the lake of Memphis, with'reſpe& to the iphabitants of that city, 
had the ſame title. If this conjecture be true, we ſhall diſcoyer 
- why the Greeks gave the name of Charon to the boatman of hell, 
ahd why the Arabs call theſe ruins the ones * Charon. | 


n+ Feds. The 
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: Themott3 3 ruins are at the extremai- 
ties. In the midit of thoſe ot c- Coram, a large 


edifice riſes up, of which there are ſeveral halls 
remaining, filled with trunks of columns. A 


portico half demoliſhed encompaſſes it. One 
may. diſtinguiſh ſtairrcaſes, by which they 
Mounted to different apartments; and others 


by which they deſcended into ſubterraneous 


Paſſages. But what particularly attracts atten- 
tion, is the view of ſeveral low, narrow, and 
very long cells, which ſeem to have had no o- 
. thef deſtination, than to contain the bodies of 


the ſacred crocodiles, brought hither from Cro- 


_ eodilopolis, where they were fed by the prieſts, 


and honoured by a particular worſhip. Theſe 
ruins, placed towards Lybia, at a league's diſ- 
tance from Birket Caroun, formerly Lake Meeris, 


can only correſpond. with the Labyrinth, for 
. - _ the ancients ( aſſigned it this poſition, and 


point out no town on that ſide. Since we are 


walking on the ſands which partly cover this 

famous monument, let us read the deſcription | 
of it in Herodotus, that we may form a Juſt 
idea of it. 


<« (a) The twelve kings choſen by the Egyp- 


__ tians, conſtructed the labyrinth on the bor- 
60 ders of Lake Morris. on the ide of the city 


© See Strabo, 1. 19. Heil t: $, . 4. An 


memeſe authors agree in placing the labyrinth beyond the. city of 


Arno, on the Lybian fide, and on the banks of Lake Morris, 


This is exactly nn where we ee che ruins 1 9 


* deſcribing. 
0 * book ſecond, 


5 „„ 
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1 if Crocodiles. This elifice: appeared to me 
4 beyond what fame had ſaid of it. If we pay 
& attention to the conſtruction of the walls, to 
the nature of the work, it will be impoffible 
to appreciate the immenſe farms this build- 
GY ing muſt have coſt, The temple of Epheſus 
« js one of the wonders of the world; the py- 
* ramids in the iſle of Samos do not age 
< grandeur to any of the works of Greece: 

* theſe monuments, whateyer be their — 4 

A ficence, cannot be compared with the Laby- 

„ rinth (5). A roof of avaſt extent covers = 
twelve palaces. The entrance to them is by 
twelve gates, fix of which are to the north, 

e and fix to the ſouth. A thick wall; of great 

„ length, encompaſſes them. The whole edi. 

< fice conſiſts of two ſtories, one above ground, 

the other ſubterraneous, each of which con- 
< tains fifteen hundred apartments. I have 

_ « viſited the former, and relate What I have 
feen. As to the latter, the keepers would 

4 not allow me to defcend into them, telling 

me, that the bodies of the kings who hac 

„built them were preferved there, and thoſe . 

of the ſacred Crocodiles , I know nothing 

« further, therefore, than what they told me. 

4 Human induſtry has diſplayed l its re- 
12 © ſources, in the diſtribution of the upper ſto- 


25 The porticoes, the pailages: I uch lead 


(690 Recoltes, Sir, that it is a Greek Ns and; hats 
his hiſtory in the preſence of the moſt enlightened men of his age, 


at an ee of the Olympie games, ne <a was crowned. 
iS | 8 from 
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2 ': 1 halls 1 into the chambers,” from the. 
e chambers into the cloſets, from the cloſets to 
7 4 che terraces, from the terraces into the other 
4 apartments, form ſuch numerous windings, 
4 return into each other in ſuch various ways, 
„that I was never tired of admiring the art 
Which has been made uſe of in its ſtructure. 
= "4 The walls, the roofs, are all of. ſtone. tf Here 
with an artiſt's. hand. The halls are ſur. D 
* rounded by majeſtic columns, chiefly of 
white marble. A pyramid, each ſide of 
which is two hundred and fifty feet Wide, 
< and by which one deſcends into the FOO, 8 
< terminates the labyrinth.”  . - = 
Such is the deſcription of Herodotus. The 1 
though that of Strabo (, who viſited the ſame 
mgnument. ſeveral ages after him, does not a- 
gree with him in every point, it confirms, hoõWw-- 
ever, his account. He deſcribes, like Herodo- 
tus, the winding. paſſages, the varied routes 
with which. art had fo contrived theſe laby- 
rinths, that it was impoſſible, without a guide, 
to enter any one of theſe palaces, or to get out, 


js 


after once entering it. He ſays that the prin- 


_ Cipal apartments were ſurrounded by magnifi- 
cent columns, that the walls were conſtructed 
of maſſes of rocks, and that from the top of 
the roof one perceived an immenſe platform, 
reſembling a plain of ſtones, the ſight of which 


aſtoniſhed the imagination. It is true, Strabo 


(0 Strabo, L 17. 


pretends 
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: penn that the. labyrinth was 3 3 
twenty-ſeven palaces, wherein the prefecture s: 
of Egypt were aſſembled at a certain period, 
to treat of the moſt important affairs of the 
ſtate and of religion; but it is probable: that 
the twelve, which Herodotus ſpeaks of, were 
afterwards: divided into twenty-leven parts 
or, that during the interval of ſeveral ages be- 
tween theſe two e this edifice Was Et 5H 
larged.. 51 
Diodarus Siculus, tity,” and Pot us 
Mela have deſcribed the labyrinth without 3 
having Teen it. They. confined themſelves to 
the copying and embeilifhing the recital of the 
two former authors; they furniſh us therefore 
with nothing new. The founder of this edifice | 
is unknown. Each writer (4) names one or 
more, and almoſt all different. This varietyof = 
opinions affords a preſumption that it was not — If 
the work of one, but of ſeveral kings. 
This monument, which Pliny looks upon as 
the moſt aſtoniſhing. production of the human 
Senlus, no longer ſubſiſts ond in the ruins 


EY: 2 
(a) Melee "TE Sant the ies was built FR tha; e 
princes. who governed Egypt, when Pſammeticus, - one of the. 
twelve, uſurped the ſovereign power. 
Strabo attributes the conſtruction of it to Pharaoh Saab; and 


pretends that his body repoſes i in . nn which e the 


encloſure. 
Pliny will have it to have 1 conftratind by Peteſue or Tithoe; © 
but as he quotes ſeveral contradifory authorities, theſe different 


opinions only inereaſe the uncertainty. 


Diodorus Siculus thinks that the labyrinth i is the work and the- 
tomb of Pharaoh Mendes. 


 Pomponius Mela attributes it to Plamwericus, 
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| PO. ONT and Cafe "rot, Seine day per- 5 

3 © haps, when Europe ſhall have reſtored to 
5 i] FE Hort the ſciences ſhe received from her, the 
fands andrubbilk may be removed which have | 
buried the lower ſtory of the labyrinth, and 
very precious antiquities may be diſcovered. 
Woo knows whether the diſcoveriesgpf the 
learned were not depoſited in this aſylum, im- 
penetrable to the people and to ſtrangers? i - 
= the reſearches into Herculaneum, a city of Mi 
_ tlc note, have reſcued from oblivion ſo many 
| Tarities; fo many inſtructive monuments for 
the arts, and hiſtory, what may not be expect- 
ed from fifteen hundred apartments which 
might have been the repoſitory of the archives 
of Egypt, ſince all the prefectures were aſſem- 
| bled here to treat of affairs of ſtate and of re- 
* ligion ? But I muſt not dwell on conjectures, 
You are impatient, doubtleſs, to -know Lake 
_ Moeris, the remains of which are ſtill ſuffici- 8 
ently great to merit your attention. | 
- Herodotus () and Strabo (f) mark out. its 7 
15 by placing the labyrinth on its borders, 
and by fixing the towns which were around it, 


ſuch as Achantus to the ſouth, Aphroditopolis | 
" towards the eaſt, and Arſinoe to the north. 
Dicodorus Siculus (g) and Pliny (4) confirm theſe 
authorities, by placing it at twenty-four 
- TonFuos from ds between 1555 9 | 


(e) n 1 . EN FH) Sabo © 17. 
Ae) Diodorus Siculus, „% [C3 Pliny, 1. 3 
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: of. 1 of Arlinoe.. „Thies _ 
nimity. of ſentiment gives in fact every degree . 
of- eertainty..we- could wiſh for. If the lake 
howeyer had totally diſappeared, like Mareotis, MM 
one might ſtill have one's doubts; but in be 
fituation marked by theſe hiſtorians, we ſe in 
our days a lake, known by the name of U I 
Caroun, more than fifty leagues. in circumfe- 
rence. . We cannot therefore, without perſiſt- EO 
8 ing againſt evidence, refuſe to recognize the 
remains of that of Mceris. Let us examine 
what the ancients ſaid of it. By weighing with _ 
à ſcrupulous 8 their teſtimonies, we 
| att perhaps be able to clear up a point of to- 3 
pography enveloped in profound darkneſs.  * 7 
he labyrinth, ſays. Herodotus, ſuch as: I 3 
| « have been deſcribing it, is ſtill leſs ſurpriz- — 
Ling than the Meeris. This lake is in circum- 
« ference 3600 ſtadia, or 60 ſehenes, which | 
form the dimenſions of the maritime bale of / mh 
b Egypt, e —_— OY It ſtretehes 


from 


1 We i reg ns. Ln of N in Lower, | 
Egypt, at four miles, or 4 league and a quarter. Thus the 60 
ſchenes make 75 leagues, Strabg and Diodorus Siculus; who have 1 
employed other meaſures to eflitxiate the ſame extent of country. 
agree however with Herodotus. The baſe of Egypt therefore re- 
mains determined at 75 leagues, and fince it is equal to the cir- 
cumference of Lake Morris, that Jake was only 38 leagyes round. 
I am. compelled to enter into theſe particular, becauſe this pal. 
*s Tage has produced many errors. Writers in general paying atten- * 
tion to the firſt member of the ſentence of Herodotus, in which he 
fixes the extent bf the lake at 3600 ſtadia, and allowing each ſta- 
dium its uſual eſtimation of about 100 toiſts, have given 150 or 
180 leagues circumference to lake Mœris. But whoever reflects on 
| * O will tos that the meaſure of 6908 fadia is there deter- 


mined 
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Ka from north to Fouth (O, and its greateſt 
depth is three hundred feet. Two pyramids, 
L conſtructed in an iſland towards the middle, 
. © riſe from three hundred feet below water, 

< and are as high out of it, which proves that 
it has been dug by the hand of man. Each 
of them has on its ſummit a coloſſal ſtatue, 
. - 4 ſeated on a throne. Their total elevation, 
taken from the baſe, is a ſtadium of ſix hun- 
* dred feet (). Lake Meris occupies a ſoil 

mw very dry, and deſtitute of ſprings. It de- 
„ xives its waters from the Nile, which runs 

* there during ſix months. The reſt of the 
year it reſtores them to the river. During 
e the former period, the fiſhery produces a ta- 
* . Tent of iwer . to the royal treaſury, and 
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mined: by 60 6 or * 5 Joins, and chat e aher conſe- 
quently has made uſe of ſtadia of 50 toiſes. I do not know whe- 
ther any one has made this remark before me, but I know that 
From this paſſage ill conſtrued, have ſprung all the debates of the 

moderns. M. de Voltaire bas combated with the weapon of 
pleaſantry the exiſtence of a lake of 180 leagues, which is greater, 
ſays he, than all Egypt. Mr. Rollin, and eſpecially Boſluet, have 
_ warmly maintained it. Several writers have reſtricted its extent, 
and limited'it to twenty leagues, M. Danville, deſirous of concili- - 
ating all parties, in his map of Egypt, has created a great canal, or 
to which he gives the name of Lake Mœris. But he has not been 
more fortunate than others, fince the form and ſituation of this 
pretended Meeris are abſolutely S the moſt reſpectable 
9 authorities i in hiſtory. 
() At this day its greateſt dimenſion is from eaſt to weſt, but 
formerly it might extend from Arſinoe as far as the canal, for the 
_ diſcharge of the waters. 
(2) In theſe two paſſages Herodotus employs the meaſure of 
ſtadia; but as he had at firſt reduced them to 50 toiſes, and after- 
wards reſtores them to'their full eſtimation, 1 takes care to apprize 
us that 6 are ade of 60d Tour. TY 
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twenty minas only, during the And Ag 
* cording to the natives of the country, a canal 
< is pierced (n) acroſs the mountain, the extend-/ 
ed chain of which commands Memphis. 
1 This is an outlet by which the ſuperffuqus 

<« waters are-poured into the ſands of Lybia, 
< on the weſtern ſide. I enquired what had 
become of the earth taken from the lake; 
they aſſured me that it had been conveyed to 
the river, and carried * the current to the 3 
„ ET 
Let us join the report & straba to that 41 . 
Herodotus ; they throw. mutual light upon 
each other (%. The province of Arſinoe con 
e tains the wonderful lake of Moeris. It re- 
<« ſembles the ſea in its extent, its colour, and 
« its ſhores. As deep as it is vaſt, it receives at 
the beginning of the inundation, the waters 1 
« which would otherwiſe cover the harveſts MM 
« and the habitations of men: they are con- 
e ducted thither by a great canal. When the 
Nile ſubſides, they return by two other ca- 
4 nals (thoſe of 7. amich and of Bouck,) which, as 
well as the former, ſerve for watering the = 
fields: all this is naturally performed, At 
S the head of the canals, ſluices are formed, 
* which are opened at pleaſure, whether to in : 
« e or to we off * waters (0). 
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ho I have marked on cha map, at the begining of this vo- | 
lume, the ſituation of this canal. | 

(x) Strabo, 1. 14. 

() Diodorus Siculus protends that i it coſt are lens, ent is to 


ſay, 
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-If this paſſage does not fix the extent of the 


1 it proves at leaſt that it was very confi- 5 


derable, and that it could not be determined 
| bythe eye. Diodorus Siculus refers to the opi- 
nion of Herodotus, Who, gives Lake Meeris 
three thouſand fix hundred Radia, that is to 
lay, ſeventy-five leagues circumference. Pliny . 
eſtimates it at two hundred and fifty thouſand 
paces, which make about eighty leagues. Thus 
then, you ſee antiquity agreed on à point 


which has given riſe to ſo many diſcuſſions 


among the moderns, without any of them be- 
ing able to eſtabliſh his ſyſtem on a ſolid baſis, 
and unite every opinion. At preſent this lake / 


is only about fifty leagues round; but this di- 
minution by no means proves that Hero- . 
dotus and Pliny were deceived in their 


calculations. Conſidering the revolutions, 


which have moleſted Egypt for a ſeries, 
of two thouſand years, it might. have . | 


gone ſtill greater changes: 


Fix your eyes, Sir, on the map of this coun- 
try, you will ſee that the chain of mountains 
which follows the courſe of the Nile, at a very 
little diſtance on the left, from the cataracts, as 


bay, 3 $0/006 Tivres; to open theſe fluices, "Tris not 50 aber 
what has made him adopt this fable. It is certain, however, that 


Heyodotus and Strabo, who have been on the ſpot, who have exa- 
mined them with attention, do not ſpeak of it. Pliny, and Pom- 
potiius Mela, who report what the ancients have written on the 
ſubjeQ of lake Mœris, and who would not hãve omitted fo extra- 


ordinary a fact, make no mention of it. So much improbability, 4 
joined to the filexce | of OO. demonſtrates the _ of this 


n ; 


0 * * Or „ 
e FOO ftretches off ſuddenly on the ſid 4 
of Lybia, then returning towards the caſt; - 
forms in its contours. an immenſe baſon. Al. WW 

though lower than the bed of the river, this _—_— 
hollow was once covered with a barren „ 
becauſe the waters, ſtopped by the downs and " "bY 
the rocks, could not penetrate there. One f 
the Pharaghs, called Mceris,.kno wing perfealy: _ 
the ſituation of the country, conceived one of + 
the moſt noble deſigns ever projected by the hu- 
man mind, and had the glory of carrying it into 
execution. He determined to change this 3 
ſert into an uſeful lake. After ſome thouſands: WO; 
. of men collected together, had cleared: out, and 
dug the ſoil in ſeveral places, he drew a eanal of R 
forty leagues in length, and three hundred feet 
wide, for the purpoſe of conducting thither a part 
of the waters of the Nile, - This great canal, 
which ſtill ſubſiſts entire at this day, is known | 
under the name of Bakr Ionſeph, Joſeph's river. 
It opens near Tarout Eccherif, and ends at Bu. 
kit Caron. This work muſt have coſt immenſe” 
ſums; for in ſeveral places it is cut out of the 
rock. It was not enough to have diſengaged 
Egypt from the exceſs of the inundation, Whien 
in thoſe remote ages remained too long on the 
lands, at that time lower than they are in ou 
days, and occaſioned its ſterility ; it was necef- 5 
ſary alſo, to render theſe waters uſeful to agri- 
culture. This great prince ſucceeded in this, 
by drawing two other canals from the lake to 
the river. At their opening were formed two 
{rt | TO | Sees, 
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fluices, which were kept hut during the i in- 


creaſe of the Nile; then the waters conveyed 


by the canal of Joſeph, were heaped up in the 


vaſt encloſure of Lake Mceris, encompaſſed 


with dykes and mountains. Buring the ſix 
months that the Nile was on the deeline, theſe 


ſluices were opened, and à ſurface of water of 


about eighty leagues in circumference, and 
thirty feet (p) higher than the ordinary level 
of the river, formed a ſecond inundation to be 


directed at pleaſure. One part returned to the 
Nile, and ſerved for the navigation. The other 


part branched out into innumerable rivulets, 


watered the fields, and diffuſed fertility even 


to the very ſandy hills. This work, the great- 
eſt and the moſt uſeful ever executed on earth, - 


united every advantage. Tt ſupplied the defi- 


cieney of water in years of a moderate over- 
flow, by retaining thoſe precious waters, which 
otherwiſe would have flowed uſeleſsly to the 
ſea. Its benefits were ſtill more ſtrongly mark- 
ed in the time of a great inundation. It receiv- 


ed that hurtful ſuperfluity of them, which 


would have prevented the ſowing of the earth. 5 
- Leſt this artificial ſea ſhould break down thebar- 
riers that were n to it, and cauſe * ; 


00 The na) of Jofeph having 1 its ee in he Thebais, « con- 5 : 
| veyed to lake Mcaris the waters of the Nile from the commence- 


ment of the increaſe. As they were continually confined, on one 


+ fide by the mountains, on the other by dykes and ſhices, placed on 
the canals of Bouch and of Tamieh, they roſe to the height of the 


_ Inundarian, that is to fay, about thirty ore above the uſual level 


ol the river. 
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ful umd in the country, a canal was cut 
through the mountains, by which the fuper- 
fluous waters were poured into the ſands, of 
Lybia. Behold, Sir, one of the moſt glorious 
labours of which the hiſtory of nations has ever 
made mention. It is not aſtoniſhing: that anti- 
quity ſhould have ranked it before the pyramids. 
and the labyrinth. It.combined the. happineſs. 
of the people with the grandeur of the enter - 
prize. Accordingly, the E gyptians, though 
they abhorred the Pharaohs, who foreed them 
to excavate mountains, to build themſelves 
ſuperb tombs, bleſſed the memory of Meeris ; 
and his name 1s handed down to poſterity. 


At preſent this lake has loſt almoſt all its pa 


vantages. From the period of near twelve 
hundred years that Egypt has fallen, into the 
hands of barbarous nations, they have either 
deſtroyed, or ſuffered to periſh, the chief part of 
theſe monuments. The Mareotis is dried up, 


the Canal of Alexandria is no longer naviga- 
ble, and the Meeris is only fifty leagues in cir- 


cumference. If the canal of Joſeph were clear- 
ed out, where the mud is collected to a vaſt 
height; if the ancient dykes were re- eſtabliſh- 
ed, and the ſluices of the canals of Tame and 
of Bouch, Lake Meœris would ſtill ſerve the 
ſame purpoſ es. It would prevent the devaſta- 
tions of the too great ſwellings of the river, 
and ſupply the deficiency of thoſe which are 
inadequate. We ſhould ſee it, as heretofore, 
extending itſelf from Neſle and Arſinoe to the 
„„ | Bb : Lybian | 
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' Lybian mountains, and offering to the view of 
the aſtoniſhed traveller, a fea formed by the 


hand of man. 

The depth of kuren Kindred feet, aſcribed 
to it by hiſtorians, muſt be exaggerated, but 
much lefs ſo than may be imagined. The bot- 
tom which it occupies, is'a baſon formed by 
the mountains. It is very low, ſince the Nile 
runs into it even by the canal of Tamich (9). In 
ſhort, however the mud may have gradually 
collected! in a ſeries of ages, it is ſtill of a great 
depth. If all theſe reaſons cannot prevail up- 
on us to adopt the ſentiments of the ancients, 
they will at leaſt compel us to ſuſpend our 
judgment, and to examine the places and the 


times, before we diſmiſs their narratives to the 
regie n of chimeras. 


he pyramids deſctibed by Herodotus no 


longer exiſt. It appears even, that they exiſt- 


ed not in the time of Auguſtus, as Strabo does 
not ſpeak of them. In our days, we may re- 
mark to the north of Birket Caroun, a promon- 


tory, which doubtleſs was formerly an iſland. 
It is terminated by a rock covered with ruins. 
This was perhaps the foundation of theſe Mau- 


ſolea, which bore on their fummits two coloſ- 


ſal ſtatues ſeated upon thrones, and which, 


commanding the whole extent of the waters, 


%) The contrary happened forme As Lake Meeris-receiv- 
ed a greater quantity of waters by the canal of Joſeph, which 
was deeper, and. preſerved them by means of ſluices, it reſtored . 
them afterwards to the Nile when it was low, by the canals of 
Tamich, and of Bouch. 5 

| muſt 
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muſt have formed a coup dil unparalleled i in 


nature. I do not give you theſe conjectures 
for realities ; but you will agree with me, Sir, 
that it was not more difficult to conſtruc py- 
ramids on an iſland in the middle of Lake 
Meeris, than to erect thoſe which are near to 
Giza. 1 ſtop here, and fear I have entered in- 
to details already too tedious, but abſolutely 

neceſſary, when one wiſhes to ſearch out the 
truth from amongſt ſo many contradictions, 
and is deſirous of ſhewing it to thoſe, who, 
| like you, Sir, paſſionately admire it. 


1 have the honour to be ve. 


J 
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| Account or THE Corry ation, a0 THE 15. 


HABITANTS or Faroun. 


; 


Remarks on the GR of t this province, its "POM 
tures, arts, and mhabitants. Deſcription of the fields 

| fhaded' with. groves orange-trers, and with roſe- 
buftes of great height, the flower of which, by fille 

ion, yields an excellent roſe-water. Great fiſhery of 

' the lake and canals. The numerous birds which cover 
the waters. Account of the chief n, and its go- 
vernment. | | if 


To Mr. L M. , | 4 
Grand Cairo, 


| # & HE 8 lest, Sir, offers to your 
mind diſcuſſions only, and nothing but ruins 
to your view. This every man muſt expect, 
who wiſhes to tear the veil from thoſe monu- 
ments, which time has hid for three thouſand 
years. To make up for it, I am going to pre- 

ſent 


ſent you with the refine ſtate of culture in the 
Fuioum. I hope this ſubject will furniſh us with 


more agreeable pictures. The approach of 


winter forms here the gayeſt ſeaſon of the year. 


The breath of the winds, in general ſweet, and 


perfumed as in the fineſt days of ſpring in 


France, has ſomething ſtill more flattering, 


more balſamic, and odoriferous; the waters 


flow in full eam in the canals, and the earth 


is clothing herſelf with vegetables, herbs, and 
harveſts. The images of beauteous nature ſur- 
round us on every fide. This province is one 


of the richeſt and moſt fertile in Egypt. See 


what Strabo ſaid of it eighteen centuries be- 
fore us (): The province of Arſinoe, ſur- 


e paſſes all the reſt, by its beauty, its riches, 


c and the variety of its productions. It alone 
4 produces olives, whoſe fruit is excellent, and 


„from which the Egyptians might make fine 


cc oil, were they not ſo negligent. One ſees 
none of theſe trees in the reſt of Egypt, ex- 


e cept ſuch as are cultivated in the gardens of 


„Alexandria; but their fruit does not ſerve to 
„make oil (). This prefecture abounds in 


* wine, corn, eee and ſeeds of an R 


( Strabo, 1. 17. 


(s) Since the canal of Alexandria is on dry for nine 
months of the year, theſe gardens ha ve diſappeared wich the trees, 
and olive plants collected there. I have ſeen ſome in the orchards 


near Roſetta, They grow very large, and the olives they produce 
are longer, and more fleſhy than thoſe of the Ifle of Crete, and of 
Provence. I am perſuaded they vous yield very good oil. 


„„ 7 ih EEE kind. 
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<« kind.” If this hiſtorian were to return into 
the Faioum, he would find a great alteration ; he 
would there ſee the labyrinth deſtroyed, cot- 
tages in tlie place of palaces, hamlets built of 
mud, where flouriſhing cities once ſtood, the 
canals nearly choked up, and the ſea of Morris 
reduced to two thirds: of its extent; but he 
would ſtill diſcover the productions he has de- 
ſcribed, and the ſame abundance wherever 
the waters can conveyed. The Copti 
ſtill cultivate hers the olive and the vine, 
planted by their fathers. They gather an 
excellent grape, of Which they make a 
a white wine of a very agreeable flavour (9. 
The whole country is at preſent covered with 
corn, with barley, with dourra, or Indian 
millet, which follow each other in an uninter- 
rupted ſucceſſion during ſeven or eight months. 
The ſuperb flax, the ſugar-cane, all ſorts of ve- 
getables ſpring up there almoſt without culture. 
The cucumber and near twenty ſorts of melons, 
of a melting, ſugary, and very wholeſome qua- 
lity, line the banks of the rivulets. Groves 
of fruit trees, amongſt which one diſcovers the 
date-tree, the fig-tree, the banana, the caſſia, 
and the prickly nabc, which produces a ſmall 


(z) In the time of the Ptolemies and under the empire of the Ro- 
mans, the environs of Alexandria and the Sebennitic province, pro- 
duced very famous wine. The Mahometans have deſtroyed theſe 
excellent vine plants. 'The only ones they ſpared are in the pro- 
vince of the Faioum. In general, the grape that grows in the 
ſandy ſoil of Egypt, is of an * flavour. | 


| pear, 


O n ‚ , n 


pear, of a ſharpiſh flavour, are here and there 
diſperſed over the plain. Amidſt this diverſity | 


of trees and plants, the traveller near the vil- 
lages meets with groves of roſe-trees. In the 
other province this beautiful ſhrub ſerves only 


as an ornament for the gardens. Here it is 


collected in clumps, and the roſe-water diſtilled 
from its odoriferous flour, forms a valuable 


branch of commerce. Huoum furniſhes all 
Egypt with it. There is a vaſt conſumption | 


_ of it, In ceremonial viſits (2), it is ſprinkled 
with profuſion on the faces and hands of the 
aſſiſtants. At the bath, the women waſh their 

bodies with it, nor can their toilet be com- 
pleted without roſe-water. Theſe cluſters of 
roſe-trees, ſometimes ſurrounded by Orange» 
trees in bloſſom, produce a c effect to 
the eye, and ſtill more —— — to the ſmell. 


The air around them is perfumed with the 


odour; and in this warm climate, under ſo ſe- 
rene a ſky, one has a more lively ſenſe of the 
voluptuouſneſs of breathing the perfumes of 
the roſe, mixed with the ſweet emanations of 
the orange-flower. 


To the treaſures of a fertile ſoil, the Fanm 


Joins the advantages of the fiſhery, The canals 
and the great lake are full of fiſh; a prodigious 
quantity of them is taken, and conſumed on 


the ſpot, and carried to the neighbouring mar- | 


(#) The roſe-water of the Faioum has a very high odour, which 
it preſerves a long time, The beſt is amd at four livres a bottle. 


kets. 
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kets. Fiſh i is not dearer here than at Damietta. E 


For a medin (x), a man _ «xr food. . 
nough for a whole day. {Reb 5 
When winter is covering the noche Ann 
tries with ſnow and hoar froſt, innumerable 
flocks of birds come to winter on Lake Meeris, 
and the canals of Tum. The inhabitants take 
a vaſt quantity of g ſe with yellow plumage, 
and of an exquiſite flavour; wild ducks, whoſe 
fleſh is fat and delicate; teals, ſwans, of whoſe 
ſkin they make furs, and pelicans, remarkable 
for their large flat beak. The latter, the 
kings of aquatic birds, navigate in numerous 
families on the ſurface of Lake Meceris, and the 
whiteneſs of their plumage forms an agreeable 
contraſt to the deep azure of the waters. The 
modern Egyptians have preſerved the remains 
of their ancient veneration for the ibis, the 
crane, and the ſtork. © They never ſpread their 
nets for them, and theſe birds, truſting to the 
clemeney of men, are almoſt tame. 
What joy Would it afford my heart to bo 
able to paint to you a free people in the midſt 
of this land of plenty. But, alas! the anar- 
chy of a monſtrous government, the enemy of 
order, and of laws, extinguiſhes genius, and, 
like a peſtilential wind, 7 264 ieg"tihah cities, 
and deſtroys the country and its inhabitants. 
The ſame men who, under a ſerene ſky, and on 


(x) A piece of plated copper, which is worth five Hards of our 
money. 


a teeming 


N EGYPT. 


a teeming ſoil; would have Sete ben 
manners, and would enjoy the treaſures of pro- 
digal nature, and the benefits of the arts, be- 
come barbarous, ſuperſtitious, and miſerable 
under the yoke of twenty. four inſatiable ty- 
rants, who! enrich” themſelves with their ſub- 
ſtance. Agriculture lan guiſhes, and every year 
the ſands of Lybia rob it of a portion of its do- 
main. The beautiful provinces of Heraclea 
and Arſinoe are at this day reduced to the third 
of their extent, if we conſider only the arable 
lands. By re-eſtabliſhing the dykes and the 
canals, they would recover their ancient limits; 
and the flouriſhing ſtate: they once enjoyed. 
For the climate, the ſoil, the waters are the 
ſame. - The men only, and the aws have 
| changed. A E 
a — of the Crocodile, of Reales add. 
Ptolemais, which/ſerved them as a port, are re- 
placed by that of the Faroum, which in the time 
of Abulfeda was ſtill of ſome conſequence. He 
ſpeaks thus of it ()). Faioum, the capital of 
the province of that name, poſſeſſes public 
<« baths, markets, and colleges, which are un- 
der the diſcipline of the (z) Chafertes and the 
« Melchites, The canal of Joſeph divides it in- 
to two parts. It is ſurrounded by gardens.” 
At preſent Fuoum is only half a league round; 
It 1 1s ſituated on the eaſtern bank * the canal. 


— 


od Abulfeda, Deſcription of and. | 
(z) Twe Mahometan ſects. | e 
e The 
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The remainder is deſtroyed. The: colleges "FE 
ſiſt no longer. The houſes, built with brick, 
. hardened in the ſun, offer the dreary aſpect of 


a heap of cottages. 'Their inhabitants are 


poor, and without energy; all the arts are re- 
duced to ſome manutactures of mats, ſome 
clumſy carpets, and the diſtillation of roſe-wa- 
ter. This town is governed by a Cachef, in 
the name of one of the Beys of Grand Cairo. 
Several Arabian Scheiks who poſſeſs lands in 

the neighbourhood, compoſe his council: they 

ir to the Divan two or three times a week, 
according to the invitations'of the governor. 
Their chief is held in great eſtimation. Har- 
mony cannot long reign amongſt the members 


of adminiſtration. The wars continually break-- _ 


ing out at Grand Cairo, affect the tranquillity 
of the provinces. The victorious party de- 
prives the poſſeſſors of their governments and 
their lands. The Arabs, who have been pil- 
laged, join with the Bedouins, who are always 
ready to favour the malecontents, from the 
hope of. plunder. They deſcend in torrents 
from the mountains, and ſpread deſolation over 
the plains. The undiſciplined - troops ſent 


againſt them, produce no leſs havock. The 


countryman is pillaged alike by his enemy, 
and his defender. If the Arabs are repulſed, 
they retire into the deſerts laden with booty. 
There, their hatred againſt the Turks ferments 
with the fire of their ſun, and when they feel 
themſelves 
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themſelves ſufficiently i in force, they return to. 
commit new ravages. Such is the fate of 
Egypt. Such are the evils attendant on def- | 
pot iſm. | 
Permit me, Sir, to finiſh. this letter by an 
anecdote reported by Strabo, and which proves 
to what a degree the attention paid to the moſt 
ferocious animals may triumph over their fero- 
city. The prefecture of Arſinoe, ſays he, re- 
* veres the crocodile, and looks upon it as ſa- 
_ * cred. The prieſts preſerve one of them in a 
particular lake, and call it /oucos (a). They 
 * nouriſh it with bread, fleſh, and wine, 
* which they give it in the preſence of ſtran- 
gers, attracted by this ſpectacle. Our hoſt, 
one of the reſpectable perſonages who ſhewed 
© us the ſacred things, conducted us after din- 
< ner to the lake, carrying with him ſome lit- 
<« tle cakes, ſore roaſt meat, and a vaſe filled 
„with wine. The crocodile was repoſing him- 
„ ſelf on the bank. The prieſts approached 
* him, one of them opened his mouth, another 
put the cakes, and the fleſh and wine into it. 
After this repaſt the monſter deſcended quiet- 
ly into the water, and ſwam to the other 
cc {ide. ” 
The Egyptians enced the axocoditi be- 
cauſe he was conſecrated to Typhon, an evil 
genius, whoſe fury they dreaded. They thought 


( a) This word is taken from the Greek. It appears that the 
Egyptian name for the crocodile was, Chemſal, which n. | 
dhe it, or perhaps Them/ah, as the Arabs call it. » 


to 
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to calm Ks indignation, and avert the calami- 
ties with which he afflicted them, by honour- 
ing an animal which was his ſy! bolical i image. 
The eagerneſs with which the inhabitants of 
Celebes ſeek after this monſter at this day; the 
name of Sudara (b), or brother, which they beſ- 
tow upon it ; the food they carry it, muſt alſo 
be founded on the ancient worlhip of their 


country. 
| 5 Rave the honour to be, 1 8 


6) Cook's Voyage. Sir Joſeph Banks relates "IRR curious facts 
reſpecting the veneration of the inhabitants of Celebes for the cro- 
codile. 
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TRAVELS in THE DzsarT, ADJOINING | 0 
ow al THE. Rep SEA. 


Deſcription of the Country, the mountains, and the ſands 


 tohach it is neceſſary to paſs over in going to the monaſ- 
 tery of St. Anthony. Obſervations on the plants 
: T "which grow in thoſe deſarts, on the animals which 
inhabit it, and on the quarries of marble and flint- 
ones. Manner of living of the religious belonging to 
the monaſtery of St. Anthony and St. Paul. Deęſcrip- 
tion of the extenſive praſpect from the op of mount 
. Colſoum.- Neflectiuns on the great events which ave 
happened in that "Quarter. | 


'To Mr: L. M. 


LET us continue our route, Sir. On returni 


"towards the Nile, by the canal of Bouck, we 


leave behind us Maidoum, where weremark the 
moſt ſoutherly pyramid of Egypt, ſeveral iſ- 
: lands 
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lands with hamlets, and the ruins of a 
polis, which was ſituated on the eaſtern bank 
where A:fik now ſtands. a 
The canal we quit, formerly poured its wa- 
ters into the river for ſix months of the year. 
At preſent it conveys them the whole year into 
lake Mceris, which does not receive a ſufficient 
quantity by Joſeph's canal, half choked up as 
it is, to be able to reſtore any to the Nile. 

Buichaffords nothing remarkable. The houſes 
are built of brick, and the roofs riſe up in the 
form of pigeon - houſes, The Egyptians | 
dwell on the ground floor, and the pigeons on 
the firſt. This practice is general throughout 
the reſt of the Thebais. Theſe houſes make 
ſome figure at a diſtance, but on entering 
them, one diſcovers nothing but ſigns of miſe- 
ry in the midft of an abundantly rich country. 
For ſeveral leagues, the chain of mountains 
which bounds the river on the eaſt, approaches 
it very near, leaving only a ſmall extent of 
country, fit for agriculture. This ſtrip of land, 
which extends along the foot of barren rocks, 
is interſperſed with villages, ſurrounded by 
coppices, by harveſts, by vegetables, and fruit- 
trees. It is Nature decorated with her ne 
ſures at the entrance of the deſert. 
Aſcending, we fall in with Beniſauef, to the 
weſtward of the Nile. This town is half a 
league in circumference. The moſques, the 
lofty minarets one diſcovers. through the tops 
of the trees, Preſent an agreeable coup-d il; 
| but 
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but the other buildings are only cottages of 
' brick or earth, built without elegance, and 
without taſte. All the induſtry of the inhabi- 
tants is confined to a manufacture of coarſe 
carpets; their whole commerce to the ſale of 
the produce of their foil. Beniſouef is the re- 
ſidence of a Bey, who, as well as the other 
governors of Egypt, levies with an armed 
force his arbitrary tributes. During ſeveral 
months of the year, he encamps with his ſol- 
diers near the villages under his juriſdiction. 
After exhauſting the ſubſiſtence of the country- 
men, and wreſting from them, by dint of fear 
or violence, the fruit of their labours, he ſits 
down near another burgh to exact ſimilar con- 
tributions. It is impoſſible for me to paint to 
you all the vexations exerciſed by theſe tyrants. 
The troops under their command are entirely 
compoſed of banditti; whoſe crimes have dri- 
ven them from their country, Pity, and all 
the ſentiments of nature are extinguiſhed in 
their hearts. To give you an idea of this, 1 
ſhall only lay before you a ſingle anecdote, 
which the Count d' Entragues, who has juſt left 
this country, was a witneſs to. His boat had 
| ſtopped near a village of the Delta. One of 
theſe extortioners entered the hut of a poor 
woman who had ſeveral children: he preſſed 
her to pay the tax impoſed by the Bey. She 
repreſented her miſery, and told him, that ſhe 
poſſeſſed only one mat, and a few earthen jars. 
He made a cloſe ſearch, and having i” a 
| ag 


ifays ſhe; make me die of hunger, and this 


= The barbarian, unmoved at theſe tender words; 
mother in deſpair, tears the boy ſhe was ſuck- 


| head,” After this frightful action ſhe inftant- 


Hence that one goes. to the monaſteries of St. 


to the Red Sea. 


plain, called Elbakara, the cow. Mount Kaleil, 


the eaſt, It 1s ſeven or eight leagues wide, 


bag of thos, was pueparint to carry it off. She 
conjured him to deſiſt, aſſuring him that this 
Was her whole ſubliſtence. „Will you then,“ 


infant I am ſuckling,” and all my family?“ 


and the en of tears he forced from her, 
takes up the bag of rice. On this the wretched 


ling from her boſom, and daſhed him on the 
earth. There, monſter, his blood be on your 
1y dried up her tears, and ſtood motionleſs- as a 
ſtatue. The ſavage ſoldier went off with his 
prey, without diſcovering the leaſt emotion! 
Such 1 is the unhappy lot of the people of Egypt. 

Over againſt Beniſouef ſtands the village of 
Baiad, partly inhabited by Copti. It is from 


Anthony and St. Paul, ſituated on mount Col. 

ſoum. As theſe ſavage ſpots merit the atten- 
tion of naturaliſts, F ſhall give you a haſty 
ſketch of them. It will afford you ſome know- 
ledge of the deſarts that extend from the N ile 


> Two leagues to the north of Baiiid, we enter 
mto a narrow valley, formed by Gebel Geber, the 
hill of the ciſtern, and Hajar Mouſſoum, the 
marked ſtone: This gulley ds to a ſandy 


or the hill of the well- beloved, terminates it to 


and 
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and much more from north to ſouth. Its" 
v hole extent preſents nothing to the eye but a 
barren ſand. One finds only in the chinks of 
the rocks, and by the ſides of the winter tor- 
fen © little verdure, ſome acacias, which 
produce the cum-arabic, ſenna, ſcorpion-wood, 
the crooked root of which is famous as an anti- 
dote againſt the bite of that inſect, and ſome 
other plants. Oſtriches, camels, gaszels, and 
tygers, which make continual war on them, 
inhabit the caverns in the rocks, and bound 
acroſs theſe ſands, where they find with diffi- 
culty a few patches of graſs. One finds here 


flints of various colours, red, grey, black, and 


blue, andall of a very fine grain; their ſur- 
face, which is expoſed to the air, is waved 


and rugged : that next the ſand is poliſhed and _ 


brilliant. Undoubtedly the attentive natu- 
raliſt would find in the chinks of the rocks, 
and the bed of the torrents, precious ſtones, 
and eſpecially emeralds, formerly very com- 
mon in Egypt. At the bottom of Mount 
Kaleil there are ſprings of brackiſh water, which 
is drank in times of neceſſity. The wild 
beaſts, men themſelves, have no other to 
quench their thirſt with. They are ſur- 
rounded by a few date-trees. Above we 
ſee the grottoes of hermits, whom the 
fervour of devotion had led, in the. firſt 

ages of Chriſtianity, into this ao ſoli- 
tude. 


Vor. I. Cc Alfter 
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After cimbin up Mount Kaleil, we - 
into the plain of Elaraha, or of waggons, which 
8 not lets ſterile, nor leſs ardent than the for- 
I ts furface is covered with arid ſands; 
it i is oF Sat fo by burnt rocks; a few winter 
torrents traverſe it; the ſun deſtroys there eve- 
ry vegetable ſubſtance ; but whilſt it deprives 
plants and trees of life, it matures in the ſides 
of the mountains the rareſt ſtones. Towards 
the north of this plain we diſcover three 
quarries of red, white, and black marble. 
Blocks. half. hewn out of the rock, others 
diſperſed. around it, announce the labours 
of man. | i 
It was here that the Phargats made them 
hew thoſe hard and, poliſhed ſtones, of which : 
they formed the covering, and the pailages of 
their ſuperb mauſolea, They were conveyed 
on waggons to the Nile, from whence they 
were tranſported on rafts. to the foot of the py- 
ramids O. To the ſouth of theſe quarries is 
another of beautiful granite, which has been 
greatly worked. A reſervoir of water, e a 


(c) Herodotus, enn Siculus, — Pliny tell us, that the 
marbles which ſerved for the lining of the, pyramids, and the con- 
fruction of the paſſages, were brought from the mountains of Ara- 
bia. But as all the eaſtern part. of Egypt, between the Red Sea 
and the Nile, was called. Arabia, there is reaſon. to believe that 
theſe beautiful ſtones came from the quarries I have. been ſpeaking 
of. The plain was called el Araba, the waggons, from the 
quantity of carriages. employed; in rue en enormous 


maſſes. 


little 
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little way off, PU the purpoſes.of the work- 
men; further on are grottoes of hermits, who 
could not in the whole world have choſen a 
more ſavage dwelling, nor where they might 
be more remote from the intereourſe of man- 
E 
After paſſing a part of Mount Colzoum, 3 we 
arrive at the monaſtery of St. Anthony: it has 
no gate; one enters by a window, into which 
the monks lift the traveller by means of a pul- 
ley. Theſe precautions are neceſſary to ſecure 
them from the plunder of the Arabs. A lofty 
and thick wall, a quarter of a 3 in eir⸗ 
cumference, forms the encloſure of it. A large 
garden, where various ſorts of fruit-trees are 
cultivated, occupies a part of it. In the other 
are to be ſeen. the. cells of the monks; and a 
ſmall church, where divine ſervice is colebrat« 
ed. A canal, which receives the waters from 
the mountains, conveys them into the monaf - 
tery. Though a little brackiſh, they fupply 
the wants of life, and the culture of fruits and 
vegetables. The religious Copti who inhabit 
it devote themſelves to a moſt auſtere penance. 
They obſerve a rigid abſtinence; and drink 
wing only on the four great feſtivals of the 
year. A ſort of naſte; ſeaſoned with the oiI 
of ſeſame, ſalt-fiſn, honey, and the produce 
of their garden, conſtitute their food. Schiſm 
has corrupted the purity of their doctrine, and 
their obſtinate attachment to the errors of 
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Monothelifm i is exceſſive. They i imagine, how | 
ever, they poſſeſs an abſolute empire over 
demôns, ſerpents, and wild beaſts. Their ſu- 
perior, when Father Sicard went to viſit them, 
was labouring at the philoſopher's ſtone. 
Amidſt a total renunciation of all the comforts 
of ſocial life, he was oecupied | in the reſearch | 
ee 

Theſe monks praterve a great veneration for 
the grotto of St. Anthony ; it is an obſcure ha- 
bitation, dug out of the mountain, where that 

father of the monaſtic life lived as in a tomb, 
ſurrounded by ſhadows and deſarts. A rock of 
a league diameter, lofty and ſteep, ſeparates | 
this convent from that of St. Paul, © The 
impoſſibility of getting over it obliges one 
to make a circuit round the mountain, and 
it is two day's work to get at it. This 
monaſtery, built on the eaſtern fide of 
Mount Colzoum, is alſo inhabited by Copti, 
as miſerable, as on and as ignorant as the 
former. 

Seated on the: nana of colzoum, the Red 
Sea is at one's feet one diſcovers at a diſtance 
that extremity, towards which the chief of the 
Iſraelites is ſaid to have paſſed with all his 
people, between the ſuſpended waves; and to 
the ſouth eaſt the famous hills of Oreb and of 

Sinai, where he received the tables of the 
aW. : 

„The ſight of theſe places leads to ſerious me- 

5 ditations. 
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ditations. One conterapl: und 
the countries whence — the great 
religions which alternately: have reigned upon 

the earth. That of the Egyptians ſubſiſts no 
longer. The Jewiſh religion is not extinct, in 
ſpite of the diſgraces of that reprobated peo- 
ple. The Chriſtian and the Mahometan ſub- 
ſiſt from one end of the univerſe to the other. 
How fertile in wonders have been the coun- 
tries, the mountains, the ſea, I am contem- 
plating from this elevation ! the hiſtory of na- 
tions is filled with them, and the barbarous in- 
habitants of theſe countries ſtill preſerve their 
memory. | 
Let us deſcend Fell Mount Calnomin, and 
approach the Red Sea. . Its ſhores are covered 
with innumerable ſhells, whoſe beauty, ſhape, 
and colours alternately attract our eyes. It is 
difficult to chooſe out of ſuch a variety. Ma- 
rine plants cover the rocks, the waters are fill- 
ed with corals, ſome white, and others red as 
ſcarlet. Join to theſe curious objects the varie- 
gated marbles of the mountains, the precious 
mines they contain, the plants which grow 
along the torrents, the rare flints with which 
the ſands are ſtrewed, and you will admit, 
that all theſe riches well deſerve the attention 
of a naturaliſt. But, in truth, the knowledge 
of them muſt be purchaſed by ſo much fatigue 
and peril, one muſt be ſo long expoſed to the 
plunder of the Arabs, and to the burning heats 
- C6 3 oh Þ 
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LETTER XXXL 
Route Fat Baia To - ACHMOUNAIN. 


Pe anal W a 
the river. Delineation f their Various aſpects. 
— Situation of dhe tas 
branches "which form the great canal of Bahr 

| Touſeph. "Deſeription of the ſacrifice made 70 

tie Sun, engraved on a rock near | Pabain. 

Refledtions on this Jubjed,. Remarks on the prin= 
 cipality. ef Mela, dependent an Mecca, and on 

tie magnificent portich. of | Alm with the 
ale: LY father: . 8 
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Tir! E Vorch ed that blows, * 15. 
vites us to purſue our voyage. One of 
the advantages of the ſituation of Egypt, 
is the enjoying this ſalutary wind more than 
nine 


* 
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nine months of the year. Beſide tempe- 
ring the exceſſive heats, diſſipating the noxi- 

ous. vapours, and carrying into Abyſſinia 
the clouds whoſe diſſolution into rain occaſions 
the annual; inundation of the Nile, it ſerves 

alſo to enable the boats to aſcend againſt the 
Tapidity of the current. Let us take the ad- 

vantage of this _ favourable gale, and fail to- 
wards the Upper Thebais. Seated on the deck 
of our bark, borne on the waters, which are on 
a level with the banks, we have a full com- 
mand of the adjacent country, and a new ſpec- 
tacle is every moment opening to our view. 
Already the minarets of .Bem/ouef loſe them- 
ſelves in the horizon. Other villages appear 
in ſight. Here Berangie lies concealed under 
the ſhade of date-trees. On the other bank 
Abou Ennour appears at the foot of the moun- 
tains.” Further off ſtands But, where the Copti 
preſerve the relies of Saint George, embelliſhed 
by the richneſs of the ſurrounding harveſts, 

for it preſents nothing but cottages with a 
ſmall moſque. To the eaſtward is the com- 
mencement of Gebal Etteir (d) the hill of birds. 
It derives its name from the multitude of 
kites, hawks, eagles, Pharaoh's fowls, and cor- 
morants, which reſts there, to be in readineſs 
to fall upon their prey. The woods which bor- 


| 344 The birds of prey are very numerous, and various in Egypt, 
| becauſe they are never killed, and mo find 2 of food; ſmall | 


der 


een: are more ſcarce, 
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Ss der; the foot of the rocks are inhabited by tur- 

tle-doves, and other ſmall birds. Flocks of 
übiſes, cranes, ſwans and ſtorks, line the banks 

of the river, and cover the Nile during the 
winter. Flights of pigeons darken the air. 
They are more numerous in Egypt than in any 
other country on the earth. Every hamlet, and 
every town forms a vaſt-pigeon-houſe; / Their 
excrement is carefully ecke to SPS: the 
| REIGN: plants. 

„The -burgh. of Feckns, called: Fur in the 
time of the Greeks, ſtands on the weſtern 
bank. The large iſland oppoſite, raiſes % 
verdant head above the waters. Various vege- 
tables, cucumbers, and excellent melons partly 
cover it. Abou Girge, where the Copti have a 
convent, is not far from it. Sciernunꝭ runs along 
the foot of the hill of birds. This ſide is inha- 
bited by independent Arabs, who pillage every 
boat they can ſurpriſe, and when troops are 
ſent againſt them, they penetrate into the de- 
ſarts, whoſe ſources they alone are acquainted 
with, and where the Turks dare not follow. 
| them. When the ſtorm is over, they return in 
force to reſume their poſſeſſions. The traveller 
ſhould always be on his guard, march with 
arms, ſtand ſentry, fire muſket- ſhot from time 

to time during the night, and ſuffer no boat 12 
come near his, otherwiſe he runs a great riſk 
of being robbed and murdered. . 7 

A eye naturally turns away from the 

eaſtern 
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ceaſtern bank, lined with barren rocks, to re- 
poſe itſelf on the teeming fields which appear 
to the weſtward. The earth is cultivated on 
that ſide to'the very borders of the river. The 
tle of Sahra contains a hamlet in a moſt beau- 
tiful poſition. It is placed amongſt the trees, in 
the middle of harveſts, of verdure, and of wa- 
ter. What charming habitations might a po- 
Hſhed people form in the iſlands of the Nile! 
The curious might there collect the trees of 
every warm climate. He might plant there 
' whole woods of oranges, myrtles, pomegra- 
nates, and roſe- trees. The Arabian jeſſamine, 
the odoriferons ſhrubs, the magnolia of Ame- 
rica, would grow wonderfully well there. The 
perfumed pine- app le, the banana, the orange, 
the moſt delicious fruits, would amply repay 
him for his labour. Sutrounded by the arts, 
and by that nature which he would have em- 
belliſhed, his. happy days would -glide away 
under the ſhade of enchanted thickets. Theſe, 
Sir, are only wiſhes thrown into the uncertain. | 
ty of the future; but grant me, at leaſt, the 
conſolation of thinking they will one day be 
realized, | 
We arrive at the port of Minich, a pretty con- 
ſiderable town. Tt is handſome, "populous, 
and commercial: It is the reſidence of a Ca. 
chef. A cuſtom-houſe is eſtabliſhed here, and 
the boats which deſcended from the Sad, are 
obliged to ſtop, and to pay a duty accord- 


on rere wm 
ing to the merchandize they carry, We find | 


here columns overturned, and the remains of 
ancient edifices. It is not improbable that they 


are the ruins of (e) Cynopors, placed hy Strabs 
and Ptolemy above Fenchi. The inhabitants of 


this city held the dog in great veneration. The 
Prieſts nouriſhed them with ſacred meat, 
in honor of Auudis, the companion and guar. 
dian of-Ofaris ). Strabo lays down Oxyrinchus 
at ſome diſtance from Cynopolis, in the in- 
terior of the country. Scattered marbles and 
heaps of rubbiſh, lying round Bekneſe, on Jo- 
 ſeph's- canal, determine the poſition of that 
ancient city (20, where the fiſh called oxyrin- 
chus by the Ortes was looked upon as fa- 
cred. 

This bog ani, which extends between the 
Nile and Bakr Jonſeph, is of the greateſt beauty. 

The corn, the barley, the flax, the beans, 

fown in fields ſurrounded by rivulets, grow 
there in- abundance, The dourra, and the 
ſugar-cane, riſe there to a great height. All 


the plants are vigorous and full of ſap; all the 


trees are loaded with fruit. The picture of 
abundance continually recreates the ſight ; but 
it is disfigured by the appearance of the pea- 


(e) The city of Dogs. | (Y Strabo, 1. „ 

(2) Mr. Pocock lays down Oxyrinchus in the ſpat occupied by 
Oirge. This poſition does not appear to me exact, ſince Strabs 

fitively ſays that Oxyrinchus was not on the banks of the Nile, 


ſant 


within the country. 
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ſant covered with rags, and thoſe earthen huts 
where he ſhuts: himſelf up a prey to miſery, 
after bedewing with the ſweat of his brow, the 
rich harveſt he has been gathering, but not 
for him. It is true then that wholeſome laws 
do more for the happineſs of eee than n 
the treaſures of nature. 

Ihe village of Gerabie is oppoſite to Minith. 
Higher up is the: burgh of Saouadi. It is here 
that the grottoes of the Thebais commence, ſo 
famous for the auſterity of the anchorites, 
who retired thither in the firſt ages of the 
church. They extend the ſpace of twenty 
leagues, even over againſt Manfelout. They 
are quarries dug by the Egyptians, and the 
hieroglyphics one ſees on them confirm their, 
antiquity. : 

A foreſt of date-trees baxing 1 Saouddi, 
and deſcends to the bank of the river. The iſle 
of Sahra is at no great diſtance from it. Vil- 
lages continually ſucceed each other. Their 
contiguity, the variety of their aſpects, the 
number of their inhabitants, render the land- 
ſcapes entirely lively, and highly diverſified. 
Near to Rodda one diſtinguiſhes the entrance of 
one of the branches of Bahr Iouſeph the other 
is higher up at the village of Tarot Ech herif. 
Mr. Norden has only laid down the former, 
and Father Sicard only the latter; they Rill 
ſubſiſt, | | 

Deſcending the canal of Rodda, —_ banks 

are 
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are cllarming, we enter into the great bed of | 
Bahr Fuſeph, on the ſide of which ſtands the BE 
village of Abouf. A league to the ſouthward, © 
we croſs the ruins of an ancient town, from the 
remains of which the burgh of Babain has en- 
riched itſelf. At ſome diſtance beyond. it our 
attention is fixed by a curious monument. It 
is a rock ſmoothed with the point of the chiſel, _ 
in the depth of which a grotto of fifty feet dia- 
meter, and ſix deep, is hewn. The bottom re- 
preſentsa facrifice offered to the ſun. This lu 
minary is there ſculptured in demi-relie vo. On 
the right two prieſts, decorated with pointed 
caps, lift up their arms towards him, and 
touch with their fingers the extremity of his 
rays. Behind them, two children with their 
heads dreſſed in the ſame manner, hold in 
their hands full cups, deſtined for the libatians. 
Three piles, ſupported by ſeven vaſes with 
their handles, and placed below the ſun, bear 
on their ſummits ſlaughtered lambs. On 
the left we diſcover two young girls, attached 
only to the ſtone by the feet and back. The 
Arabs have kngcked off their heads, and disfi- 
gured them with their lances. Various hiero- 
glyphics compoſe, undoubtedly, the hiſtory of 
this ſacrifice which 1 imagine was an offering 
to Jupiter Ammon, a ſymbolical divinity, - 
by which the ancient Egyptians. denoted the 
ſun entering the ſign of the ram. This animal 
was conſecrated to him, and the commence- 
ment 
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ment of the aſtronomical year, and the 
_ renewal of the light, was celebrated by this 
circumſtance. This monument, hewn out of + 
4 hard ſtone, muſt paſs to the lateſt poſte- 
nity. ... 

Near to Babain is Touna (. Between this 
village and that of Abouſir we trace the ruins 
of an ancient aqueduct of brick, which convey- 
ed the waters to the foot of the mountains. 
Keeping along the banks of Bakr Touſeph, we 
arrive at Tarout Eccherif, where this great canal 
has its principal entrance. Melaowr is three 
leagues diſtant from it to the north, It is a 
handſome town, fituated in a fertile plain. 
There is a conſiderable market here. Every 
article is to be met with in abundance, and at a 
very low price. Melanui and ſeveral villages 
which ſurround it, compoſe a ſmall principali- 
ty, which was formerly given to Mecca. The 
Emir Haji, or the Prince of the caravan, had 

the privilege of ſending thither a Sanda (i) to 
govern it. The latter ſends to Grand Cairo 
conſiderable tributes in grain, which he draws 
from the inhabitants, and the Emir Haji conveys, 
them to the Cherit of Mecca. 

The village of Achmounain, four miles to the 
north of Melaoui, 18 remarkable for the ruins it 


(a) This is the city. called by Strabo the peas 1 and near 
to which he lays down the courſe of the great canal. Here are the 
ruins of a temple of the ſun. 

(i) Sardar ſignifies governor and general of the . the per- | 
ſon inveſted with this character unites che civil and military 
power. 
conta ins. 
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contains Amongſt the heaps of rubbiſh it is 
ſurrounded with, one admires a ſuperb portico, 
that has ſuffered nothing from time. It is one 
hundred; feet long, twenty-five wide, and is. 
ſupported by twelve columns, which have only 
a plain faſcia by way of capital. Each column 
is compoſed of three blocks of granite, forming 
in all ſixty feet in height, by twenty-five i in 
circumference. The block which reſts upon 
the baſe is ſimply rounded, and loaded with hi- 
eroglyphics, which commence with a pyramid: | 
The two others are fluted, The colunins are 
ten feet diſtant from each other, except the two. 
middle ones, which, ſerving for the entrance, 
leave between them an interval of fifteen feet. 
Ten enormous ſtones cover the whole extent 
of the portico. Over them is a double row. 
The two middle ones, which riſe in the form 
of a pediment, ſurpaſs the others in height and 
_ thickneſs. One is ſtruck with aſtoniſhment at 
the ſight of theſe maſſes of rocks that the art of 
man has been able to elevate to the height of 
ſixty feet, The frieze which goes round it, is 
covered with hieroglyphics very well carved. 
We ſee the figures of birds, of inſets, of men 
ſeated, to whom others ſeem to make offerings, | 
and different ſortsof animals. This is probably 
the hiſtory of the time, the places, and the deity, 
in whoſe. honour this monument. was raiſed: 
The portico was painted red and blue. Theſe, 
colours are effaced in many places; but the 
lower part of the eters which ſurrounds the 
colonnade, 
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colonnade, has preſerved. a gold colour aſto- 
niſhingly lively. It is the ſame with the cell. 
ing, where the ſtars of gold ſhine upon an 
azure ſky with a dazzling brilliancy. This mo- 
nument, conſtructed before the conqueſt of the 
Perſians, has neither the elegance, nor, the pu- 
rity of the Grecian architecture ; but its ſoli- 
dity, which it ſeems impoſſible to deſtroy, its 
awful ſimplicity, and its majeſty, command 
admiration. What ideas muſt we entertain of 
the temple, or the palace, of which this an- 
nounced the entry? I will confeſs to you, Sir, 
that one cannot but be greatly ſurpriſed at 
finding amidſt Arabian and Turkiſh huts,-edi- 
fices which ſeem to have been the works of 
genii. Their antiquity ſtill adds to their eſti- 
mation. - Eſcaped from the ravages of deſtruc- 
tive conquerors, ſtamped with the impreſſion 
of ages, they impoſe a ſort of veneration on 
the contemplating traveller. The modern 
| Egyptians behold with indifference theſe beau- 
tiful remains of antiquity, and ſuffer them to 
ſubſiſt, only becauſe it would be too expenſive | 
to deſtroy them. Superſtition and Ignorance 
lead them to imagine, that they contain trea- 
ſures; accordingly, they do not permit travel- 
lers to take a faithful drawing of them. One 
expoſes one's life in making the attempt. I 
mall relate to you what happened to Father Si- 
card whilſt he was admiring the beauty of the 
portico of Achimounain. ]. ight not your cen- 
8 cc * fer,” 1 
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te fer, ſays the Arab his conductor gravely to 
him, © for fear we ſhould be ſurprized in the 

N fact, and that we ſuffer for it.) What do 
you mean? I have neither cenſer, nor fire, 
nor incenſe.”— You laugh at me; a ſtran- 

„ ger like you would not come here merely 

from curioſity.— And what then ?—I know 

4 that by yourſkillyouare acquainted with the 

place where the great cheſt full of gold is hid, 

« which our fathers left us. If your cenfer was 

4 ſeen; it would ſoon be imagined that you | : 

came here to open our cheſt by your sie 
<< words, and carry off our treaſure.” 

Such, Sir, is the general opinion of the mo- - 
dern Egyptians, with reſpect to the Europeans. 
They look upon us all as magicians, and ima- 
gine that by taking only the dimenſions of 

their antiquities, we have the power of earry- | 
ing off their treaſures. Accordingly they never 

ſee you write, or take drawings, without anxi- 

ety, and they prevent it as much as poſſible, 


I have the honour to be, cee. 
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DescrieTIoN or THE COUNTRY PROM Aen. 
: MOUNAIN TO ACHMIM. 


bag of Enfins, heretofore Antinok, bil * 

Adrian, in honour of his favourite Aae, Ex- 
tent of that city. Colunms and gates remaining there 
' of a beautiful architetture. Theſe monuments not 

comparable with the portico of Achmounain. De- 

Auuls on the principal towns fituated on the banks of the 
Nile, with the comparative geography of their ancient 
aud modern pfition. Deſcriptim of Achmim, for- 
meriy Chemmis er Panopolis. Remarks on the 
remains of the ancient temple pill Jubfiftmg in the time 

ef Abulfeda, and on the ſerpent Haridi, with which 
the 1 875 priefis decerve the people, 


2 Mr. E. M. 
Grand Cairo; 
LE us quit the portico of Arhmounain, and 
croſs the Nile, to viſit the remains of Anne. 


Abulfeda gives us the following account of 
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it h: Enfint, (the: name given it by the 
Arabs), contains remarkable ruins of ancient 
* monuments. It is ſituated towards the mid- - 
edle of the Said, to the eaſt of the Nile, and is 
3 „dependent on the provinceof Aiman, which 
is on the other ſide. It is an ancient city,” 
adds the geographer of Nubia, ſurrounded 
* by a well-cultivated country, abounding in 
I fruits and harveſts. It is vulgarly called 1 
_ © city: of the Magi (1), becauſe it is from 
„ thence that en made them come to His 
*Oourt;?? 
I ſhall add fy particulars. to What are 
mentioned by thoſe geographers, in order to 
make you better acquainted with the preſent 


ſtate of theſe places. Adrian, whoſe ſhameful = 


vices tarniſhed the ſplendor of the moſt brilli- 
ant qualities, having loſt his favourite Anti- 
nous in a journey in Egypt, wiſhed to erect a 
laſting monument to his memory. He found- 
ed a city of his name; he marked out the plan 
upon an even ſoil, and built it with a royal 
magnificence. It was half a league in circum- 
ference; two principal ſtreets, of forty-five 
feet wide, which interſected cart other at right 


00 Abulfeda, defcripiton of Egypt. . | 
(1) Antinoe was built near the ruins of Abydus, aliens the 
Egyptians revered the oracle of the God Beſa. This oracle, one 


5 of the moſt ancient of Egypt, was ſtill famous in the time of the 


Emperor Conſtantius. Ammianus Marcellinus, book 19, ſays, 
that all the neighbouring people went to conſult him, and aſſem- 
bled at a certain period to celebrate feſtivals in his honour, This 
is the reaſon why the Arabs call Anctinos, fituated near 5 
bees; the ads of the Magi. 
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angles, traverſed its whole extent. The others ; 
were narrower, but equally ſtraight. The two 
largeſt terminated by four gates, ſome of which 
ſtill ſabfiſt ; the handſomeſt has three vaulted 
entries; that of the middle is forty feet high, 
by twenty-two in width, and twenty 'thick ; 
theother two are ſmaller. Each of the facades | 
of this edifice is ornamented with four pilaſ- - 
tres in bas relief, the Corinthian capitals of 


Which, with the leaf of the acanthus, have a 
' conſiderable projection. This beautiful gate 


was ſurrounded by eight Corinthian columns, 
of the ſame height with itſelf. One only has 


eſcaped the ravages of time, and of men; the 


reſt are either mutilated or deſtroyed ; but the , 


_ pedeſtals remain entire. Beſides this edifice, 


heaps of rubbiſh, which announce temples or 
. palaces deſtroyed. If we may judge from the 
diſtances of the pedeſtals along the ſtreets, they 
were bordered by a colonnade, which formed 


chitecture muſt have formed a charming coup- 
d'cil. Beſides theſe embelliſhments, one of the 
ſquares was ornamented with four large pillars | 
of the Corinthian order, three of which have 
periſhed , their baſes alone remain. The 
fourth is in perfect preſervation ; it is about 
fifty feet high. The ſhaft is compoſed of ſeve- 
ral ſtones. On the firſt is carved an ornament 
of oak leaves. One reads on the pedeſtal a 

| 5 { Siek 


one diſcovers in different quarters of the town, g 


portico on each ſide, and allowed the inhabi- _ 
tants to walk ſheltered from the ſun. This ar- ED 


— 
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Greek inſcription, half effaced (m), which dedi- 
cates it to the emperor Alexander Severus. 
The ſenate of Alexandria, loaded with his 
bounty, had already erected to him the famous 
column I have ſo much talked of to you; it 
elevated theſe other four in his - honour, 
after his triumphs over the Perſians. ;: for 
the foliage of oak which crowns the baſe of 
that which ſubſiſts, was the ſign of | vic- 
| tory amongſt the Romans, Such, Sir, are the 
beſt preſerved monuments to be remarked as 
maongſt the ruins. of Aninot. Did not the in- 
ſeriptions, and the teſtimonies of hiſtorians 
make known the founder of this city, the arches 
of the gates (), the capitals of the pillars, the 
| deficiency of hieroglyphics would inform us, 
that it is not the work of the Egyptians. We 
admire in them that taſte, that elegance, the 
Romans learnt from the Greeks; but we do 
not behold that majeſty, that ſolidity, that 
marvellous | grandeur which the People of 
Egypt knew how. to | ſtamp on their monu- 
e and which other nations have never. 


0 This 5 . K's thiſe — 7⁵ the proſperity 
f the E rer Ceſar, Marcus Aurelius Severus, Alexander, pious, 
aph⁵œοꝰ Aurelius being prafett of the neu Greeks Antinos, 
Sc. We * it on two of the pedeſtals; it is almoſt obliterated 
on the two others. See Father Sicard, Lettres Edi med who. 
gives this Inſcription i in Greek. 
() In none of the monuments remaining to us of 8 E- 
pt, do we ſee an arch or column of any of the Grecian orders, 
Wt ſtones of an abuſing ze, covered wah ene, 


Dd 3 | been 
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been able to attain.” The remains of Antinas, 
in ſpite of their magnificence, are very trifling 
in compariſon with the portico of Achmou-' 
nain, ane it w_ ans; een e 
older. | 
Near to this diy are ther ruins af the ancient 
Abjdus; -where men reforted-to conſult the ora-. 
cle of the God Beſa. A convent of derviſes, 
the end of the fourth century, Antinos was 
peopled by Chriſtians. Palladius aſfirres us. 
that there were twelve convents of vi 
there, and ſeveral others inhabited by Monks. 
It is perhaps to this prodigious increafe of celi- 
bacy within ſo k a town, that its ruin N | 
be attributed. 

There are Ait feveral Contic nan 
in the environs, the monks of which paſs 
their time in miſery and ignorance. The fer- 
tile plains, which, according to the Nubian 
geographer, furrounded Enſinb, have diſappear- 
ed with their inhabitants, and £08 place to 
ſands and deſarts. 

Let us re-imbark, Sir, and ſect the great 
river. Behold in chat mountain to the eaſt, 
that range of grottoes, heretofore inh abited 


by pious anchorites. The hiſtory of the church 
has cglebrated their abſtinence. Fruit, bread 


and water compoſed their nouriſhment. This 
auſtere and contemplative life is leſs ſurpriſing 


in a warm elimate, where temperahre in eating 
and 
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and drinking i is a matter of neceſſity, and con- 
templation an enjoyment. From their cells 
they diſcovered the Nile, the groves, the har- 

veſts, and that croud of boats which navigate : 
on it day and night. But what is aſtoniſhing, 

is, that they ſhould have had the reſolution to 
remain idle their whole lives in the midſt of 
that pepetual movement, the ſpectacle of 
which they had continually before their eyes. 
Theſe grottoes extend as far as Manfelour. This 
little town, ſituated: to the weſt, in the middle 
of a fertile country, is governed by a Cachef. 
The Turks have different moſques there. Op- 
poſite to it appears a Coptic convent, into 


| which one mounts by a pulley ; a precaution 


the monks are obliged. to, make uſe of, e 
the rapacious Arabs. 

The burgh of Salam ſhews itſelf at a diſ- 7 
tance by its lofty pigeon-houſes of a ſquare 
form. A little higher we coaſt along an iſland 
of ſome length, and enter a creek of the Nile 
which leads to Saut (o). This is a large town, 
well built, and very populous. A lake is dug 
there, from which the water the grounds. 
The gardens abound with vegetables and fruit 


trees. Its ſituation on an artificial eminence, 
apprizes us that it is built on the ſite of an an- 
cient 


(o) Pocock thinks that Sious is the ne with e bi, He 
3s miſtaken: n is laid ous by Fr higher up, and on 


. 125 n bank, 


| Strabo, 
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cient town. Accordingly we diſcover the vel. _ 
tiges of Lycopolis, where the wor was , Nag 
as a ſacred animal. 
_  Abmtig is on the ſame ide, at half a league 
from the river. It is a very gay little town. 
It ſtands on the ſite of Abotis, mentioned by 
Stephen of Byzantium. The Turks ſtill culti- 
vate here, as in the time of Abulfeda (Y, the 
n from which they make opium. The 
rich take it with voluptuouſneſs, to procure 
themſelves agreeable viſions. The common 
people content themſelves with taking faſting, 
little balls of the leaf of hemp chopped, which 
produce the ſame effects. Aboutig is governed 
by an Emir. The yoke of theſe Arabian princes 
is not ſo heavy as that of the Beys. Under 
their empire the people enjoy more tranquilli- 
ty, and are leſs expoſed to the ravages of the 
undiſciplined troops of Cairo; nay, one often 
finds in theſe old men that impartial juſtice, 
that humanity, that affecting tenderneſs, with 
Which the RICO parry ruled their fa- 
milies. 
The burgh of Setteft,, above Atouti, repre- 
ſents the ſmall city of Apollo. It is ſituated in- 
| land, and i is partly e by Copti. Dur- 


Strabo, lib. 1 7, places Lycopolis above the canal which throws 


" Itſelf into lake Tanis. This is a fault of the n. we ſhould 
read, lake Maris, | 


(2) Abulfeda, Deſcription of Egypt, 


ing 


OY 
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ing the travels of Father Sicard; a very ſingu- . 


1 accuſation was formed againſt him (r). 


Chriſtians of the country came to the go- 


vernor, and told him that this 'ſtranger, was 


Preparing to nail up the banks of the Nile 


with magic nails, and to divert the inundation 


by his enchantments. This declaration greatly 


embarraſſed the Arab prince. He would have 
apprehended the learned miſſionary, had not a 


Janiflary, who travelled with him, become 
reſponſible for his perſon, and maintained, 
that the Copti were calumniators. This anec- 


dote is ſufficient to give you an idea of the ig- _ 
norance and rere of the modern Egyp- 


tians. 


der on the Nile, we remark Thime, governed 
. by a Cachef, and oppoſite to a large ifland, the 


| aſpect of which is delightful. On the other 


Tide, Silin, anciently Selinon, hides itſelf at the 


foot of the mountains. Kau Elkebire preſents 


nothing but a miſerable burgh built on the 
ruins of Anteopolis. This city contained the 
magnificent temple, which the Egyptians, ac- 
cording to Diodorus Siculus, built in honour 
of Antæus, who was overcome by Hercules. 
No part of it is remaining but the portico, 
ſupported by huge columns, and covered 
with large ſtones. Ong of them may be diſtin 


(r) Lo clans 5 


Amongſt the numerous villages which bor- 


Suiſhed, 


LETTERS: 


guiſhed, thirty feet long by five wide: | The 
ceiling, painted with gold and azure, has pre- 
ſerved the livelineſs of its colours. The Turks 
have converted it into a ſtable, where they 
collect their herds. Accordingly, this magni- 
| fficent portico is full of filth. Such is the value 1 
they annex to the moſt beautiful works df an- 
Wer. 

On the ern bank we meet with” A chain 
of villages, Coum elarab, Mechtia, and Chatoura, 
over againſt Zein Eddin. A branch of the Nile 

incloſes the burgh of Tatha, governed by a Ca- 
chef. Nothing can be more agreeable than the 
adjacent plains, freſher than their verdure, nor 
richer than their harveſts. They owe theſe ad- 
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Voantages to the waters of the river which ſur- 


round them. The city of Venus, on whoſe 
ruins Tatha is built, could not have been better 
Placed. Above 7. atha we coaſt along the iſle of 
 Chandouil, and at length diſcover on the edge 

of the horizon the lofty minarets of Achmim. 
© Achmim,” ſays Abulfeda, is a large 
town of Upper Egypt, ſituated on the eaſtern 
é hank of the Nile. One admires there a tem- 
* ple, which ts comparable to the moft cele- 
* brated monuments of antiquity. It is con- 
4 ftructed with ſtones of a furprifing fize, on 
* which are ſculptured innumerable figures. 
a Doulnoun (I) was a native of Achmim.“ 
Though 


= » * his doen has written a treatiſe called e the 
« CO INTE, 
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Though this town be fallen from its ancient 
ſplendor, it is ſtill one of the moſt. beautiful of 
Upper Egypt. An Arab prince commands 
there. The police is well attended to. The 
ſtreets are wide and clean, and commerce and 
agriculture flouriſh, It has a manufaQory of 
cotton, ſtuffs and pottery, which are conveyed 
over all Egypt. It is the ſame that Herodotus 
Y calls Chemmis, and Strabo Panopolis (u). It has 
loft its ancient edifices, and much of its extent, 
ſince the ruins of the temple, deſcribed by A- 
bulfeda, are without its limits, to the north. - 
Nothing remains of it but ſome ſtones, ſo large + 
that the Turks have not been able to move 
them. They are covered with hieroglyphics, 
and one of them of an extraordinary ſculpture, 1 
There are traced on it four concentric circles 
in a ſquare. The innermoſt of theſe contains a 
ſun. The two ſucceeding ones, divided. into 
twelve parts, contain, one, twelve birds, the 
other, twelve animals almoſt effaced, which 
appear to be the ſigns of the zodiac. [THe 
fourth has no divifions, and preſents twelve 
human figures (Y). The four ſeaſons occupy 


Experiments, a copy of which is certainly Ter 8 the manuſcripts 
in the king's library. 
(7) Herodotus ſays, that Perſeus was a native of this city, and 
has his deſcendants have eſtabliſhed feſtivals there in his honour, , 
(4) The city of Pan, 'This god was worſhipped here, 5 
(x) I imagine theſe figures repreſent the twelve gods, the twelve © .=_- 
| months of the year, the twelve ſigns of the zodiac, The Egypti- 
ans, ſays Herodotus, are the firſt who divided the year into twelve 
months, and employed the names of has twelye gods. Book ſecond. 


the 
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the an igles of the ſquare, on the ſide of which 
may be diſtinguiſhed a globe with wings. It is 
probable that this ſtone belonged to a temple = 
dedicated to the ſun, that the whole of theſe 
hieroglyphics marks his paſſage into the ſigns 
of the zodiac, and his courſe, whole revolution 
forms the year. This ſtone is a proof that the 
Egyptians poſſeſſed aſtronomical knowledge 
from the moſt remote antiquity. The columns 
of this temple have been partly broken to make - 
 Hme and millſtones. Some of them have been 
tranſported into one of the moſques of .Achmim, 
where they are placed without taſte ; others 
are heaped up in the ſquares of this town. * - 
I cannot leave Achmim, Sir, without telling 
you of a ſerpent which is the wonder of the 
country. Upwards of a century ago, a religious 
Turk called Scheilk Haridi died here. He paſſed 
fora ſaint among the Mahometans. They raiſed 
a monument to him, covered with a cupola,; 
at the foot of the mountain. The people 
flocked from all parts to offer up their-prayers 
to him. One of their prieſts, adroitly profiting 
by their credulity, perſuaded them that God 
had made the ſaul of Scheilk Haridi paſs into the 
body of a ſerpent. Many of theſe are found 
in the Thebais, which are harmleſs. He had 
taught one to obey his voice. He appeared 
with his ſerpent, dazzled the vulgar by his ſur- 
priſing tricks, and pretended to cure all diſor- 
ders. Some. lucky inſtances of ſucceſs due to 
nature 
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nature alone, and ſometimes to the imagina- | 


tion of the patients, gave him great celebrity. 
He ſoon confined his ſerpent Haridi to the tomb, 


producing him only to oblige princes, and per- 
ſons capable of giving him a handſome recom- 
: penſe. The ſucceſſors of this prieſt, brought 
up in the ſame principles, found no difficulty 
in giving ſanction to ſo advantageous an error. 
They added to the general perſuaſion of his 
virtue, that of his immortality. They had 
the boldneſs even to make a public proof of it. 
The ſerpent was cut in pieces in preſence of 
the Emir, and placed for two hours under a 
vaſe: At the inſtant of lifting up the vaſe, 
the prieſts, no doubt, had the addreſs to ſubſti- 


tute one exactly reſembling it. A miracle was 


proclaimed, and the immortal Haridi acquired 
a freſhdegree of conſideration. This knavery 

procures them great advantages. The people 
flock from all quarters to pray at this tomb; 
and if the ſerpent crawls out from under the 
ſtone, and approaches the ſuppliant, 1 -& 
ſign that his malady will be cured. You'may 
imagine, that he does not appear till an offer- 
ing has been made proportioned to the quality 
and riches of the different perſons. In extra- 
ordinary caſes, where the ſick perſon cannot be 
cured without the preſence of the ſerpent; a: 

pure virgin muſt come to ſolicit him. To avoid 

inconveniencies on this head, they take care to 
chuſe a very young girl indeed. She is decked out 
in her beſt clothes, and crowned with flowers. 


(2. She 
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She puts herſelf ina praying attitude, and as 
the prieſts are inclined, the ſerpent comes out, 
makes circles round the young ſuppliant, and 
goes and repoſes on her. The virgin, accom- 
panied by a vaſt multitude, carries him in tri- 
umph, amidſt the general acclamation. No 
human reaſoning would perſuads theſe igno—- 
rant and credulous Egyptians that they are the 
dupes of a few impoſtors. They believe in 
the ſerpent Haridi, as firmly as in the prophet. 
The Chriſtians of the country have no more 
doubts of his virtue than the Turks; but they 
maintain that this ſerpent is the demon Aſmo- 
deus, who flew the ſeven huſbands of Tobit's 
wife, brought by the angel Raphael to this 
| place, after metamorphoſing him, and that 
God makes uſe of-him to deceive the infidels. 
The ſerpent has played a very aſtoniſhing part 
in the hiſtory of mankind. He ſeduced Eve. 
By the order of Moſes, he devoured thoſe of 
the Egyptians. He made Alexander of Abo- 
notica paſs for a god. He cures at this day 

the inhabitants of Achmim. | 
This ſerpent is of the kind deſcribed by He- 
rodotus, and which were held ſacred in ancient 
Egypt. They were called Agatho daimon, Good 
Genius, and they were the emblem of Cneph, a, 
ſymbolical Deity, who denoted the Divine | 
Goodueſs. 1 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
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